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Photograph by courtesy of John Lysaghts Scunthorpe Works Limited. 
within 


. +. Or sooner in case of emergency 


From our large output of standard firebricks and 
ladle bricks, all palletized, we can deliver to you, 


in any part of the country, within 24 hours. 





Proved in service by 
continued and increasing 
steelworks demand. 


Dyson for much quicker service. 


J. & J. DYSON LTD. 


STANNINGTON, SHEFFIELD. Telephone : SHEFFIELD 348663 
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WELLMAN 


Auxiliary 
Rolling Mill Equipment 


Below is illustrated the exit end of a Wellman Multi-Strand Continuous 
Pickle Line, for processing low carbon and mild steel hot rolled strip, 
installed at the Works of a large Sheffield manufacturer. The line is at 
present operating with two strands, but will ultimately be arranged 
for four-strand simultaneous processing. 


This is one of the numerous Wellman installations in both the United 
Kingdom and Overseas, designed for the continuous processing of low 
carbon, mild, silicon and stainless steels in a wide variety of gauges and 
widths. 


THE- WELLMAN SMITH OWEN ENGINEERING CORPORATION LTD 
PARNELL HOUSE, WILTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 WORKS: DARLASTON, South Staffs, & BELFAST 
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FOR THE 


DIRECT 
REDUCTION 
OF [RON 


Under a non exclusive arrangement with the R-N 
Corporation of New York, Head Wrightson will 
engineer and supply throughout the world com- 
plete plants using the R-N process for the direct 
reduction of iron ore with subsequent gangue 


REMEMBER 


separation and the production of briquettes of a 
very high iron content. 

We invite you to write for full information on this 
new process. Our engineers are available to 
discuss the suitability of your own ore to this new 
method of direct reduction. 


@ The R-N process is not dependent upon the availability of coking coal. 

@ Capital and running costs are competitive with other direct reduction processes, but the R-N 
process has the technical advantage of subsequently removing the gangue. 

@ The R-N process can use ores and coal that today are not suitable for blast furnace plant. 


@ The R-N product is an excellent feed material for electric arc and open hearth 
furnaces as well as a convenient cooling material in oxygen converters. 


En | 
rr s : i 


HEAD WRIGHTSON MINERALS ENGINEERING LTD. 


46 Rutland Park, Sheffield 10 


P.5505 
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TEXOLEX mitt BEARINGS 


THE BUSHING COMPANY LTD. HEBBURN ON TYNE 
TELEPHONE: HEBBURN 83-2241 * TELEGRAMS BUSHING HEBBURN 


BS 
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From experience Gibbons ‘“H.T 1”’ insulating refractory is the 
automatic choice of leading furnace manufacturers and users — its 
combination of low thermal conductivity with resistance to high 
temperatures has proved remarkably effective in minimising heat 
losses and raising furnace outputs. The Gibbons “‘H.T 1’’ is developed 
from more than 20 years’ experience in 

the manufacture of insulating refractories } |! | 
and today an entirely new and original j } 
manufacturing technique enables us to 


offer material having unique physical 


properties at a price you can afford to pay. INSULATING REFRACTORIES 


Refractory Insulating Concrete - Concrete Aggregates - Super-Plastic Jointing Cements - Surface Coating Cements 
Gibbons (Dudley) Ltd., Dibdale Works, Dudley, Worcs. Telephone: 55/4! 
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A mains Frequency furnace of 30 cwt. capacity 
and rated at 450 k W. for melting iron and steel. 





--AS PRODUCTION DEMANDS 


Whether your melting equipment is geared for 
- batch or continuous production requirements, 
there is a Birlefco furnace to keep the job in hand. 
A Birlefco mains frequency furnace, such as that 
illustrated, is equally suited to the production of 
ferrous or non-ferrous materials. 
Wherever there’s metal to be melted Birlefco pro- 
vide a unique combination of design experience 
and manufacturing skill, always abreast of new 
trends and new techniques. 


Specialists in all types of melting equipment; Arc 
Furnaces from 1 to 150 tons capacity; Mains 
Frequency and High Frequency Melting Plant from 
10 Ibs. to 20 tons capacity; Induction Heating 
Equipment. 


LEC-EFCO (MELTING) LTD 
Westgate - ALDRIDGE - Staffs 
Telephone: Aldridge 52071 


in Australasia: Birlec-Major Pty Ltd., Moorabbin, Victoria, Austr 
. P dad Rirt 


Pi : 2 ii fetco-Lindbere Ltd lor r > 
SM/BE 6506 n ind a AE! (india) Pwt itd Caicutta 


in Soutt Africa AE South Africa (Pty 
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UNION 
CARBIDE 


CARBIDE 
















. capacity 
and steel. 


IDS 


Union Carbide make the widest range 
of Ferro-alloys and metals in the world 


amet 


Union Carbide products involve more than half the known elements. Mines from the Equator 

to the Pole supply the materials from which the Union Carbide plants produce the biggest 

range of alloys and metals in the world. 

This range includes many of the basic materials on which the iron and steel industries 

depend, and ferro-alloy briquettes, exothermic alloys, soluble alloys—products developed 
TD specially by Union Carbide to meet the changing needs of industry. 


affs 


o 
soy i The terms CHROMTEMP, SIMPLEX and UNION CARBIDE are trade marks of UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 


straiia. UNION CARBIDE LIMITED - ALLOYS DIVISION (J.I.) - 8 GRAFTON STREET - LONDON W.1 - MAYFAIR 8100 
lite BIRMINGHAM: CENTRAL 6301 - GLASGOW: DOUGLAS 7753 - SHEFFIELD: ROTHERHAM 4257 ene a 


sburg 
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MAXIMUM -THROUGHPUT, MINIMUM - PLANT 


and increasing quantities of oxygen... and 
making higher grade steels at lower costs. 


Most Convenient Source... Air 
Steelmakers are taking their oxygen from 


Al S t f 
& air, right at the point of use. To keep their 
oxygen costs per ton of steel at a minimum, 
many of them (or their suppliers) take 
advantage of the advanced design of Clark 
Compressors. 


On the average, air separation systems using Clark 
Compressors require from 25 to 334% less plant 
area than systems using other compressors of com- 
parable output ... with impressive savings in capital 


To meet growing competition, steelmakers tavestment ond tn eperating end maiatenneee enete. 


are going all out to reduce production costs 


... with oxygen. 


By 1965, say forecasters, new basic oxygen 
steel plants will be producing more than 
10% of the world’s steel . . . at savings as 
high as 30% over former methods. Open 
hearth producers, too, are demanding big 


Here is a specific! The two Clark Isotemp 
centrifugal compressors for handling “100- 
pound” air shown (3) in the foreground of 
the picture above require 40% less floor 
space than comparable machines and 50°: 
less than compound centrifugals exter- 
nally intercooled. And far less piping. 








oxygen ...and 
it lower costs. 


oxygen from 
To keep their 
t a minimum, 
ppliers) take 
esign of Clark 


is using Clark 

%% less plant 
$! of com- 
is in capital 

ce costs. 


lark Isotemp 
andling “100- 
foreground of 
0% less floor 
lines and 507; 
fugals exter- 
S$ piping. 











Here is another specific! In the far back- 
ground of the picture (1) above is the 
Clark Non-Lube Model CRA-6 Balanced/ 
Opposed reciprocating compressor that 
handles the nitrogen service. It’s furnished 
as a complete space-saving package with 
overhung motor, intercoolers and piping. 
What’s more, it is vibration-free and re- 
quires minimum foundation. 


Much the same can be said for the four 
horizontally split Clark Centrifugals (2) 
that compress the oxygen in this plant . . 
maximum throughput with minimum floor 
space and piping. 


Expert engineering assistance anywhere in the world 
If you are considering air separation to 
produce oxygen in quantity for steelmak- 
ing or other purposes, don’t hesitate to call 
on Clark for help with the compression 
engineering. Send over-all specifications, 
tons per day of oxygen needed, ambient 





temperature, site location, type of drive 
(steam or electric). 


A specialist from Clark will assist you 
quickly with preliminary equipment selec- 
tions. Contact your nearest Clark office or 
Clark Bros. Co. Division, Dresser (Great 
Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London 
S. W. 7, England. 


One of the Dresser Industries. @) 







1 ee Non-Lube Model CRA-6 

Balanced/Opposed Motor-Driven 
Compressor rated at 1250 bhp compresses 
nitrogen from atmospheric to 565 psi 
pressure. Vibrationless, this 14-inch stroke 
machine requires minimum foundation. 
Integrated single bundle intercoolers 
increase throughput and reduce bhp. Cylin- 
der mounted intercoolers conserve space. 


(2) Four Clark-Type HS (Horizontally- 
Split) Centrifugal Compressors provide 
the Oxygen service. They are arranged 
in tandem with a single drive for each pair. 
Features of these machines include 
Speed matched to drive; adjustable inlet 
guide vanes (for high part-load efficiency); 
built-in bearing alignment; up and down 
connections for piping economy. 


3) Clark Isotemp “100-pound” Air Com- 

pressors. Four stage isothermal design 
incorporates space-saving base-mounted 
interstage cooling. Isolated bearing 
chambers at atmospheric pressure plus 
unique seal porting eliminates lube oil 
contamination of output air. (See text for 
space savings). Units in service all over 
the world. 5 to 50 thousand c{fm. 











CLARK 


ENGINES + COMPRESSORS + GAS TURBINES 











Centrifugal Type Blowers and Boosters to handle from 15,000 cu.ft. per 
hour at inches water gauge up to very high speed machines to raise 
volumes as large as 3 million cu.ft. per hour by 12 p.s.i.g. 


Reciprocating Compressors in capacities 30,000 to 420,000 cu.ft. per hour 
at delivery pressures from 10 to 750 p.s.i.g. 


Soa S.0n me OLOS.<SGNm Company Limited 


CHESTERFIELD 
Telephone 3153 





The 






LONDON 
Telephone ABBey 1096 
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CARBONS UP TO 1.0% 


BRITISH STEEL DEEP STAMPING & RIMMING 


FREE CUTTING 


AT ITS BEST nt semi 
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Analysis Certificate cave 150 


1% 








We hereby certify that the analysis of 


Warner Refined High Duty Pig Iron, coloured Red forwarded to 


ees... analytical accuracy 


© the 15th September, 1961's a+ follows — 


OreerNo | Ref Wagor Tc s Mn $ Ld N Cr Mo Cw 
—— cs naae Saennnnnnnnens CanssSnnnOnEnnD nneSOSInnInEDS SnEEEEn> Cans nn ne ee anneal 


| | 
“78 PKAGH | 2.76 |1.92 |1.03 | 028 | .135 | 1.07 | = te Le 
i j 
: H 


a ee ey 


‘itness for purpose 


= 


CARGO FLEET 


sO prompt delivery 


k ROAD TRANSPORT DELIVERY NOTE 


Dote 15th September. 1961 
Messrs. High Duty Foundries Ltd., 


Ferrous Works, 


Ll 


PIONEERS OF REFINED PIG IRON WARNER & CO LTD MIDDLESBROUGH 
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A UNIQUE CASE... 


...Co-moulded under high pressure, the 
brick and four-sided casing form an integral 
unit ensuring absolute accuracy of shape 
and size with maximum volume stability 
during use. Manufactured in a full range from 
100% chrome ore to 100% Magnesite. 


METAL-CASED 
CHEMICALLY BONDED 


BASIC BRICKS 










Consult 


__m.. GENERAL REFRACTORIES LTD 


for everything 


in Refractories GENEFAX HOUSE - SHEFFIELD 10 + Telephone: 31113 
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ATLAS WORKS - SHEFFIELD - ENGLAND 
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PEARSON refractories! 


oe . Jd. & J. PEARSON LIMITED -: FIREBRICK WORKS + STOURBRIDGE 
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ARG MELTING AND 
SMELTING FURNAGES 


in capacities from 
1000 Ib to 200 tons 


Technical improvements evolved over many years with the installa- 
tion of over 2,800 units are incorporated in the G.W.B. British 
built Arc Furnaces now being built to Demag and Lectromelt 
designs. When you discuss Arc Melting Furnaces with G.W.B. the 
most suitable furnace for your production programme and shop 
layout will be suggested from the wide range of designs available. 


Let G.W.B. advise you on your steel melting problems. 


G.W.B. Lectromelt 36,000 kVA Steel Melt‘ng Arc Furnace with 24 0° diameter shell G.W.B. Demag Submerged Arc Ferro-Silicon Smelting Furnace 








‘GWB) G.W.B. FOR ALL THAT IS BEST IN ELECTRIC MELTING AND SMELTING FURNACES 


MELTING 
FURNACES 


G.W.B. FURNACES LIMITED - DUDLEY - WORCESTERSHIRE - TELEPHONE: DUDLEY 55455 


ASSOCIATED WITH GIBBONS BROS. LTD. & WILD-BARFIELD ELECTRIC FURNACES LTD. 
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AERIAL VIEW OF A SECTION OF IRLAM WORKS. Photograph by Aero Pictorial Ltd. 


WIRE RODS | OTHER PRODUCTS 


IN ALL QUALITIES FLATS AND ROUNDS 
SASH AND CASEMENT SECTIONS 
HAMMER-LOCK STRUTS 
MILD STEEL AND BALING HOOPS 
CABLE TAPE 
FERRO-MANGANESE 


ANGLES TEES COKE NUTS 


CONCRETE FLAGS, KERBS 


CHANNELS ey 


LSM 


LANCASHIRE STEEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD 


Head Office: 


Telephone: WARRING TON Telegrams: 
31222 WORKS: IRLAM & WARRINGTON LANCASTEEL 


Head Office: KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, $.W.! ° Telephone: WHITEHALL 7515 - Telegrams: LANCASTEEL, LESQUARE, LONDON 
Y 55455 
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A busy man’s 
guide to Britain’s steel progress 


WINSTON CHURCHILL kept his finger on the pulse of things 
by asking for important information “on one side of a 
sheet of paper’’. 

‘The post-war achievements of the British steel industry 
would fill a book. Here, for the busy man whose eye we 
have this minute, is an account of what is happening now. 
PRODUCTION ‘The British steel industry produced over 
24 million tons of steel in 1960 — compared with 20 million 
tons in 1959. Output is now about double the pre-war 
figure. Production of alloy steels—especially stainless steel— 
is expanding particularly rapidly. 

PLANT Since the end of 1946, over £900,000,000 has 
been spent on development. Continued modernisation 
and expansion — now costing some {200,000,000 a year — 
will provide steel capacity for over 34 million tons by 1965. 
Pig iron output per furnace and open hearth steel output 


per furnace are both more than double pre-war. With the 
need for ever-increasing efficiency and economy, ore 
beneficiation has made great strides and fuel consumption 
per ton of iron has been reduced by about 25 °% since the 
war. Use of oxygen for steelmaking is rapidly increasing. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ‘The industry keeps its 
remarkably good record for settling industrial disputes 
without recourse to strike action. British steel workers are 
often sons and grandsons of steel workers, richly endowed 
with traditional skills. Making steel exactly to specification 
is more than a commercial requirement; it’s a matter 
of pride. 

PRICES British steel prices have been keenly com- 
petitive since the war with those of other major European 
producers and well below the American price level — and 
the quality of British steel is unsurpassed. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Top Photograph — 

Eight Rectangular Soaking Pits each with a 
holding capacity of 120 tons the latest 
of thirty pits supplied by Salem-Brosius 
(England) Limited to the same Customer 


Since 1939 we have designed and built a total 

of ninety-five Soaking Pits in the United Kingdom 
and on the Continent — forty-four of our 

versatile Circular type and fifty-one of the 
Rectangular one way fired type 

Bottom Photograph — 

Standard range of Rotary Hearth Furnaces 

for forging and general heat treatment 

Capacities 650 to 6,500 Ib hr. Uniform continuous 
heating with maximum economy in operation 


SALEM BROSIUS (ENGLAND) 


MILFORD HOUSE MILFORD Nr. DERBY 
Phone: Duffield 2271 Grams: Keener Beiper 


We also design and erect Open Hearths, Batch 
Annealing Plants Single and Multi-stack 
Continuous Annealing Furnaces Horizontal 

and Vertical, Atmosphere Gas Generators, Rotar) 
Hearth Furnaces complete with Automatic Charge 
and Discharge Machines, Continuous Pusher 
Reheating Furnaces and all types of Heat 
Treatment Furnaces 
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BILLET REHEATING FURNACE WITH TYPHOON BURNER 


HEATING FURNACES 


oF ALL TYPES 


ANNEALING FURNACES 
OTHER SPECIALITIES: 


MORGAN GAS MACHINES @ SOAKING 
PITS (ISLEY CONTROLLED) @ HOT 
METAL MIXER CARS @ TYPHOON 
FORGE FURNACES ROTARY FLAME GAS BURNERS @ MILL 

FURNACES @ MORGAN AIRJECTORS 

NASSHEVER CONTINUOUS BRIGHT AN- 
WIRE AND STRIP FURNACES NEALING FURNACES (SOLE LICENSEES) 


REHEATING FURNACES 


CONSULTATIONS AND REPORTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION CO. LTD. 


56 KINGSWAY - LONDON - W.C.2 
Phone: HOLBORN 1871-2 Grams: SAHLIN, WESTCENT, 2 LONDON 
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for every industry and every purpose 





Control gear 
planned precisely 


4 


AEI offers tailor-made control gear* for every industrial 
application, and provides a complete engineering advisory service. 


*and motors too 
Write for further information to : 





Associated Electrical industries Limited 
Motor and Control Gear Division 


RUGBY & MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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FUME FROM 
TROPENAS CONVERTER 
x 60,000 









FUME FROM HOT 
BLAST CUPOLA 
x 30,000 


> 


FUME FROM ELECTRIC 
ARC FURNACE 
x 30,000 













_ FUMES 
AND OTHERS 


can be collected by 










FUME FROM OPEN 
HEARTH FURNACE 
OXYGEN LANCED 
x 30,000 


ELECTROSTATIC 
PRECIPITATORS 


Publication $7018 gives particulars of 





Sturtevant Electrostatic Precipitation and will 
be supplied on request. 


&, 


FUME FROM 
DE-SILICONISING PLAN 


cana ; < ant \ 
_ a Spout an / 


STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO. LTD., SOUTHERN HOUSE, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 





AUSTRALIA: STURTEVANT ENGINEERING CO. (AUSTRALASIA) LTD., MILLER ROAD, VILLAWOOD, N.S.W. 
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Pe STELVETITE— 
plastic bonded to steel 





has put a new face on the 
SADIA TWO-PLUS 
Water Heater 





The use of Stelvetite in the manufacture of the Sadia Two- 
Plus provides a perfect example of the economy it achieves. 
Aidas Electric Ltd. decided to’ open a satellite factory at 
Salisbury to make this popular heater. The factory was 


ric planned around the exclusive use of Stelvetite for casings, 
thus eliminating the neéd for a paint shop because Stelvetite 
RS has a finished surface. 
As a result capital costs were cut by 17$% and production 
: of started three months earlier than would otherwise have been 
ind will possible. This economy is additional to the cost and time 


saved in actual manufacture 

The P.V.C. surface of Stelvetite is impervious to superficial 

knocks, chips and scratches, yet it is decorative, heat 

resistant, an insulation and its colour holds fast. 
Plastic 


bonded re 
All enquiries about the Sadia Two-Plus Water Heater should be addressed 


. 
St te to ‘ to Aidas Electric, Sadia Works, Rowdell Road, Northolt, Middlesex. 
Steel 


fe. sain * STELVETITE—made in co-operation with BX Plastics Ltd. by 
4 * Acceptes y ine ps . ? ‘ 
ney of Sete JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LTD 
Design for 


“ Design Index” Write to us at Dept. JS - Shotton : Chester - for full information 
TITUTE December, 1961 25 
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The stability and anti-rusting properties of 
soluble cutting oils vita)ly affect the sustained 
performance of a machine tool. 

Shell Research has painstakingly studied these 
qualities by the comparative evaluationof different 
emulsifying and coupling agents. This Shell- 
devised rig, the Shell Emulsion Stability Test, 
simulates under strict control, but more severely 
than usual industrial applications, the conditions 
in which soluble oils operate. 

A gallon of the emulsion is circulated continuously 
for 48 hours through a copper feed-pipe and over 
a heated iron tube before percolating back to 





——- 





the sump through a layer of steel turnings. Water 
evaporation is made up at prescribed intervals 
and at the end of the test. 

The appearance of the oil and the condition of 
the feed-pipe, iron tube and turnings reveal the 
extent of the corrosion. 

By comparing the percentage change of oil content 
in the slurry before and after the test, the stability 
of the emulsion can be expressed quantitatively. 
Write for the booklet, Selecting Your 

Cutting Oils, to Lubricants Dept., oe 
Shell-Mex House, London, W.C.2. “ 


SHELL CUTTING OILS 
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A famous aero-engine firm found it could drastically 
reduce the cost of producing nuts made from 8.62 
steel, by changing over from conventional cutting oils 
to Shell Garia Oil 115. The facts are these. S.62 steel is 
heat-resistant and stainless. The quality of this steel 
and the call for very fine tolerances, as well as a very 
high percentage of full depth of thread, presented costly 
manufacturing problems. The breakage of taps, the 
need for constant re-setting, and the high proportion 


Shell achievement 


of rejects, built up the average cost of the nuts to 
over 1s. 2d. each. 

By accepting the advice of the Shell engineer and 
changing over to Shell Garia Oil 115, this firm was able 
to produce 3,000 nuts between regrinding 
taps-resulting in the cost of each nut being 

reduced to 3d. Write for the booklet ‘Selecting 

Your Cutting Oils’ to Lubricants Dept., Shell- Wy, 


Mer House, London, W.C.2. 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL OILS 
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Craneage for the Steel Industry 


Upper photograph by courtesy of 
Messrs. Thomas Firth & john Brown Led. 


A 130/40 tons heavy duty electric overhead 









travelling crane handling forgings in the Bessemer 
Heat Treatment Department at Messrs. Thos. Firth & 
John Brown Ltd., Sheffield. 


Fabricated steel gearboxes are a salient feature of Clyde- 
Booth practice. In this example the gearbox and 
crab side members form a monobloc box-section 


of great strength and rigidity. 


Joseph Booth & Bros., Union Crane Works, RODLEY, Leeds. Tel: Pudsey 3168. Grams: ‘Cranes Rodley Telex’. Telex 55159 


Clyde Crane & Engineering Co., Mossend, BELLSHILL, Lanarkshire. Tel: Holytown 412. Grams: ‘Clyde Motherwell Telex’. Telex 77445 
FBI 


Incorporating 
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Machinery Enthusiasts 






There isn’t much they don’t know about that machine of 
theirs. But when it comes to industrial machinery, Wards are 
the people to consult. New or second hand, Wards offer a 
range of plant and equipment so wide that the task of the 
machinery buyer is considerably eased. 

In the field of new machinery, Wards is a shop window for well-known makers. 
In the reconditioned field, they have an enviable reputation for skilled 

and knowledgeable workmanship which gives a new lease of serviceable and 


trustworthy life to second hand plant. The machinery user who deals with 





Wards seldom has to look further for his needs. The supplying of industrial 
machinery is just one activity of the Ward Group of Companies whose 


MITED products and services cover almost every branch of industry. 





Serving Industry Around the World THOS. W. WARD LTD 
Telex 55159 


olen 72445 Head Office: ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD. London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 


FBI 
GPIIO 
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SN lh Nl Nee 


Greater Resistance 
to attack of molten 
iron and slag 


iawn am" 


Low after - 
contraction 


iaVaVawa* 


SII USN 


High thermal 
conductivity 


iawavava*t 


No deformation under 
a load of 2 tons 
per square inch 


SN SN SN SIN, 
1a aw aw at 


2 to 3 times as 
resistant to abrasion 
as firebrick 


SNS NS NSN 
IVSIVINS 


Cold crushing 
strength about 4 
times that of 











ordinary firebrick 
TT 
os 


Extra 
Blast Furnace 
Capacity 
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and the result will be 


Write for catalogue to:- 
CARBLOX LTD. STORRS BRIDGE WORKS 
LOXLEY, Nr. SHEFFIELD. Tel: 343844/5/6 





For filling hot blast stoves 

Carblox Limited 

now offer the TEMCO pattern chequer 
manufactured by our parent company, 
Thomas Marshall & Co. (Loxley) Ltd. 
This new chequer has an effective 
brick mass of 99°,—higher than any 
other type of chequer. 

Details sent on request. 


for WELL-WALL BOSH & HEARTH 


One of the MARSHALL REFRACTORIES GROUP of Companies 
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FOR IRON ORE CRUSHING 
IN SINTER PRODUCTION 


Over 90 per cent of the tertiary crushing 







of wet and sticky ores in British steel- 





works is done by Pennsylvania Dixie 


Non-Clog Hammermills. 









This, the largest hammer- 
mill ever produced in 
Britain, was built at the 
Erith Works of G E.C. 

' 









7 
her information, write to: Pf. 


G.E.C. (Engineering) Limited sad & Chalmers Engineering Works Erith nent 
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...we recommend our S.R.10 mineral wool slabs 


As working temperatures rise increased radiation and convection currents in the air cells of 
any insulant will reduce its efficiency. The answer obviously lies in more and smaller air cells, 
i.e. increased density as operating temperature is increased. Increased density, however, 
means higher cost so that an optimum value has to be found. For instance for the §50°-800°F 
range our recommendation is our Stillite S.R.10. (10 lb density). For higher or lower 
temperatures — sub-zero to 1500°F, other Stillite materials varying from 3-15 lbs density 
are available to enable you to obtain full efficiency with minimum cost. 


For full information on S.R.10. or our recommendations for other temperatures please send coupon. 





To STILLITE PRODUCTS LTD., 15 Whitehall, London, S.W.!. 7 
Please send (1) Technical Data No. 10. 1 


(2) Recommendations for 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
Regd. Trade Mark 


Just pin to letterhead 
Jal of Iron & Steel Inst 








STILLITE PRODUCTS LTD. IS WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W.1! Tel: WHitehall 0922/7 


A Member of the TURNER & NEWALL GROUP 
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There's no illusion 





ibs 


Rolled and forged rings 
in ALLOY, STAINLESS and 


SPECIAL CARBON STEELS 
from 24 inches up to 7 feet 
outside diameter. 


BROWN BAYLEY STEELS LIMITED . SHEFFIELD 
0922/7 


INSTITUTE December, 1961 
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SPEC) HY In this 5 stand 14” cross country mill, pneumatically operated 


lifting rollers used in conjunction with inter-stand transfer 


THORN TON Yj gear, greatly reduce the manual effort required. The transfer 
EGU mM EN | —— Z gear enables one man with little effort to move heavy loads 


WT TO Olle OWN between stands. The friction driven lifting rollers bear the 
QR CUSTOMER SPECIFICATION 


weight of these special steel bars of up to 7 ins. square. A 
single operator can handle heavy white hot loads at increased 


speeds — with increased safety. 


B. THORNTON LTD, TURNBRIDGE, HUDDERSFIELD Tel: Huddersfield 7541 
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CORHART 


FOR - THE STEEL 


CORHART* Electrocast Refractories, used 
universally in the glass industry for many 
years, are now assisting steel makers to 


reduce operating costs. 


CORHART* STANDARD 


CORHART™* 104 


INDUSTRY 


These materials are electrically melted and 
cast, resulting in products of high density 
with outstanding resistance to erosion, cor- 


rosion, and abrasion at high temperatures. 


MULLITE-CORRUNDUM 


Used for Skid Rails and complete Soaking 
Hearths in Billet and Slab Reheating Fur- 


naces. 


MAGNESITE-CHROME 


Used for the linings of Arc Furnaces. 


THE ABOVE PRODUCTS ARE MANUFACTURED IN FRANCE BY L’ELECTRO-REFRACTAIRE 
AT LE PONTET, NEAR AVIGNON 


OTHER ELECTROCAST PRODUCTS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE 
AND ARE RECOMMENDED ACCORDING TO APPLICATIONS 


OUR TECHNICAL STAFF WOULD BE PLEASED TO 
DISCUSS YOUR PROBLEMS 


WRITE OR TELEPHONE:- 


CORHART™ is a Registered Trade Name. 


December, 1961 


BRITISH HARTFORD-FAIRMONT LTD. 
ROCKWARE AVENUE 


GREENFORD 


MIDDLESEX. WAXLOW 4353. 
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ILFORD 


LIMITED 


ILFORD 
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ILFORD 


castings and welded seams 


For radiographing assemblies, 





ILFORD Industrial ““B” X-ray film is a general purpose 
film suitable for the non-destructive examination of encased 
assemblies, as well as for light alloy castings, steel castings 

and seams in pressure vessels. 

Its characteristics are high speed with fine grain, providing 
excellent definition with high contrast. ILFORD Industrial “B”’ 
film gives the best results when it is developed in ILFORD 
Phenisol high-energy concentrated liquid developer. It is suited 
to radiography with X-rays or gamma rays. 


INDUSTRIAL “B" X-RAY FILM 
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suited 


oe ty 


and Stee Ce Japar nce 957. by 


MASCHINENFABRIK SACK 


G.m.b.H. DUSSELDORF-RATH 
W. GERMANY 


Designers and Builders 
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GUEST 


KEEN 
» IRON & STEEL WORKS 


% (BRANCH OF G.K.N. STEEL COMPANY LIMITED) 
Qs EAST MOORS, CARDIFF. 


TELEPHONE: CARDIFF 33151 
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Water 


Coolers, 
Coolers Fume 


VISCO design and supply 


Water Coolers of many types, iil 
including natural and forced a 


draught recirculating systems. 


. 

Dust Collection Dust 

VISCO Automatic Collectors 

draw off dust at point of Col lactors 
generation, thus avoiding a 


harmful (or wasteful) 


hi Filter Filters 
> VISCO design and supply Ait atl ( 


a Filters for machinery, 
compressors, rolling mill 


motors, ventilating plant, 
diesel engines, etc. 


VISCO have the experience and 
know-how, on all these — it’s 
yours for the asking. 

Contact us now. 


VISCO LIMITED 
T Stafford Road, CROYDON ‘| 
Croydon 4181 


KS Engineers to Industry 














FWs 
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A size 600 H.P./R.P.M.Holset Flexible 

Rubber Block Coupling installed on the 40” Slabbing 
Mill at the Stocksbridge Works of Messrs. 

Samuel Fox & Company Limited 





CHOSEN BY 
THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 


Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company 
Samuel Fox & Company Limited 
Steel Peech & Tozer 

Workington Iron & Steel Company 


CHARACTERISTICS 
OF HOLSET COUPLINGS 


Can accommodate limited angular and parallel 
misalignment. 





Absorb shocks and operate noiselessly 
under any conditions. 


The multi-row arrangement of the blocks results 
in a small diameter and, therefore, 

a lower WR? value than 

any other torsionally resilient coupling. 


No end thrust on the bearings of the 
connected shafts. 


No lubrication or maintenance required. 


eee ee eee TTR 


| oon 


HvuUAVAU 


ENGINEERING CO. LTD 
TURNBRIDGE, HUDDERSFIELD. 


TELEPHONE HUDDERSFIELD 7480 
TELEGRAMS HOLSET, HUDDERSFIELD 
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7 
1. 15 ton Goliath crane 75 ft. rail centres : 
60 ft. clearance— courtesy: Tees Side Bridge 
& Engineering Works Ltd. 


4. Two 4 ton cupola chargers and 3 ton 
overhead crane equipped with magnets on 
one gantry— courtesy: Head, Wrightson @ 
Co. Ltd. 


7. Three 40 ton cranes—each 80 ft. span 
—courtesy: Ferranti Ltd. 


December, 1961 


2. Three 10 ton overhead cranes 93 ft. 6 in. 
span—courtesy: Cammell Laird & Co. Lt., 
Birkenhead 


5. 90 ton crane— 57 ft. span— 
courtesy: Fairfield Shipbuilding 
& Engineering Co. Ltd. 


8. Two cranes 35 tons and 15 tons, each 
57 ft. 6in. span—courtesy: Davey Paxman 
& Co. Lid. 





g 
3. 30 ton, 50 ft. span overhead crane with 
15 ton auxiliary lift—courtesy: Hick, Har- 
greaves & Co. Lid., Bolton 


6. Cupola charger with tractor for mech- 
anised foundry—courtesy: 8.T.C. (M.R.) 
Horwich Works 


9. Two cranes—each 5 tons—50 ft. span 
—courtesy: T J. Thompson & Son Lid., 
Stockton-on-Tees 


Overhead travelling cranes up to 100 tons; Cupola chargers; Transporters; Traversers and Winches. 


S. H. HEYWOOD & COLTD REDDISH STOCKPORT CHESHIRE 


© heywood cranes 











DEMAG Polling Mill Division News letter 
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= 
+ “Manufacture of sheet direct from stee! or iron 
ingots without first producing sheet bars 
(Patent No. 69671) 











1892 - The first continuous sheet mill 


in 1892 the first continuous sheet mill was put into operation at the Rudolfshutte 
Teplitz. The production of sheet from an ingot by continuous rolling was here 
made possible for the first time. “Stahi und Eisen” No. 22/1892 states: “Markische 
Maschinenanstalt at Wetter/Ruhr (DEMAG’s parent works) was entrusted with 
the construction of a mill at high costs and great risks”. 


This first continuous sheet mill was the starting point for numerous developments 
which, in 1937, led to the construction of Europe's first fully continuous wide strip 
mill at Dinslaken. This mill, too, was built by DEMAG 


The fund of experience available at DEMAG was fully utilized by the engineers 
and designers who helped build the Iron and Stee! Works at Rourkela, india. Under 
the same contract, DEMAG was awarded the order for the supply of the first 
fully continuous wide strip mill in India. This mill is now in operation and supplies 
the sheet required by the processing industry of this aspiring, technical young 
country 


The Rourkela Iron and Steel Works was put into operation in 1961 











DEMAG AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT DUISBURG CERMANY 
U.K. Representatives: Rymag Ltd., 197, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.7 
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DBDEMAG Polling Mill Division News letter 





nerttnseiasiandaie 
Three-quarter continuous wide strip mill Rourkela 
The DEMAG built wide strip mili supplied to the Rourkela Iron and Stee! Works 
s capable of rolling slabs with the following maximum dimensions length 
6,000 mm., width 1,550 mm., and thickness 190 mm. The gueranteed production 
of the mill is 1,300 tons/8 hours. It was exceeded by 22°), even after only a short 
starting-up period. Maximum strip dimensions are 1,550 mm. wide and 1.6 to 
10 mm thick. Maximum coil weight is 9 kg per mm. width with the maximum coil 
weighing 12 tons 

n 
1. Two-high scale breaker 
Via a roller table the heated slabs arrive at the scale breaker where they receive 
a reduction of about 10°/, to remove the scale. Pressure water is used to spray 
off the scale 

ms 2. Four-high reversing roughing stand 

e 

e This stand reduces the stock generally in three passes and is used for edging 

] 

th 

“ 3. Four-high non-reversing intermediate stand 

] 

Slabs rolled into strip are here given a single pass to reduce them to the required 
thickness for entry into the finishing mill. A light duty edging stand in front of the 

bed intermediate stand prevents the stock spreading 

Br 

st 

s 

'g 
4. Six-stand four-high finishing mill 

1 


The strip is first cropped and, after passing the descaler, enters the six stands 
of the finishing mill for finish-rolling 


iis de 





5. Down-coiler 








. Via a delivery roller table, including a 60 m. long strip cooling section, the strip 
a4 is passed to two down-coilers. Here the strip is built up into coils and then 
] deposited on a belt conveyor 

seeiumeneenasionniiieheiniaeill 


/ DEMAG AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT DUISBURG GERMANY 
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21 weeks life- 


producing 


7500 tons 
of high 
grade alloy 


steels 





Metalkase R.W.100 Brick 


(100°, MAGNESITE - REINFORCED WELDED) 


Unequalled for outstanding performance 
in Electric Arc Furnace Side Wall Construction 


The outstanding refractory for electric arc 
furnace side wall construction, a magnesite 
product with no chrome addition and there- 
fore particularly suitable for use when chrome 
pick-up in the metal must be avoided. Typical 
performance is 21 weeks life providing 7,500 
tons of high grade alloy steels. 


‘METALKASE’ BURNT BASIC BRICKS 


FOR THE FIRST TIME the advantages of 
metaicasing can now be applied to burnt basic 
bricks, the case being firmly secured to the 
brick by welding in accordance with British 
Patents. If the preference is to have Basic 
Bricks BURNT these can still be metaicased 
with all the following attendant advantages — 


NO LOOSE SHEETS OR PLATES 
QUICK AND SPEEDY INSTALLATION 


SUPPORT TO BRICKWORK DUE TO 
REINFORCEMENT PROVIDED BY 





Covered by a 
BRITISH PATENTS 

638767, 678637, 690898, 
696311, 776528, 794512 


j 
j 


THE STEETLEY REFRACTORY BRICK DIVISION 
qRerRAcTORYco.L1D.  — “rimeprickco.utp. = L“GprassincTon) LID. 


P.O. Box No. 9, WORKSOP, Notts. Telephone: Worksop 3456 
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CORBY—THE DEENE COKING PLANT 


The commissioning of the new Deene Coking Plant at Corby marks 
the completion of the first stage ir the coke oven development 
programme planned for Corby by Stewarts and Lloyds Limited. 





The new installation comprises a battery of 51 Woodall-Duckham 
Becker coke ovens with a coal carbonising capacity of 1120 tons 
a day, a by-products recovery plant and extensive plants 

for coal handling and blending and coke handling, screening 

and storage. 


This is the sixth W-D coking installation to be built at Corby 
for Stewarts and Lloyds Limited. 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD 


Woodall-Duckham House - 63-77 Brompton Road - London S.W.3 
Telephone: KENsington 6355 - Telegrams: Retortical (Southkens) London - Telex: 21488 


A MEMBER OF THE WOODALL-DUCKHAM GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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Paint performance on grit blasted ships’ hulls 


J. C. Rowlands 


INTRODUCTION 

IN RECENT YEARS there has been an increasing interest 
in mechanical blasting techniques for cleaning ships’ 
hulls before painting. Such methods have been 
favoured for many years in the USA, and there is 
little doubt that their use of wet sandblasting enabled 
them to apply protective compositions giving superior 
performance to those used in this country. In most of 
Europe sand is not used for grit blasting ships’ hulls 
because of the possible risk of silicosis to operators. 

The object in using blasting processes for cleaning 
and descaling is to obtain an improved surface finish 
on ships’ plating for painting. Subsequently applied 
paint systems should give improved performance, and 
in the case of outer bottom plating this should lead to 
an increase in the period between dry dockings. By 
obtaining a smooth finish on the outer bottom, friction 
losses are reduced thus increasing the ship’s speed and 
improving fuel consumption. Proper surface prepara- 
tion, as obtained by grit blasting followed by a good 
outer-bottom protective system correctly applied, can 
contribute considerably to these conditions.* 

The majority of portable blasting machines suitable 
for cleaning ships’ hulls work on the compressed air 
principle in which the abrasive is projected from a 
nozzle at high velocity in an air stream. Working on 
this principle there are two types of processes com- 
mercially available. In the closed system the abrasive, 
usually steel shot or grit, when spent is collected under 
vacuum for filtration and reuse, whereas in the open 
system a cheap abrasive is used which, when spent, is 
of no further use and requires disposal. The main 
advantage of the closed system over the open system 
is that it is clean and safe to operate but it has dis- 
advantages in that much more machinery is required 
and the cleaning rate is slower. The choice of whether 
to use the closed or open system is mainly a question 
of economics and facilities available in any particular 
shipyard. 

The commercial introduction of these techniques 
has given rise to many questions such as the effect of 
surface roughness on the life of the paint system, and 
the type of abrasive to use. These investigations were 
undertaken to answer this question. 


EFFECT OF SURFACE ROUGHNESS ON 

PAINT PERFORMANCE 

There have been opinions expressed regarding the 
optimum surface roughness for painting, and the 


SYNOPSIS 

A number of factors concerning the grit blasting of ships’ 
hulls and the effect on paint performance have been 
examined. The paint film thickness required to give 
adequate protection to the steel was dependent on the 
surface roughness of the blasted surface. Far superior 
protection was obtained by using a suitable pretreatment 
primer and this should be applied as soon as possible 
after grit blasting. Using compressed-air blasting 
machines the surface roughness was found to be roughly 
proportional to the average grit size. 1997 





thickness of the paint film required to cover the peaks 
of a rough surface. The object of this investigation was 
to elucidate these factors. 

Specimen test panels were grit blasted with a closed 
system machine using various grades of chilled iron 
grit (commonly termed steel grit in the trade) corres- 
ponding to BS 410 mesh sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 22, 30, 
and 52. The maximum profile heights measured as the 
vertical distance between a peak and a valley were 
determined for surfaces blasted with each grade of grit, 
by sectioning and microscopic examination. From 
these surface roughness measurements it was apparent 
that the maximum profile height was proportional to 
the grit diameter as shown in Fig.1. 

Further 12in x 12in x }in test panels, grit blasted as 
above, were prepared with and without a pretreatment 
primer* and three, five, or seven coats of Anticorrosive 
655? followed by one coat of Admiralty Antifouling 
paint 161P. The dry film weights and the calculated 
average film thicknesses of the various paint coats 
were as follows: 


oz/yd* mils 
Pretreatment primers 0-3—0-8 <0-5 
Anticorrosive 655 1-7—2-5/coat 1-2—1-8/coat 
Antifouling 161P 3-4-4-0 1-8-2-2 


On the rougher surfaces it was generally found that 
more paint was used for the first anticorrosive coat, 
i.e. approaching 2-5 oz/yd? whereas with the smoother 
surfaces only 1-7 oz/yd* would be used. After painting, 
the specimen panels were immersed from one of the 
Admiralty exposure rafts in Langston Harbour for 
two years. 

Visual assessment of these painted panels after the 
exposure period showed that the number of coats of 
Anticorrosive 655 and the presence of a pretreatment 





Manuscript received 15 August 1961. 
The author is with the Admiralty Central Dockyard Labora- 
tory, Portsmouth. 


* Pretreatment primer is to Ministry of Supply Specification 
CS2626D and consists basically of zinc chromate, phosphoric 
acid, and butyric resin. 
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MAXIMUM PROFILE HEIGHT, mils 
1 Effect of particle size on surface roughness 


primer had considerable effect on the paint perform- 
ance. Specimens treated with the pretreatment primer 
exhibited no paint breakdown* even when there were 
only three coats of anticorrosive present. In the 
absence of a pretreatment primer the seven coat anti- 
corrosive system was perfect, but with the five coat 
anticorrosive system there was up to 5% of the paint 
broken down, and with the three coat anticorrosive 
system there was considerable paint breakdown the 
extent of which was dependent on the surface rough- 
ness as shown in Table I. 


EFFECT OF WEATHERING AFTER GRIT BLASTING 

ON THE PAINT PERFORMANCE 

Under shipyard conditions it is rarely possible for 
ships’ plate to be painted immediately after grit 
blasting, which gives rise to the question of the effect 
of weathering between blasting and painting. 

A further set of specimen panels were prepared by 
grit blasting with various grades of chilled iron grit in 
order to obtain various surface roughnesses. For 
controls, similar specimen panels were prepared by 
acid pickling followed by weathering for three months 
and wire brushing before use. Panels with each surface 
preparation were painted after weathering for 0, 8, 
24, and 36 h under dry marine aerial conditions. The 
protective system used was three coats of Anti- 
corrosive 655 followed by one coat of Antifouling 
161P. After the panels were painted they were exposed 
under marine full immersion conditions for two years. 





* Paint breakdown is defined as the percentage area of the 
panel over which the paint has failed by blistering, flaking to 
bare metal, and rusting. 


TABLE 1 Effect of surface roughness on paint performance: 


TABLE I! Effect of weathering time on paint performance 








three coats Anticorrosive 655 
Abrasive chilled iron grit 
size (BS 410 mesh) ‘ie’ ie a” en oo 
Maximum profile height 
mils) 60 58 44 40 26 24 20 
‘aint breakdown, %, oe a ow he: ha a 


Surface preparation 
(grit size, BS 410 mesh) 12 14 16 18 22 30 52 Wire 





brushed 
Maximum profile height 
(mils) 6-0 5-8 4:4 4:0 2-6 2-4 2-0... 
Paint breakdown, % 

Weathering, h 0 75 75 80 40 30 20 25 10 

8 90 90 80 75 20 25 20 175 

24 80 75 90 75 60 35 50 75 

36 90 75 80 80 40 50 40 75 





The time interval between grit blasting the steel 
plate and the application of the first coat of paint was 
found to affect the paint performance as shown in 
Table I. 

The outstanding performance of the wire brushed 
panel was attributed to the superior surface condition 
that is obtainable under laboratory testing conditions. 
When the wire brushed panels were weathered to a 
condition that was comparable to the quality of the 
finish generally obtained on a ship’s hull, the paint 
performance was inferior to that obtained with the 
finer grit blasted finishes. This illustrates the benefit 
of applying paint systems to grit blasted surfaces. 


PROPERTIES OF OPEN BLASTING ABRASIVES 


It is uneconomic to collect the spent grit from the 
floor of the dry dock for reuse, and hence the abrasive 
should be cheap. Since the use of sand is prohibited 
for any open grit blasting process that is practical for 
cleaning ships’ hulls, the choice of abrasive rests with 
either silica-free sands such as olivine or the slags from 
metal refining processes which are waste products. 
Some of the metal refining slags which might be con- 
sidered for open grit blasting are listed in Table ITI, 
together with their chemical compositions and 
specific gravities. 

Commercial samples of each of these products were 
obtained. These samples were found to vary consider- 
ably in particle size as shown in Table IV. In order to 
obtain an average grit size, the average coarseness was 
calculated: 

1 
average grain fineness 





Average coarseness = 


total sum of % retained on sieves 
~ % retained on each sieve x mesh size of next largest sieve 


Grit blasting trials were carried out with these samples 
using a gin dia. nozzle held 18in from the plate, the 
pressure of the compressed air supply being 80 Ib/in*. 
Areas of about 15 ft? on a rusty mild steel plate were 
blasted to assess the merits of each abrasive and the 
hazards to the operator. The operator was of the 
opinion that there was little to choose between the 
copper refining and blast-furnace slags, but the lead 
refining grit broke up on impact with the steel plate, 





TABLE 111 Percentage compositions of metal refining slags 





SiO, (as CaO+ 





Refining silicate), MgO, FeO, Remainder, Specific 

process % % % % gravity 

Copper slag 32-45 25-33 24-35 .... 3-63 

Iron blast- 

furnace slag 33-47 31-48 1-2 Al,O, 5-25 2-95 
Mn 1-3 

Lead slag 28-37 16-21 30-45 Al,O,+ZnO 3-5 


up to 10% 
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TABLE IV _ Particle sizes of abrasive samples 
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Mesh size (IMM) 





Abrasive 8 10 12 16 20 30 40 50 60 80 100 coarseness 
% retained on sieve 

Copper refining slags A 14 16 54 14 1 1 0-104 

B 4 10 44 16 18 6 2 0-083 

Cc 2 18 60 16 3 l 0-062 

D (Remaining 25% less than 100 mesh) 21 21 21 6 6 0-022 
Blast-furnace slags <A 7 8 45 20 17 2 1 0-088 

B 10 32 26 24 4 2 2 0-076 
Lead refining slag 4 38 16 26 7 6 1 2 0-068 





producing a high percentage of dust, and hence this 
slag was not considered suitable for shipyard use. 
With the coarse grades of copper refining slag it was 
observed that grit particles became embedded in the 
steel plate. 

In order to measure the surface roughness obtained 
with each abrasive a number of 15in x 10in x #in 
panels were grit blasted. These panels before blasting 
were in the smooth ‘as-rolled’ condition. In this 
instance the surface roughnesses were measured using a 
‘Talysurf’. The values for the maximum profile height 
were found to agree very closely with those obtained 
by sectioning and microscopic measurement, and by 
the method in which the blasted surface is viewed 
through a microscope focused first on the peaks and 
then on the valleys.* The maximum profile heights 
obtained on the specimen panels using each abrasive 
are shown in Table V. 

The grain coarseness was found to be related to the 
surface roughness of the cleaned steel, as shown in 
Fig.2. On this graph the relationship between surface 
roughness and grain coarseness for the copper refining 
slag is shown by a continuous line, and that predicted 
for the blast-furnace slags by the dotted line. The 
grain coarseness was used as a measure of the particle 
size, and if divided by a factor of 2-5 an approximate 
value for the average grain size in inches is obtained. 


PAINT PERFORMANCE ON MILD STEEL SURFACES 
GRIT BLASTED WITH VARIOUS ABRASIVES 

After grit blasting mild steel, particles of embedded 
abrasive invariably adhere to the steel. When investi- 
gating the properties of mild steel weld slags and their 
effect on paint performance,‘ it became apparent that 
slags of the iron silicate type adhering to mild steel 
could simulate galvanic corrosion and adversely affect 
the paint performance. 

Several slags of the iron silicate type are commerci- 
ally available for grit blasting, of which the most 
extensively used is the copper refining slag. 

The electrode potentials of mild steel, mill scale, and 
the copper refining slag in sea water at 20°C were 


TABLE V Maximum profile height on steel piate after 





measured with reference to a saturated calomel half 
cell with the following results: 


Mild steel —0-65 V 
Copper refining slag —0-3 V 
Mill scale —0-2 V 


In order to investigate the effect of abrasive particles 
adhering to mild steel under a paint system, specimen 
6in x 10in x {in panels were grit blasted. Two differ- 
ent degrees of surface roughness on panels prepared by 
grit blasting using the copper refining slag were 
obtained by holding the blasting nozzle 48in and 18in 
from the panels. Four specimens with each surface 
roughness were prepared. To act as controls four 
similar panels were grit blasted with steel grit using a 
closed blasting process. The surface roughnesses of the 
specimen panels were measured by the microscopic 
vertical method described previously, and were as 
follows: 


Abrasive Maximum profile height, mils 
Copper refining slag 

Fine finish 2-5 

Rough finish 4-5 
Steel grit 3-0 


Duplicate specimen panels with each of the above sur- 
face finishes were painted with each of the following 
protective systems: (i) three coats Anticorrosive 655+- 
one coat of Antifouling 161P; (ii) one coat pretreatment 
primer-+ three coats of Anticorrosive 655-+-one coat of 
Antifouling 161P. The average dry film thicknesses 
were; pretreatment primer <0-5 mils; Anticorrosive 
655, 5-0-5-7 mils; and Antifouling 161P, 1-4~1-9 mils. 














blasting 
Grain coarseness Maximum profile 

Abrasive (from Table IV) height, mils 
Copper refining slags A 0-104 5-0 

B 0-083 4:5 

Cc 0-062 40 

D 0-022 1-0 
Blast-furnace slags A 0-088 3-0 

B 0-076 3-5 
Lead refining slag 0-068 4-0 
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TABLE Vi Paint performance on steel grit biasted with 








chilled iron or iron silicate 

Maximum 

profile Pre- Paint 

roughness treatment breakdown, 
Abrasive height, mils primer % 
Copper refining slag 2-5 Nil 30 
Copper refining slag 4:5 Nil 20 
Chilled iron grit 3-0 Nil 5 
Copper refining slag 2-5 1 coat 5 
Copper refining slag 4-5 1 coat 5 
Chilled iron grit 3-0 1 coat 1 





The painted panels were immersed for one year 
from a raft in Langston Harbour. On completion 
of the exposure period the panels were cleaned and 
examined. It was obvious that there was less paint 
breakdown on the steel-grit blasted panels than on 
those blasted with the iron silicate slag. Using the pre- 
treatment primer a far superior paint performance 
was obtained, but the same difference between the 
two abrasives was apparent, as shown in Table VI. 

It will thus be observed that the surface roughness 
alone had very little effect on the paint performance. 

Having obtained such an obvious difference in paint 
performance between these two abrasives a second 
trial is being conducted to compare the paint per- 
formance on panels prepared using blasting grits of 
chilled iron, blast-furnace slag, lead refining slag, and 
copper refining slag. These panels painted with a 
five coat anticorrosive system have been exposed under 
marine full immersion conditions for ten months and 
to date there is no paint breakdown. 


DISCUSSION 


From the surface roughness measurements on steel 
plate blasted with graded chilled iron grits it was 
evident that the maximum profile height was propor- 
tional to the grit size. When the abrasive was of a 
variable particle size it was apparent that the maximum 
profile height was about proportional to the average 
particle size. As the velocity of abrasive particles is 
only about 15% of the air velocity® it would not be 
surprising if the smaller particles were moving with 
higher velocity. Since the impact energy is propor- 
tional to the particle mass and the square of the 
velocity (KE=} mv*) there will be an optimum 
particle size in any aggregate which will cause the 
greatest surface roughening. 

There was evidence that abrasives of high specific 
gravity caused greater surface roughening but no 
mathematical relationship was established. It might 
also be expected that the shape of the grit can affect 
the maximum profile height since grit with sharp 
corners would penetrate further into the steel plate 
than grit with rounded corners. A surface roughness 
factor of 3:4 has been illustrated between steel shot 
and angular steel grit of the same particle size.* 

The rate of cleaning was not fully investigated but 
it was apparent that the finer grits gave faster clean- 
ing, and more abrasive was consumed. Hence there is 
an optimum particle size for maximum economy which 
accounts for labour, machinery, and abrasive costs per 
unit area cleaned. Such a factor would have to be 
evaluated for any particular type of grit by full scale 
trials. There is, however, an overriding factor that the 
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abrasive must be of sufficient size to provide adequate 
cleaning such as the removal of old paint, marine 
fouling, mill scale, and weld slag. 

The paint performance on mild steel after grit 
blasting with an iron silicate abrasive has been shown 
to be inferior to that using chilled iron grit as the 
abrasive. It is believed that the reason for this phen- 
omenon is the embedding of abrasive particles in the 
steel plate being cleaned. Such iron silicate particles 
are invariably cathodic to mild steel since they contain 
the iron oxides Fe,O, and FeO which are known to be 
conducting and semi-conducting respectively, and are 
cathodic to steel. In neutral electrolytes an electro- 
chemical reaction gives rise to a hydroxyl ion concen- 
tration at the cathode and causes paint blistering.® 
Consequently any cathodic particles embedded in grit 
blasted steel plate could initiate paint breakdown. The 
use of a pretreatment primer was exceptionally 
efficient in reducing paint breakdown due to this 
cause. The fact that no paint breakdown was observed 
on such test panels with a thick anticorrosive system 
after ten months exposure indicates that the entrap- 
ment of slag particles in the grit blasted plate is not a 
serious problem. 

The results obtained for the paint performance on 
surfaces of varying roughness were conclusive in 
themselves and were in agreement with the general 
findings of similar work in which red lead paints were 
used.* 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results indicate that provided an adequate thick- 
ness of paint is applied the surface roughness is a 
minor factor in determining paint performance. It is 
evident that on grit blasted surfaces the application of 
one coat of pretreatment primer is equivalent to at 
least two coats of Anticorrosive 655 in its effect on 
preventing paint breakdown. When using thick paint 
systems, i.e. one coat pretreatment primer -+five coats 
Anticorrosive 655 the effect of surface roughness 
appears negligible. If for economic purposes the use 
of a thinner paint system is contemplated the surface 
roughness factor should be taken into account and an 
appropriate grade of grit used for blasting. 

The excellent performance of the wire brushed 
panels which were painted without any intermediate 
weathering was attributed to the superior surface con- 
dition obtainable in the laboratory as opposed to the 
finish obtained on a ship’s hull. When similar panels 
were slightly weathered to a condition comparable to 
the finish generally obtained on a ship’s hull the paint 
performance was inferior to that on the smooth grit 
blasted surfaces. The effect of weathering grit blasted 
surfaces was to reduce the effective paint life and 
consequently the practice of allowing a grit blasted 
surface to show a brown tinge before applying the pre- 
treatment primer is not recommended. 

The ideal properties of an abrasive for compressed 
air blasting of ship’s plate are that the particle size 
should be as small as possible for efficient blasting and 
the grit should have a high specific gravity. Preferably 
the abrasive should be either electrically non-conduct- 
ing or, if conducting, its electrode potential should be 
similar to that of mild steel. 

The outstanding recommendation obtainable from 
these investigations is that a suitable pretreatment 
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primer should be applied to the grit blasted steel be- 
fore the main anticorrosive system for improved paint 
performance. 
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Annealing of whiteheart malleable 


iron in iron ores 


J. C. Wright, Ph.D., A.1.M., W. J. Elder, Dip.Tech., L.I.M., and J. C. Billington, Ph.D., D.I.C. 


THE ANNEALING of whiteheart malleable iron, by pack- 
ing white iron castings in iron ores followed by heating, 
is more widespread, both in tonnage treated! and in the 
number of foundries operating the process, than the 
controlled atmosphere gaseous process using electric 
furnaces. Thus, annealing by iron ore is still important 
and this account reviews present knowledge on the 
mechanism and the practical application of the pro- 
cess, and describes work investigating certain of its 
aspects. The aim for higher production by the iron ore 
process has been attended by increased difficulty in 
its operation. Before considering these difficulties in 
detail, the basic factors controlling the process will be 
examined and then related to the present difficulties. 


THEORY OF THE WHITEHEART MALLEABLE 
ANNEALING PROCESS 

Annealing by the ore packing or Réaumur process 
involves a three-stage cycle. These stages are: (i) 
packing the castings in a carefully sized iron ore 
mixture in luted annealing cans and heating slowly to 
a temperature between 950° and 1 050°C; (ii) holding at 
this temperature for sufficient hours, depending on the 
section and composition of the castings, to eliminate 
free cementite from the castings by solution in the 
austenite decarburization, and precipitation of the 
excess carbon as graphite nodules; and (iii) cooling 
very slowly to and through the critical temperature 
range to avoid precipitation of grain-boundary hyper- 
eutectoid cementite, followed by fairly rapid cooling 
to room temperature. The final structure of thin- 
section castings consists of a ferrite matrix with 
dispersed graphite nodules. Thin-section castings 
show an outer zone of ferrite and a central zone of 
pearlite matrix and graphite nodules. These structural 
changes have been dealt with at length by Hall? and 
Palmer.* However, it is necessary to show how the 
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SYNOPSIS 

The paper reviews present practice for annealing white- 
heart malleable castings in iron ores, and discusses 
factors over which the annealer should exercise strict 
control. Methods of improving annealing ore quality are 
considered, but practical tests show them to be of little 
value, and attention is concentrated on magnetic cleaning 
of the returned-ore part of the annealing ore mixtures. 
This cleaning process removes a considerable quantity of 
harmful slag-forming impurities when these are present 
as discrete kibble-sized particles without impairing the 
decarburizing qualities of the cleaned ore mixtures. 
Annealing trials are reported using two commercial 
hematite ores mixed with magnetically cleaned and 
normal returned ores. It is shown that sticking problems 
are more sertous when the gangue particles are present as 
discrete particles, and therefore magnetic cleaning of the 
returned ore is beneficial in such a case. This cleaning 
had no retarding influence on the rate of decarburization 
achieved in the trials, and in fact the value of circulating 
partially spent ore is questioned. 2001 





desired annealing conditions affect the ore mixtures 
used in the process. 

When the annealing temperature is examined from 
the point of view of the ore certain limitations must be 
considered. The oxidizing potential of the ore will 
increase with increasing temperature and although it 
is desirable that this potential should be high to 
achieve efficient decarburization of the castings it is 
also necessary to limit the oxygen available so as to 
avoid scaling the castings and depleting the ore of its 
oxygen too quickly. Most annealing ores contain 
gangue materials and if the annealing temperature is 
too high there is a danger of fluxing between the 
gangue and ferrous oxide which forms in the ore 
mixture during the annealing process by the following 
reactions: 
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[(C] +: 0,——-+CO, During heating up 
J 00+ FeO 4+ 2Fe0 + COs — 


[C} + a 
CO+FeO-[Fe]+CO, 

















The gas atmosphere in the annealing cans is a 
carbon dioxide/carbon monoxide mixture whose 
composition is largely controlled by the annealing 
temperature, which in turn controls the rate of diffu- 
sion of carbon through the austenite in the castings 
and the rate of reaction with the ore particles. At the 
start of the annealing process when the carbon con- 
centration at the surface of the casting is a maximum 
so also is the oxidizing potential of the ore, since the 
diffusion of oxygen through each particle is either 
unnecessary or the diffusion path is very short. There- 
fore the maximum rate of decarburization is achieved 
at the start of the process and is controlled by the 
rates of reaction of carbon and oxygen in the annealing 
cans and not by the diffusion rates of these elements 
through their respective media, as is the case in the 
later stages of the process. The active ferrous oxide 
produced during the annealing process is available to 
form low melting point mixtures with the gangue 
constituents of the ore mixture; if the annealing 
temperature is too high, a liquid component 1s formed 
between the ore and the castings. 

Thus, it can be seen that the rate of oxygen supplied 
by the ore must not be so high as to cause rapid break- 
down of the ore to fines, nor so slow as to restrict 
oxidation of the carbon at the casting surface. These 
requirements necessitate a compromise in annealing 
temperatures depending on the type of ore used. 


PRACTICE OF ANNEALING IN ORE MIXTURES 


In recent years difficulties in operating the ore- 
annealing process have increased. The main reason for 
this has been the gradual increase in annealing 
temperature in an effort to decrease annealing time 
and achieve higher production rates. Twenty years ago 
an annealing temperature of 950°C was regarded as an 
upper limit but at present temperatures as high as 
1050°C are regarded as not abnormal and occasionally 
higher temperatures may be reached, although this is 
usually unintentional. 

For reasons of economy, efficiency, and the applica- 
tion of the Clean Air Act, oil-fired furnaces are replac- 
ing the older type coal-fired furnaces. These oil furn- 
aces are capable of more intense heating to higher 
temperatures. In addition, the most commonly used 
fuel oils introduce up to 3-2°S8 into the combustion 
zone. As explained in the previous section, higher 
temperatures accelerate the decarburization process, 
but more troubles arise from the subsidiary effects 
such as the collapse and fluxing of the ore. The latter 
effect leads to adhesion of the ore to the castings and 
an increased tendency to reduce the ore to metal. The 
introduction of sulphur into the annealing furnace 
atmosphere combined with high annealing tempera- 
ture has undoubtedly increased the incidence of the 
heavy scaling defect known as ‘peeling’. Peeling defects 
have been known to occur owing to sulphur in the 
annealing ore, irrespective of furnace atmosphere, but 
the recent increase in peeling defects can very largely 
be ascribed to sulphur from fuel oil. 
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Until about 1957 a very large proportion of the ore 
used for whiteheart annealing in the UK was Cumber- 
land hematite. These deposits have shown deteriora- 
tion in recent years. The ore veins are narrower than 
formerly and the proportion of stone from the side- 
walls and footwalls which is included in the ore as- 
mined has increased. The inclusion of increased 
amounts of gangue material reduces the refractoriness 
of the Cumberland ore in the annealing process. 

The whiteheart malleable ironfounder wishes to 
take advantage of the increased production rates 
obtained with higher annealing temperatures, but 
there is a limit to the temperatures which even the 
highest grade ore will withstand. In fact some virtu- 
ally pure hematite ores have been uneconomical 
because they collapsed to fines after one heat, and left 
very little suitable material for recycling with new ore 
in subsequent annealing cycles. Obviously a com- 
promise must be sought between the preparation of a 
suitable ore at an increased cost to the annealer and 
the control of annealing conditions to give higher 
production rates. 


ANNEALING ORE QUALITY 


The quality of ore for the whiteheart malleable iron 
annealing process is not a simple thing to define. 
Ideally the ore should be rich in available oxygen from 
a high ferric oxide content and the oxygen should be 
released at a suitable rate. The ore should not break 
down to fines easily during the annealing process or it 
will be lost during the screening of the partially spent 
ore before re-use. The ore mixture should be sufficient- 
ly refractory to resist spalling and fluxing. 

Fluxing depends to a great extent on the amount 
and type of gangue present. Mild cases of fluxing are 
revealed by isolated particles of the ore sticking to the 
surface of the casting. In these cases it is very likely 
that the particles will be impurities such as lime, 
arising from the calcination of limestone in the ore, or 
particles of iron oxide containing impurities. The 
worst cases of fluxing involve sufficient gangue to 
cause many particles of iron ore to cement themselves 
on to the castings, and the whole contents of the 
annealing can, castings. and ore, are firmly stuck 
together in one mass. Serious cases of fluxing defects 
are exorbitantly expensive in recovering the castings. 
The ore and impurity particles may be removed by 
barrelling or similar cleaning processes, but the fluxing 
action frequently pits the casting deeply and the last 
traces of the slag may be very difficult to remove. This 
latter point is illustrated when attempts are made to 
galvanize castings which suffered only minor fluxing 
damage. The cleaning process may apparently have 
removed all traces of the defect but many of the 
defects will not be wetted in the galvanizing process 
and show up clearly as bare spots. 


CONTROL OF THE ANNEALING PROCESS 


Fluxing defects are frequently aggravated by insuffici- 
ent control over the annealing conditions. Palmer‘ has 
illustrated the temperature distribution possible in 
coal-fired or pulverized fuel-fired annealing furnaces, 
and fluxing conditions will vary considerably within 
such furnaces. Gas- and oil-fired furnaces are better, 
but nevertheless the temperature distribution within 
each oven should be investigated and control thermo- 
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TABLE | Analyses of sponge iron close to casting surface 





Total iron 71-71% 
(Iron calculated as FeO) 92-4% 
Silica 16-76% 
Lime 2-30% 
Magnesia 0-81% 
Alumina 1-80% 
Sulphur 0-039% 





couples sited to give a reliable indication of tempera- 
ture conditions within the furnace. 

If fluxing constituents are present in potentially 
dangerous amounts, castings can still be annealed free 
from defects if suitable precautions are taken. Rigid 
maximum temperature control is essential and periods 
as short as 1 h with the temperature only a few degrees 
above the specified limit are dangerous. In the authors’ 
experience, fluxing defects are more common from 
furnaces whose temperature control is erratic than 
from furnaces running at relatively high but con- 
sistent annealing temperatures. 

Fluxing defects are aggravated by markedly reduc- 
ing conditions occurring at the surface of the castings 
such as may arise from a slow rate of oxygen release 
from the ore. Reducing conditions can become suffici- 
ently extreme for ore to be completely reduced in the 
solid state to sponge iron and to weld on to the casting. 
Such particles are impossible to remove from a casting 
without grinding. 

As an illustration of the effect of such reducing 
conditions the analysis in Table I resulted from the 
examination of ore close to castings which showed 
very firm adhesion of kibbles, consisting mainly of 
sponge iron, to their surface. 

It is evident from this analysis that free iron must 
be present in the spent ore, because even if the iron 
was present as ferrous oxide there would be insufficient 
allowance in the analysis to accommodate a minimum 
of 21-7 % of impurities without considerably exceeding 
a total of 100°. X-ray diffraction analysis confirmed 
the presence of elemental iron and ferrous oxide but no 
ferric oxide was observed. It could then be shown that 
the ore contained at least 4°, of free iron and no more 
than 29°, of ferrous oxide. Further evidence of the 
presence of iron was given by the malleability of the 
affected kibbles which are usually very brittle. In this 
case they could be hammered flat without fracture and 
then presented a matt but metallic lustre. The cast- 
ings, averaging lin in section, were not sufficiently 
decarburized in spite of the fact that they had been 
treated for not less than five days at 1020°C in an oil- 
fired furnace. The castings which showed the worst 
ore reduction and adherence were taken from cans 
close to the direct flame from the oil burners. The 
temperature in these particular cans may well have 
exceeded 1020°C. Excessively reducing conditions can 
easily arise from using ore mixtures with too little 
available oxygen and an ore mixture strength which is 
too weak is undesirable. Since it is virtually impossible 
to exclude the furnace combustion atmosphere from 
entering the annealing cans during the annealing 

process, any tendency towards reducing conditions in 
combustion of the fuel will influence the atmosphere 
within the cans towards the reducing conditions. On 
the other hand, a fast release of oxygen from the ore 
promotes strongly oxidizing conditions within the can. 
These give rise to heavily scaled castings commonly 
referred to as ‘burnt’. 


TABLE I! Analyses of fresh and partially spent Cumberland 
ore and fresh Ouenza ore 





Fresh Partially spent Fresh 
Cumberland ore Cumberland ore Ouenza ore 
o/ °o o/ 

/0 ‘o /o 





Fe,0, 79-9 9-85 80-2 
Fe Nil 63-50 0-7 
MnO 0-14 0-14 2-53 
S8i0, 7-50 18-18 3-60 
CaO 5-51 3-40 6-68 
Ss 0-01 0-07 0-06 





Apart from dealing with temperature and atmos- 
pheric conditions in annealing the ironfounder can also 
control the impurity level in the partially spent ore in 
circulation to some extent. It is easier to clean 
impurities from partially spent ore than from fresh 
kibbles because of changes occurring during annealing. 
Limestone in the fresh kibbles is burnt to lime which 
breaks down and tends to be screened from partially 
spent ore as fines. The major sulphur-bearing impuri- 
ties also fall into this category and it is definitely 
beneficial to screen partially spent ore and reject every- 
thing passing 4 or preferably #, mesh. Silica tends to 
resist breakdown and cannot be removed successfully 
by screening. Indeed the silica content of an ore 
generally rises with repeated use. 

Weathering of partially spent ore is beneficial. In a 
moist atmosphere, lime forms calcium hydroxide 
which may be screened or washed out of the ore with 
ease. At the same time there is a tendency for the ore 
to recover some of its oxygen availability, although 
this requires a few months to produce a significant 
improvement. This process can be accelerated arti- 
ficially, with a solution of ammonium chloride. This 
leads to the formation of ferric chloride with the 
release of ammonia; and the ferric chloride in turn 
hydrolyzes to form ferric hydroxide and finally ferric 
oxide. Although the maximum chloride treatment 
accelerates the rusting process it is dangerous to use 
ore so treated while it contains free chloride. Both 
ammonium and ferric chloride either break down or 
are leached out of the ore easily by deliberate washing 
or natural weathering. Use of ore containing large 
amounts of ferric chloride will result in the release of 
volatile chlorides in the annealing furnace with conse- 
quent corrosion damage to refractories and metal 
parts. 

Another difficulty which the ironfounder can avoid 
is caused by injudicious mixing of ores of different 
types. An ore containing an appreciable quantity of 
silica and another carrying limestone impurity may be 
perfectly satisfactory when used separately, but if they 
are mixed or if new ore of the one type is introduced 
into partially spent ore of the other type, fluxing 
troubles may be encountered owing to the comple- 
mentary fluxing action of the combined impurities. 
This problem is illustrated in Table II, which gives the 
analysis of a typical Cumberland red ore as fresh 
kibbles, the average analysis of the partially spent ore 
in circulation resulting from the use of the Cumber- 
land ore, and a typical analysis of Ouenza hematite 
which was introduced. A Cumberland ore mixture and 
an Quenza hematite mixture were perfectly satis- 
factory when in use separately but fluxing defects arose 
when they were mixed. 

The effect of such mixing may not be evident in the 
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TABLE Ii! Analyses of annealing ores investigated. Typical average composition 








Lancashire Portuguese Brazilian Spanish N. African N. African Canadian 

Cumberland Whitrigg Freja Itabera Orada Ouenza Rif Wabana 
Fe,0,, % 78-12 94-80 64-07 97-45 86-4 77-88 82-89 65-85 
FeO, % 0-20 0-11 23-41 1-15 ND 0-23 6-32 9-63 
Si0,, % 10-45 1-81 4-81 0-50 6-6 2-72 3°87 10-00 
CaO, % 5°35 0-14 1-50 0-07 3°7 4°81 0-75 2°80 
MgO, % 0-14 0-07 1-05 ND 2-1 1-08 0-60 0-40 
Al,O5, % 4-25 ND 0-98 0-42 0-4 0-47 1-57 ND 
MnO,, % 0-14 ND ND ND ND 2-38 ND ND 
8, % 0-012 0-03 0-054 0-006 0-13 0-040 0-24 0-31 
PO,, % 0-007 ND ND 0-09 ND 0-01 ND 2-135 
Ign. loss 5°32 ND 1-05 0-60 ND ND ND ND 





ND = Not determined 


first annealing heat but further additions of the new 
type of ore, containing limestone in the example given 
above, may raise the combined impurity levels above 
the safe limits. Table II also illustrates the build-up of 
silica and sulphur and decrease in lime content in the 
partially spent ore compared with the fresh ore, due to 
screening. 

Strict attention by the whiteheart malleable iron- 
founder to the detailed control of the annealing pro- 
cess as outlined above would undoubtedly reduce the 
number of annealing defects very considerably. At the 
same time a consistently high quality of annealing ore 
at an economical cost is obviously desirable. Two 
methods of attempting to achieve this are: (i) to select 
an ore as-mined which is of high quality and also suit- 
able for annealing; (ii) to dress an ore in order to 
improve its quality for annealing. 


EXAMINATION OF IRON ORES FOR 
ANNEALING PURPOSES 
A variety of ores have been examined with a view to 
determining their suitability in the annealing process. 
Tests can be applied to the ore in kibble form in order 
to assess its suitability approximately, but final 
suitability can be proved only by full-scale industrial 
tests under well controlled conditions. A chemical 
analysis is frequently informative and Table III gives 
the analysis or range of ores examined by the authors 
in recent years. Generally speaking the impurities to 
be avoided are silica, limestone, sources of sulphur 
such as pyrites and barytes, and fluorides. The 
amounts of any of these impurities which can be 
tolerated vary with the ore. Precise limits on composi- 
tion of the annealing ore, annealing temperatures, and 
times to avoid fluxing defects are not known. The 
number of variables which may affect the process is 
too great to allow more than a general survey of the 
factors which cause fluxing defects. It is certain that 
the tendency to form fluxing defects increases with (i) 
annealing temperature, (ii) annealing times, (iii) 
decreasing decarburizing power of the ore, (iv) in- 
creasing silica, lime, and fluoride content of the ore. 

The severity of attack is largely controlled by the 
amount and type of slag created from constituents of 
the ore. Slags are more likely to be created from fine 
particles of impurities if their surfaces are freely open 
to reaction. Fine impurities disseminated within 
larger particles of hematite do not seem to be so harm- 
ful, but screening out of all fines from annealing ore is 
beneficial in avoiding slag formation. 

Palmer* suggests when ore is contaminated with 
more than 4%, limestone and with fluorspar, sticking 
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is possible, particularly if the silica content exceeds 
10°% at the same time. He quotes the analysis of a slag 
which caused serious ore adhesion as 5°6%Fe; 
21-41% FeO; 2-56%Fe,0,; 11-05%CaO; 1-87°F; 
50%SiO,. Ternary and quaternary combinations of 
the components CaO; FeO; CaF,; SiO,; Al,O, can form 
liquid slags at temperatures of the order of 1000- 
1100°C and even simple binary combinations may be 
liquid at temperatures which might exist in annealing 
cans situated close to the flame. The presence of a slag 
can explain the poor decarburization of the castings in 
that it acts as a barrier between the carbon at the 
casting surface and the decarburizing atmosphere. On 
the other hand, the surface carbon will be in contact 
with ferrous oxide at the scale/slag interface. The 
carbon could reduce the ferrous oxide to iron in the 
solid state, this iron allowing diffusion of carbon to its 
surface and so on. Gradually a ferrous oxide rich slag 
could be converted to a spongy but solid iron particle 
very firmly welded to the casting. 

In the presence of sulphur, either in the ore mixture 
or in the furnace atmosphere, the slag layer formed 
may contain ferrous sulphide, and its melting point is 
likely to be lowered as a result. The eutectic between 
ferrous oxide and ferrous sulphide melts at 920°C. 
Other contaminants in the ore such as magnesia appear 
to have less effect than those mentioned above. 
Magnesia is most likely to be associated with lime, 
having arisen from the calcination of dolomitic lime- 
stone in the new ore. 

Other quality requirements of annealing ore include 
resistance to spalling, little tendency to produce fines 
during crushing by the supplier or in handling by the 
annealer, and a suitable rate of reaction during 
annealing. Production of fines during crushing is un- 
desirable because it wastes otherwise useful hematite 
at sizes unsuitable for annealing. Spalling during 
annealing also produces fines and is undesirable. The 
rate of reaction in annealing may be assessed from 
small-scale annealing trials in the laboratory, designed 
to simulate works practice and using standard test 
bars in place of castings on which to base the assess- 
ment. With these quality requirements under con- 
sideration, kibble samples of the ores listed in Table IIT 
have been examined to determine their suitability for 
annealing purposes. 

The available oxygen content varies from about 
22°% in the Canadian, Wabana ore to over 29% in the 
Brazilian ore. Only the home-produced ores could be 
described as relatively cheap but of the imported ores 
the Ouenza ore is also moderately cheap although it is 
somewhat variable in quality. Rif has the unusual 
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disadvantage of a dangerously high initial sulphur 
content while the Itabera and Wabana ores examined 
tend to produce a high proportion of fines during 
annealing. Only the Freja ore sample was amenable to 
magnetic cleaning in the as-received state because it is 
a magnetite ore. Both Rif and the Wabana ore are 
somewhat magnetic but not sufficiently so to allow 
successful cleaning. The Brazilian (Itabera) ore had 
the highest purity and available oxygen content but 
was not completely satisfactory. It appears to be too 
reactive, quickly becomes spongy during annealing, 
and produces an abnormally large amount of fines. 
Since it is also expensive the rapid deterioration 
renders the ore rather uneconomical compared with 
home-produced ores. Thus high purity in the ore is no 
guarantee of successful and economical annealing. 
Reference to the above comments on a variety of ores 
illustrates the difficulty of replacing the Cumberland 
ores with a satisfactory, economical, and readily 
available substitute. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ANNEALING ORE QUALITY 


Hematite for annealing purposes is used in a range of 
sizes less than jin; 60 kibble ore is about %in—}in; 
70 kibble, }in—Zin; and 80 kibble ,',in—}in. If fairly 
massive lumps of gangue are present in as-mined 
hematite then in crushing the latter to kibble sizes the 
gangue will also be reduced to discrete particles of the 
same size range. Since the gangue particles will fre- 
queritly become stained by the hematite they will be 
almost indistinguishable in appearance from the 
hematite. Any hand-picking of gangue from the ore 
can be done only beiore crushing and even then it is 
not an efficient process. In certain deposits gangue is 
mined with the hematite in discrete lumps. In the 
Cumberland deposits sandstone occurs in a weakly 
bonded form, red-stained throughout and having a 
density of about 2-50. This material commonly con- 
tains less than 5% iron (7% Fe,0O,) but on casual 
inspection appears similar to hematite. Being rela- 
tively friable, this type of rock would tend to crush to 
fines and be taken out to a large extent in screening. 
On the other hand silica can be present in a massive 
crystalline form which is easier to recognize because it 
is fairly pure but after crushing it remains in the 
annealing ore as discrete kibbles. Similarly, limestone 
may occur in the as-mined ore in a form which varies 
from a relatively soft aggregate with a density of 2-67 
to almost perfectly formed calcite crystals with a 
density of 2-91. An additional complication occurs 
when the softer forms of limestone are contaminated 
with carbonaceous matter which blackens them con- 
siderably although they may still contain more than 
86%, calcium carbonate. 

There is a possibility of dealing with coarse aggre- 
gates of impurities in hematite either by handpicking 
the lump ore or dressing either lump or kibbled ore but 
it is virtually impossible to separate the impurities 
when they are present as thin veins in the hematite or 
in finely disseminated form. Finely disseminated silica 
and calcite may be distributed in a manner which can 
be seen on close inspection but the colour of the lump 
would be such as to pass as high-grade hematite during 
hand-picking. Assuming the impurities to be finely 
distributed, crushing to kibble sizes will alter neither 
the appearance nor the density of the individual 
particles. 


Wright et al. 
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MINERAL DRESSING TECHNIQUES 

No mineral dressing technique treating a size range 
below that of the annealing kibbles is applicable since, 
even if successful, the fine hematite concentrate would 
be unsuitable for annealing purposes and no econom- 
ical method of agglomerating the fines into the kibble 
sizes is known. This limitation excludes the techniques 
of flotation, tabling, and high intensity magnetic 
separation. Theoretically, high intensity magnetic 
separation is attractive for cleaning hematite, and low 
intensity fields may be used to clean magnetite. The 
magnetic permeability of hematite, relative to pure 
iron rated at 100, is 1-32 and the permeabilities of 
quartz and calcite are 0-37 and 0-03 respectively. In 
practice, the method is unsatisfactory because the 
hematite must be crushed very small to separate the 
impurities from the hematite completely, particularly 
if the impurities are finely disseminated, and also the 
very high intensity magnetic field can be created 
economically only across a very small gap, consider- 
ably smaller than the kibble sizes. 

Rejecting high intensity magnetic separation as a 
means of cleaning hematite ore in kibble sizes it 
remains to consider gravity concentration methods 
such as jigging or heavy medium separation. Both 
methods depend on differences in density to achieve 
separation while jigging is additionally dependent 
on size. 

In heavy medium separation the ore is treated in a 
fluid having an effective specific gravity intermediate 
between the densities of the minerals to be separated. 
Close sizing of the feed is unnecessary and the sizes of 
ore which may be treated by the process may be as 
large as several inches or as small as 0-lin. In the case 
of iron ores, the valuable mineral is recovered as the 
‘sink’ and the waste, or possibly material for re- 
crushing and retreating appears in the ‘float’. The 
method requires less difference in the densities of the 
minerals to be separated than any other gravity 
method, but if the densities are very different, so 
much the better. The medium in commercial work 
consists of a suspension of fine dense particles in water. 
Such suspensions have a high effective specific gravity. 
Typical materials are fine magnetite (effective sp. gr. 
of medium, 2-5) and ferro-silicon (2-5-3-5 according to 
composition) ground usually to less than 0-006in. The 
usual suspensions contain about 50-70% solids by 
weight. 

Pure hematite has a theoretical density of 5-0 but 
natural hematite, as-mined, frequently has a density 
not much greater than 4-0 (and yet analyses 95% 
Fe,O0,), due to the loose natural formation of the ore. 
Silica as quartz has a density of 2-5-2-8 and limestone, 
2-6-2-7. Thus a separating medium with a density of 
about 3-1 should be suitable to separate off all free 
silica and limestone. The precise density of the separat- 
ing medium and the most economical size of feed 
required would have to be found by experiment. 

The most serious drawback of the heavy medium 
technique is the recovery of the heavy medium from 
the iron ore concentrate. This would necessitate 
thorough washing to clean the kibbles followed by 
drying. The washings containing entrained heavy 
medium would have to be settled or filtered in order to 
recover the solids so that these may be returned to the 
heavy medium stock tank. Although the tailings are 
likely to be useless, they also will have to be washed 
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TABLE tt! Analyses of annealing ores investigated. Typical average composition 

















Lancashire Portuguese Brazilian Spanish N. African N. African Canadian 

Cumberland Whitrigg Freja Itabera Orada Quenza Rif Wabana 
Fe,0;, % 78-12 94-80 64-07 97-45 86-4 77-88 82-89 65-85 
FeO, % 0-20 0-11 23-41 1-15 ND 0-23 6-32 9-63 
Si0,, % 10°45 1-81 4°81 0-50 6-6 2-72 3-87 10-00 
CaO, % 5°35 0-14 1-50 0-07 3-7 4-81 0-75 2-80 
MgO, ° 0 0-14 0-07 1-05 ND 2-1 1-08 0-60 0-40 
Al,O,, % 4-25 ND 0-98 0-42 0-4 0°47 1-57 ND 
MnO,, % 0-14 ND ND ND ND 2-38 ND ND 
8, % 0-012 0-03 0-054 0-006 0-13 0-040 0-24 0-31 
PO, ® Mo 0-007 ND ND 0-09 ND 0-01 ND 2-135 
Ign. loss 5-32 ND 1-05 0-60 ND ND ND ND 





ND = Not determined 


first annealing heat but further additions of the new 
type of ore, containing limestone in the example given 
above, may raise the combined impurity levels above 
the safe limits. Table II also illustrates the build-up of 
silica and sulphur and decrease in lime content in the 
partially spent ore compared with the fresh ore, due to 
screening. 

Strict attention by the whiteheart malleable iron- 
founder to the detailed control of the annealing pro- 
cess as outlined above would undoubtedly reduce the 
number of annealing defects very considerably. At the 
same time a consistently high quality of annealing ore 
at an economical cost is obviously desirable. Two 
methods of attempting to achieve this are: (i) to select 
an ore as-mined which is of high quality and also suit- 
able for annealing; (ii) to dress an ore in order to 
improve its quality for annealing. 


EXAMINATION OF IRON ORES FOR 
ANNEALING PURPOSES 
A variety of ores have been examined with a view to 
determining their suitability in the annealing process. 
Tests can be applied to the ore in kibble form in order 
to assess its suitability approximately, but final 
suitability can be proved only by full-scale industrial 
tests under well controlled conditions. A chemical 
analysis is frequently informative and Table III gives 
the analysis or range of ores examined by the authors 
in recent years. Generally speaking the impurities to 
be avoided are silica, limestone, sources of sulphur 
such as pyrites and barytes, and fluorides. The 
amounts of any of these impurities which can be 
tolerated vary with the ore. Precise limits on composi- 
tion of the annealing ore, annealing temperatures, and 
times to avoid fluxing defects are not known. The 
number of variables which may affect the process is 
too great to allow more than a general survey of the 
factors which cause fluxing defects. It is certain that 
the tendency to form fluxing defects increases with (i) 
annealing temperature, (ii) annealing times, (iii) 
decreasing decarburizing power of the ore, (iv) in- 
creasing silica, lime, and fluoride content of the ore. 

The severity of attack is largely controlled by the 
amount and type of slag created from constituents of 
the ore. Slags are more likely to be created from fine 
particles of impurities if their surfaces are freely open 
to reaction. Fine impurities disseminated within 
larger particles of hematite do not seem to be so harm- 
ful, but screening out of all fines from annealing ore is 
beneficial in avoiding slag formation. 

Palmer* suggests when ore is contaminated with 
more than 4%, limestone and with fluorspar, sticking 
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is possible, particularly if the silica content exceeds 
10% at the same time. He quotes the analysis of a slag 
which caused serious ore adhesion as 5-°6°%Fe; 
21-41% FeO; 2-56%Fe,0,; 11-05%CaO; 1-879 LF; 
50° SiO). Ternary and quaternary ‘combinations of 
the components CaO; FeO; CaF,; SiO,; Al,O, can form 
liquid slags at temperatures of the order of 1000— 
1100°C and even simple binary combinations may be 
liquid at temperatures which might exist in annealing 
cans situated close to the flame. The presence of a slag 
can explain the poor decarburization of the castings in 
that it acts as a barrier between the carbon at the 
casting surface and the decarburizing atmosphere. On 
the other hand, the surface carbon will be in contact 
with ferrous oxide at the scale/slag interface. The 
carbon could reduce the ferrous oxide to iron in the 
solid state, this iron allowing diffusion of carbon to its 
surface and so on. Gradually a ferrous oxide rich slag 
could be converted to a spongy but solid iron particle 
very firmly welded to the casting. 

In the presence of sulphur, either in the ore mixture 
or in the furnace atmosphere, the slag layer formed 
may contain ferrous sulphide, and its melting point is 
likely to be lowered as a result. The eutectic between 
ferrous oxide and ferrous sulphide melts at 920°C. 
Other contaminants in the ore such as magnesia appear 
to have less effect than those mentioned above. 
Magnesia is most likely to be associated with lime, 
having arisen from the calcination of dolomitic lime- 
stone in the new ore. 

Other quality requirements of annealing ore include 
resistance to spalling, little tendency to produce fines 
during crushing by the supplier or in handling by the 
annealer, and a suitable rate of reaction during 
annealing. Production of fines during crushing is un- 
desirable because it wastes otherwise useful hematite 
at sizes unsuitable for annealing. Spalling during 
annealing also produces fines and is undesirable. The 
rate of ~eaction in annealing may be assessed from 
small-scale annealing trials in the laboratory, designed 
to simulate works practice and using standard test 
bars in place of castings on which to base the assess- 
ment. With these quality requirements under con- 
sideration, kibble samples of the ores listed in Table III 
have been examined to determine their suitability for 
annealing purposes. 

The available oxygen content varies from about 
22°, in the Canadian, Wabana ore to over 29% in the 
Brazilian ore. Only the home-produced ores could be 
described as relatively cheap but of the imported ores 
the Ouenza ore is also moderately cheap although it is 
somewhat variable in quality. Rif has the unusual 
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disadvantage of a dangerously high initial sulphur 
content while the Itabera and Wabana ores examined 
tend to produce a high proportion of fines during 
annealing. Only the Freja ore sample was amenable to 
magnetic cleaning in the as-received state because it is 
a magnetite ore. Both Rif and the Wabana ore are 
somewhat magnetic but not sufficiently so to allow 
successful cleaning. The Brazilian (Itabera) ore had 
the highest purity and available oxygen content but 
was not completely satisfactory. It appears to be too 
reactive, quickly becomes spongy during annealing, 
and produces an abnormally large amount of fines. 
Since it is also expensive the rapid deterioration 
renders the ore rather uneconomical compared with 
home-produced ores. Thus high purity in the ore is no 
guarantee of successful and economical annealing. 
Reference to the above comments on a variety of ores 
illustrates the difficulty of replacing the Cumberland 
ores with a satisfactory, economical, and readily 
available substitute. 


IMPROVEMENT OF ANNEALING ORE QUALITY 


Hematite for annealing purposes is used in a range of 
sizes less than }in; 60 kibble ore is about 2in—}in; 
70 kibble, }in—gin; and 80 kibble ,4,in-Hin. If fairly 
massive lumps of gangue are present in as-mined 
hematite then in crushing the latter to kibble sizes the 
gangue will also be reduced to discrete particles of the 
same size range. Since the gangue particles will fre- 
quently become stained by the hematite they will be 
almost indistinguishable in appearance from the 
hematite. Any hand-picking of gangue from the ore 
can be done only before crushing and even then it is 
not an efficient process. In certain deposits gangue is 
mined with the hematite in discrete lumps. In the 
Cumberland deposits sandstone occurs in a weakly 
bonded form, red-stained throughout and having a 
density of about 2-50. This material commonly con- 
tains less than 5°, iron (7%Fe,O,) but on casual 
inspection appears similar to hematite. Being rela- 
tively friable, this type of rock would tend to crush to 
fines and be taken out to a large extent in screening. 
On the other hand silica can be present in a massive 
crystalline form which is easier to recognize because it 
is fairly pure but after crushing it remains in the 
annealing ore as discrete kibbles. Similarly, limestone 
may occur in the as-mined ore in a form which varies 
from a relatively soft aggregate with a density of 2-67 
to almost perfectly formed calcite crystals with a 
density of 2-91. An additional complication occurs 
when the softer forms of limestone are contaminated 
with carbonaceous matter which blackens them con- 
siderably although they may still contain more than 
86%, calcium carbonate. 

There is a possibility of dealing with coarse aggre- 
gates of impurities in hematite either by handpicking 
the lump ore or dressing either lump or kibbled ore but 
it is virtually impossible to separate the impurities 
when they are present as thin veins in the hematite or 
in finely disseminated form. Finely disseminated silica 
and calcite may be distributed in a manner which can 
be seen on close inspection but the colour of the lump 
would be such as to pass as high-grade hematite during 
hand-picking. Assuming the impurities to be finely 
distributed, crushing to kibble sizes will alter neither 
the appearance nor the density of the individual 
particles. 
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MINERAL DRESSING TECHNIQUES 


No mineral] dressing technique treating a size range 
below that of the annealing kibbles is applicable since, 
even if successful, the fine hematite concentrate would 
be unsuitable for annealing purposes and no econom- 
ical method of agglomerating the fines into the kibble 
sizes is known. This limitation excludes the techniques 
of flotation, tabling, and high intensity magnetic 
separation. Theoretically, high intensity magnetic 
separation is attractive for cleaning hematite, and low 
intensity fields may be used to clean magnetite. The 
magnetic permeability of hematite, relative to pure 
iron rated at 100, is 1-32 and the permeabilities of 
quartz and calcite are 0-37 and 0-03 respectively. In 
practice, the method is unsatisfactory because the 
hematite must be crushed very small to separate the 
impurities from the hematite completely, particularly 
if the impurities are finely disseminated, and also the 
very high intensity magnetic field can be created 
economically only across a very small gap, consider- 
ably smaller than the kibble sizes. 

Rejecting high intensity magnetic separation as a 
means of cleaning hematite ore in kibble sizes it 
remains to consider gravity concentration methods 
such as jigging or heavy medium separation. Both 
methods depend on differences in density to achieve 
separation while jigging is additionally dependent 
on size. 

In heavy medium separation the ore is treated in a 
fluid having an effective specific gravity intermediate 
between the densities of the minerals to be separated. 
Close sizing of the feed is unnecessary and the sizes of 
ore which may be treated by the process may be as 
large as several inches or as small as 0-lin. In the case 
of iron ores, the valuable mineral is recovered as the 
‘sink’ and the waste, or possibly material for re- 
crushing and retreating appears in the ‘float’. The 
method requires less difference in the densities of the 
minerals to be separated than any other gravity 
method, but if the densities are very different, so 
much the better. The medium in commercial work 
consists of a suspension of fine dense particles in water. 
Such suspensions have a high effective specific gravity. 
Typical materials are fine magnetite (effective sp. gr. 
of medium, 2-5) and ferro-silicon (2-5-3-5 according to 
composition) ground usually to less than 0-006in. The 
usual suspensions contain about 50-70%, solids by 
weight. 

Pure hematite has a theoretical density of 5-0 but 
natural hematite, as-mined, frequently has a density 
not much greater than 4-0 (and yet analyses 95% 
Fe,0,), due to the loose natural formation of the ore. 
Silica as quartz has a density of 2-5-2-8 and limestone, 
2-6-2-7. Thus a separating medium with a density of 
about 3-1 should be suitable to separate off all free 
silica and limestone. The precise density of the separat- 
ing medium and the most economical size of feed 
required would have to be found by experiment. 

The most serious drawback of the heavy medium 
technique is the recovery of the heavy medium from 
the iron ore concentrate. This would necessitate 
thorough washing to clean the kibbles followed by 
drying. The washings containing entrained heavy 
medium would have to be settled or filtered in order to 
recover the solids so that these may be returned to the 
heavy medium stock tank. Although the tailings are 
likely to be useless, they also will have to be washed 
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TABLE IV Analyses of fractions of Quenza and a north-west 
coast hematite after jigging concentration 





Cumberland hematite Ouenza hematite 





Concentrate: 38-6% by wt ~~ 34- “4% dA wt 
0-13 


8, % 


Fe,0,, % 92-57 8 * y, 18. ty 
8i0,,% 3-42 nb %, 1-90 
CaO Trace », % 4-0 


Sp gravity 3-62 
Middlings: 33-9% by wt 
O04 2 


Sp. gravity 4:3 
Middlings: 34-8% by wt 


= % 0-0 10 8, 9 /o 
Oy % 86°41 Fe,0;, % 75-89 
sid, % 4-74 Sid,, % 1-60 
% 2-46 CaO, % 4-40 


Sp. gravity 3-57 
Tailings: 31-7% by wt 


on gravity 3-87 
—— 26-6% by wt 
Ni 1 


8, % 0-029 
FoiOy, % 52-51 e,0y % 71-50 
Bid, % % 19-01 sid, % 2-96 
Cad, % «10-57 Cad, % 5-91 


Sp. gravity 2-96 Sp. gravity 3-34 





free of heavy medium. This extra washing process on 
both concentrate and tailings together with drying of 
the concentrate removes much of the attraction of the 
process for economic reasons. 

The other gravity concentration method, jigging, 
would also operate most efficiently on material already 
screened to kibble sizes. These sizes will give the 
maximum degree of separation of gangue from hema- 
tite during the crushing operation that can be allowed. 
Jigging of closely sized material, such as a kibble 
range, means that separation will be dependent on the 
difference in the specific gravity of the particles and 
not on size. The criterion determining whether a 
jigging operation is likely to be successful or not is 
established and the likely efficiency of the process 
applied to a given ore may be determined from simple 
laboratory tests. If the ratio 

density of iron oxide—1 (sp. gr. water) 

density of waste—1 (sp. gr. water) 
is greater than 2-0, then jigging is likely to produce a 
useful separation. Thus, from the densities quoted 
above for hematite and major impurities jigging is 
likely to be successful, but will not separate barytes 
(sp. gr. about 4-4) from the hematite kibbles. 

Jigging trials were carried out on Cumberland ore 
and Ouenza ore kibbles. Jigging of Cumberland ore 
was effective since most of the impurities were present 
as discrete particles but the process also resulted in a 
concentration of barytes with the hematite. Addition- 
ally, more than 25% of the as-received kibbled ore was 





TABLE V Chemical analyses and weights of products 
obtained by magnetic concentration of Cumber- 
land and Ouenza ore returns (including the anal- 
ysis of the original fresh ores) 








% of 

pro- Fe, FeO, Fe,0;,S8i0,, CaO, 8, 

ducts % % % % % % 
Oumberland 
Fresh hematite 73-25 14-24 4 0-049 
Returns 100 42:5 28-5 3-2 16-36 3-14 0-092 
Magnetic cones. 83 440 27-0 16 10-46 2-63 0-088 
Magnetic tailings 17 1-86 27-4 5-4 76 841 0-062 
Ouenza 
Fresh hematite 76-84 2-3 5-32 0-056 
Returns 100 «39-0 32-4 2-88 7-03 4:57 0-086 
Magnetic concs. 77 650-0 25-0 1-6 6-28 2-91 0-034 
Magnetic tailings 23 6-24 52-6 8-0 8-97 8-77 0-35 
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TABLE Vi Degree of ore adhesion on annealed bars 
Mix Annealing temperatures, 
no. °C 
1100 1070 1040 1000 
1. Fresh Ouenza 1:4 C Cc oC D 
2. Ouenza returns 1:5 @ Cc Cc D 
3. 1:6 C C C D 
4. Fresh Magnetically 1:4 D D Cc E 
5. Quenza cleaned 1:5 D C Ez 
6. Ouenza 1:6 D D C E 
returns 
7. Fresh Cumberland 1:4 A B B D 
8. Cumberland }returns 1:5 A B B D 
9 1:6 A B B D 
10. Fresh Magnetically 1:4 B B o D 
11. Cumberland | cleaned 1:5 B B Cc D 
12, Cumberland 1:6 B B Cc D 


returns 





A Severe sticking of the welded-on type 
B Sticking—slag adhesion of ore particles 
C Slight sticking 

D Very slight sticking 

E Very slight to no sticking 


rejected into the tailings and these carried more than 

% of Fe,0,. This would inevitably result in a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of suitable kibbles for 
annealing. Jigging of Ouenza ore was not effective 
because the impurities were finely disseminated through 
individual kibbles of hematite. Table IV illustrates 
typical results of jigging Cumberland and Ouenza ores 
in the 70 kibble size range. 

It has been pointed out that even high intensity 
magnetic separation was ineffective in concentrating 
fresh hematite in usable kibble sizes but partially 
spent ore is highly magnetic and may be cleaned with 
low intensity magnetic fields. Since the bulk of the 
fluxing problems in annealing arise because of accumu- 
lation of impurities in the spent ore which may be 
recycled, it follows that considerable improvements in 
performance could be obtained by magnetic cleaning 
of partially spent ore. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK 


For the purpose of comparison, two ores were chosen: 
a typical Cumberland hematite ore and the North 








12 3 6 


Mix no. 9 
Degree of adhesion A B C D 
1 Appearance of bars annealed at 1 100°C 
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TABLE Vil Results of bend tests measured in degrees of arc 


TABLE IX Carbon lost by test bars compared with changes in 














(Averages of duplicate test results) weight during annealing 
Annealing temperatures, C % loss 
Mix no.t 1100 1070 1040 1000 in carbon Wt loss 
Temp., Mix Wt of bars, g De- during due to 
1 110* 107 110 125 °C no.* Before After crease,g annealing carbon, g 
2 119 (89)* 60* 91 
3 120 110 107 113* 1100 2 456 442 14 2-92 13-3 
4 131 118 117 130 5 463 452 11 3-03 14-0 
: = oa 7 129 8 456 (478) 3-20 14-6 
; 8 rH io ik ll 456 446 = 10 3-15 14-4 
9 137 115 112 112 5 467 451 16 3-16 14-8 
10 123 123 120 115 8 454 440 14 3-23 14-6 
11 126 120 116 95 11 488 73 15 3-20 15-6 
12 133 129 117 115 10402 460 448 12 2-66 12-2 
5 406 394 12 2-93 11-9 
* One or both specimens probably cracked through casting defect, ° oe re Me 568 4 
neon of hing a i io tora aerate aed 
+t For component ratios, see Table VI. 5 453 441 12 2-60 11-4 
8 451 439 12 2-67 12-0 
11 465 452 13 2-55 11-9 


African Ouenza ore, both in the 70 kibble size (}-#in). 
Both ores contained substantially the same amount of 
ferric oxide and consequently had similar total 
impurity levels. In the Cumberland ore the gangue was 
present as discrete particles but in the Ouenza ore the 
impurities were mainly present as fine dispersions 
within the ore kibbles. Therefore, it was thought that 
magnetic cleaning of returned ore from Cumberland 
sources would be more effective than treatment of 
returned ore from Ouenza sources. The results reported 
in Table V confirm this. 

Having demonstrated that magnetic concentration 
could decrease the harmful impurities in the returned 
ore, the next step was to use the cleaned ore in anneal- 
ing experiments to compare both its decarburization 
potential and possible difficulties (e.g. sticking) with 
uncleaned returned ore mixtures. For these trials it 
was decided to use test bars (7in x lin x }in) of the 
following composition: 3-38%C, 0-43°%Si, 0-27°,Mn, 
0-14%S. These bars were packed in the prepared ore 
mixtures in rectangular welded steel boxes (8in x 
2in x2in) with lids luted on with alumina cement 
before placing in the furnace. 

The ore mixtures were prepared as in industrial 
annealing plants, on the basis of volume, using three 
mixture strengths. Four annealing temperatures were 
used, 1000, 1040, 1070, and 1100°C and the annealing 
cycle involved 8 h heating to 700°C, 16 h at 700°C, and 
12 h heating to one of the annealing temperatures 
which was held for 60 h for the three lower annealing 


TABLE Vill Changes in ore analyses during annealing 





* For component ratios see Table VI. 


temperatures but only 33} h at 1100°C. Controlled 
cooling to 600°C took 8 h and finally natural furnace 
cooling was allowed to room temperature before un- 
loading the boxes. The furnace used was a silicon 
carbide electric resistor furnace and the external 
atmosphere to the boxes was air, thus eliminating 
possible complications due to peeling defects caused 
by sulphur from combustion gases. 

Each box was emptied separately and the state of 
the bars noted, especially from the point of view of ore 
adhesion, with the results shown in Table VI and 
photographic evidence presented in Fig.l. When 
adhered particles had been removed the bars were 
weighed, and then bend tested according to BS.309: 
1958; the results being shown in Table VII. The ore 
was weighed and sampled for analysis which gave the 
results in Table VIII, together with the respective 
analyses (calculated) before annealing. 

After carrying out the bend tests the bars were 
drilled throughout for carbon analyses, and sectioned 
for microscopic examination. The results of typical 
carbon determinations are shown in Table [X together 
with the changes in weight of the test-bars. Table X 
records the depth of ferrite rim on each of the annealed 
bars. The results of the X-ray diffraction analysis on 
appropriate ore samples are recorded in Table XI. 








Temp., Mix, Analysis before annealing* Analysis after annealing 
°C no.t Ss SiO, Cai Fe FeO Fe,0, [0] Fe FeO Fe,0, [0] 
1100 2 0-082 6-3 4-7 33-2 27-6 14-0 10-3 38-4 32-8 3-8 8-4 
5 0-037 5-7 3-3 42-5 21-2 12-9 8-6 49-5 21-6 4-2 6-1 
38 0-084 16-0 3-4 34-2 23-0 16-8 10-1 45-1 24-7 0-3 5-6 
ll 0-081 11-2 3-0 35-8 22-0 14-9 9-4 51-4 22-4 1-0 5-3 
1070 2 0-082 6-3 4-7 33-2 27-6 14-0 10-3 38-4 31-6 6-1 8-9 
5 0-037 5-7 3-3 42-5 21-2 12-9 8-6 45-5 25-0 70 7:7 
8 0-084 16-0 3-4 34-2 23-0 16°8 10-1 43-0 31-4 1-0 73 
ll 0-081 11-2 3-0 35-8 22-0 14-9 9-4 50-5 25-3 3-2 6-6 
1040 2 0-082 6-3 4-7 33-2 27-6 14-0 10-3 36-7 31-6 5-4 8-6 
5 0-037 5-7 3-3 42-5 21-2 12-9 8-6 51-4 22-8 4°5 6-4 
8 0-084 16-0 3-4 34-2 23-0 16-8 10-1 48-6 23-0 2-2 5-8 
ll 0-081 11-2 3-0 35-8 22-0 14-9 9-4 52-4 21-9 2-2 5-5 
1000 2 0-082 6-3 4-7 33-2 27-6 14-0 10-3 25-9 37-1 12-8 12-1 
5 0-037 5-7 3-3 42-5 21-2 12-9 8-6 37-6 25-6 10-5 8-8 
8 0-084 16-0 3-4 34-2 23-0 16-8 10-1 41-7 27-0 5-8 7-7 
ll 0-081 11-2 3-0 35-8 22-0 14-9 9-4 39-0 29-4 74 8-8 





* Calculated. + For component ratios, see Table VI. 
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TABLE X Depth of ferrite rim on typical annealed bars 


Barfrom Depth of ferrite x 10* int 








mixno.* 1100°C 1070°C 1040°C 1000°C 
2 2-2 3-1 2-0 1-9 

5 2-5 3-9 2-2 2-5 

x 4:4 5-2 3-5 2-4 

11 4-0 5-3 3-2 2-5 





* For component ratios, see Table VI. 
+ Measurements were made from each side of the annealed bars and 
averaged. The reproducibility within a given bar was +.0-002in. 


Referring to Table V, magnetic cleaning of Ouenza 
returned ore resulted in a concentration of metallic 
iron, but a decrease in ferrous oxide and ferric oxide 
contents, sulphur content, lime, and silica contents. 
Similar cleaning of Cumberland returned ore produced 
an insignificant increase in metallic iron content, 
insignificant changes in ferrous oxide, sulphur, and 
lime contents, but a pronounced decrease in silica 
content was evident, presumably because silica in 
typical Cumberland ore is present as discrete kibble 
sized particles. The magnetic concentration depended 
on the presence of metallic iron rather than on mag- 
netic iron oxide, Fe,0,. Table XI shows, in fact, that 
magnetite was not present in significant quantities in 
any of the returned ore samples examined. There 
appears to be little practical advantage to be gained 
from magnetically treated returned ore from Ouenza 
sources. This is emphasized when the proportion of 
material (23°/,) rejected as tailings is taken into con- 
sideration. On the other hand, the proportion of 
Cumberland tailings (17°) was less and the magnetic 
separation did result in a significant improvement 
from the point of view of sticking tendencies. This is 
illustrated by Table VI and Fig.1. However, it should 
be noted that Ouenza ore mixtures were significantly 
less prone to causing sticking than the Cumberland ore 
mixtures at all temperatures. If the X-ray results in 
Table XI are examined it is apparent that the major 
difference between the Cumberland and Ouenza 
returned ores is the presence of a significant amount of 
fayalite (2FeO.SiO,) in the Cumberland returned ore 
sample, whereas the iron oxide is present in the 
Quenza ore as wiistite (FeO). When the Cumberland 
returns were magnetically cleaned, most of the fayalite 
was rejected into the tailings and the concentrate was 
then less prone to cause sticking. Thus, one of the most 
important constituents causing sticking when Cum- 
berland returns are used appears to be fayalite. In the 
pure state, fayalite has a melting point of about 


TABLE XI! X-ray examination results 





Ore Material Constituents present 





N. African Returns a-iron and wiistite (probably more 
Quenza FeO than Fe) with various 
unidentifiable faint lines 
Magnetic cones. Mainly «-iron. Some wiistite. 
Traces of silica (fayalite and Fe,O, 
not present in sufficient quantity to 
be identified) 
Tailings Mainly wiistite. Some a-iron. 
Traces of a-SiO,, Fe,O,, and 
fayalite 
a-iron and fayalite. 
Very faint traces of free quartz 
Magnetic cones. Lot of «-iron. Little fayalite 
Tailings Fayalite with «-iron and silica 


Cumberland Returns 
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CoO FeO 
2570° 1380° 


2 CaO-SiO,-FeO equilibrium diagram 


1200°C, but free silica was observed in the X-ray 
diffraction pattern of the Cumberland returns. The 
chemical analysis shows the presence of lime and ferric 
oxide. The composition of the Cumberland returns, 
concentrates, and tailings are summarized in Table XI, 
first in full, and secondly the returns recalculated, 
after neglecting the free iron content, on a basis of slag 
constituents only. It will now be apparent that the 
combined effect of the slag constituents will be to form 
a ternary or more complex eutectic of fayalite: 
calcium orthosilicate and silica which has a melting 
point of 1 105°C, (see Fig.2). The actual melting point of 
the complex is likely to be lower still since additional 
impurities are present and under these circumstances 
a liquid slag, based primarily on fayalite, could exist at 
temperatures encountered in annealing practice. The 
importance of the magnetic cleaning of Cumberland 
returned ore, centres on the rejection of most of the 
fayalite and free silica into the tailings. It is worth 
noting that this is achieved at the expense of rejecting 
only 17% of the returned Cumberland ore as tailings. 
In Quenza ore, the fact that the silica in the ore is 
finely dispersed, means that, of the small proportion 
of fayalite which can be formed, only that formed at 
the surface of the ore particles can cause adhesion. The 
presence of discrete particles of silica in the Cumber- 
land ore, and their relatively high proportion, means 
that much more fayalite can form at the surface of the 
ore particles where it can do most harm. 

From Table IX, the carbon lost by the test bars, 
using an average ore mixture strength of 1 part new to 
5 parts returned ore in a given time, can be related to 
temperature of annealing. Figure 3 plotted on this 


TABLE XIii Composition of Cumberland returns (magnetic 
concentrates and tailings assuming the presence 
of fayalite (2FeO.SiO,) ) 





Free 2Fe0. Free 

SiO,, SiO,, Fe, FeO, Fe,0,, Ca0, 

oy . % , oy +, oy ® o, 
Returns* 4:5 40-4 42-5 3-2 3-14 
Magnetic cones. ... 35-7 44-0 1-9 1-6 2-63 
Tailings 26-2 38°8 1-86 ... 5-4 8-41 





* Returns recalculated neglecting free 
Fe. SiO,, 8-2%; 2FeO.Si0,, 74-0%; Fe,O,, 5-9%; CaO, 5°7%. 
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basis shows that the Cumberland mixture has a 
significantly higher decarburizing effect than the 
OQuenza mixture at all temperatures. Also the depth of 
ferrite rim recorded in Table X shows the greater de- 
carburizing efficiency of Cumberland ore mixtures, in 
spite of the insignificant difference in the bend test 
results for castings annealed in either type of 
mixture (Table VII). If anything, the average bend 
test figures using the Cumberland ore are slightly 
better than those obtained using the Ouenza ore 
mixtures but this is probably not significant. Table X 
also shows that in no case did magnetic cleaning of 
returned ore reduce the rate of decarburization of the 
castings. Indeed, particularly with Cumberland ore 
mixtures at 1100°C, the rate of decarburization was 
increased when cleaned returns were used instead of 
uncleaned returned ore. Part of this improvement is 
probably due to the lower tendency to form fayalite 
which is less reactive than wiistite in regenerating 
CO,, and part to the reduced tendency to form slag on 
the castings which restricts carbon diffusion through 
the surface. 

The ferric oxide content of the Cumberland ore 
mixtures was comparable with that of the correspond- 
ing Ouenza ore mixtures at the beginning of the 
annealing cycle (see Table VIII). Since the same batch 
of test bars was used with both ore mixtures the 
difference in decarburization cannot be due to differ- 
ences in carbon diffusion at any given temperature. 
The superior decarburizing efficiencies of the Cumber- 
land ore mixtures must therefore be due to their 
inherently greater reactivity. 

From the X-ray examination the ratio of ferrous 
oxide to silica for fayalite formation in the case of 
Cumberland ore suggested that there was little or no 
free ferrous oxide at the end of the soaking period (see 
Table XII). This combination of ferrous oxide and 
silica to produce fayalite would tend to restrict the 
regeneration of the carbon dioxide in the gas atmos- 
phere at the ore surface, but it would still produce a 
CO/CO, gas mixture which was oxidizing to carbon at 
the surface of the casting (see Appendix). However, it 
has been shown that Cumberland ore mixtures de- 
carburize the castings at a faster rate and, therefore, it 
would appear that the returned ore part of the 
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mixtures, which would consist mainly of fayalite and 
free metallic iron, must play a very insignificant part 
in the decarburizing process. It can be shown that 
there is sufficient oxygen added in the fresh ore part of 
the ore mixtures used, to achieve the actual de- 
carburization produced. Therefore, the value of 
recycling return ore for its oxygen content is open to 
question and since the returned ore contained the 
strongly fluxing material fayalite it would seem that 
no advantages can accrue from its inclusion and in 
fact very dangerous fluxing tendencies can ensue. 

Finally, it is apparent from Fig.3, that if sticking 
problems can be eliminated and adequate support 
given to the castings to avoid distortion, the rate of 
decarburization at 1100°C, particularly with a rela- 
tively reactive ore, is attractively high and could lead 
to significant shortening of annealing cycles. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Many of the problems which have arisen in 
annealing whiteheart malleable irons in the ore process 
can be traced to inadequate control on the part of the 
annealer, The control items which require particular 
attention are temperature level and distribution in the 
furnace; the ratio of partially spent to new ore; 
furnace atmosphere; thorough cleaning of the par- 
tially spent ore; and avoiding mixtures of ores of 
different types. 

2. Several possible alternative ores to the widely 
used Cumberland hematite have been examined but 
no perfectly satisfactory substitute can be recom- 
mended without reservation. The possibilities of im- 
proving the quality of several ores have been exam- 
ined. Magnetic cleaning of hematite in the sizes used 
for annealing is not feasible and heavy medium separa- 
tion which may be) partially successful with certain 
ores is not likely to be economical. Similarly, jigging is 
successful in some respects but it is likely to reject a 
bulky tailing, thus making the concentrate expensive, 
and has a distinct tendency to increase the sulphur 
content of the concentrate. This would increase the 
incidence of peeling defects at the expense of fluxing 
defects. 

3. Ore adhesion during annealing of whiteheart 
malleable iron castings is more serious with ores con- 
taining the gangue particles, particularly silica, as 
discrete particles; e.g. as in Cumberland ore, than with 
ores containing impurities finely disseminated through- 
out the ore kibbles, as in Ouenza ore. Ore adhesion 
increases with increasing annealing temperature and is 
probably due to the formation, particularly with 
Cumberland ore mixtures, of fusible slags, based on 
fayalite, 2FeO.Si0,. 

4. Magnetic cleaning of returned ores decreases the 
tendency for ore adhesion without decreasing the rate 
of decarburization of the castings. The magnetic 
cleaning method is most effective on returned ore 
derived from hematite containing gangue as discrete 
particles, and is dependent on the presence of metallic 
iron in the spent ore. The oxygen potential of the 
spent ore is slightly reduced by the cleaning process 
but this does not appear to affect the decarburizing 
efficiency of an ore mixture containing cleaned spent 
ore. 
5. The value of spent ore, which is normally reused 
in subsequent annealing cycles, is doubtful from the 
point of view of its contribution to the decarburization 
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process, whereas it undoubtedly adds to the problem 

of ore adhesion. The possibility of replacement of spent 

ore with a relatively inert ballast material should be 

examined. Two of the authors have work in hand 

examining the use of inert ballast material instead of 

sr spent ore and it is hoped that the results may 
made available for publication. 
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APPENDIX 


FeO-Fe, CO-CO, equilibrium atmospheres 

The annealing atmosphere which is in equilibrium with ferrous 
oxide can be calculated for any temperature from the Gibbs- 
Hemholtz equation 


AG® = 4H° —TAS° 
The relevant data for the variation of 4G° in calories with 
temperature T between 25°C and 1100°C are: 


(1) C+0,2C0,  46°,=—94200—0-207 
(2) C+40,2CO  4G°,=—26700—20-957 
(3) Fe+}0,2FeO 4G°,——62050+14-957 


From (1) and (2) we can obtain 

(4) CO+40,=<CO, 4G°,=——67500+20-75T 
and from (3) and (4) 

(5) Fe0+CO=Fe+CO, 4G6°,=5450—5-80T 
But 


4G’, = —RT In Kr where Kp=— 


@Fe0-PCO 
Assuming the activities of Fe and FeO are unity 
PCO, 
Kr=3c0 
Then 


PCO, 
AG*, == —4-575 T logis Poo 
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Therefore 
PCO, 5-450—5-80T 
hye be 
PCO 4-575T 


where 7'°K is the annealing temperature. 
From the above equation the equilibrium CO,/CO ratios were 
calculated and are shown below. 


Temperature, °C %CO, %CO 
1100 28-4 71-6 
1070 29-2 70-8 
1040 30-2 69-8 
1000 31-6 68-4 


Thus, at 1000°C gases containing more than 68-4%CO will 
reduce pure wiistite (FeO) whereas at 1100°C the carbon 
monoxide must be more than 71-6%. 

However, it has been shown in the report that in the 
Cumberland ore mixtures the FeO was present as fayalite and 
not pure wiistite. The following calculation shows how this 
affects the CO/CO, ratios necessary to reduce fayalite to 
produce the required annealing atmosphere and the reduced 
oxidizing potential (i.e. oxygen partial pressure) which ensues. 

In the previous calculation azeq was assumed to be unity 
but, in the case of fayalite, this activity is about 0-65; and 
therefore: 


PCO, 
PCO 


_ 0°65 (5-540—5-807) 
4-575T 





log 





From this new equation the following equilibrium CO,/CO 
ratios were calculated. 

Temperature, °C %CO, %CO 

1100 23-3 76-7 

1000 20-5 79-5 


The oxidizing potential of the CO,/CO ratios calculated may 
be obtained from the equation (4) above. 

CO+40,=CO 4G°,=—67500+ 20-757 

as before 4G°,=—RT In Kp 


PCO, 
where Kr=500 pio, 
Therefore 
PCO, 67 500 — 20-757 
=< = log ——_ 
PCO.Pi0, 4-575T 


From this equation it may be shown that for an annealing 
temperature of 1027°C the partial pressure of oxygen over 
pure wiistite (FeO) is about 0-5 x 10-"* atm but over fayalite 
it is only 0-2x10-“ atm (approx.). This means that the 
oxidizing potential of the gases has been reduced by nearly 
60% if the ferrous oxide is present only as fayalite. 


Number 9 (September 1961) of the cover-to-cover translation of the Russian journal Stal’ has 
been published and no.10 (October 1961) should appear in January 1962. A leaflet included 
with this issue of the Journal gives full details of subscription rates to Stal in English. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, The Iron and Steel Institute, 


4 Grosvenor Gardens, London SW1. 
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The universal beam and heavy structural mill at 
the Lackenby works of Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd 


A. P. Clark, B.Sc., and R. E. Kenderdine, B.Sc., A.M.1.E.E. 


PART 1 MECHANICAL SECTION 


THE UNIVERSAL BEAM MILL at the Lackenby works of 
Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd is the first rolling mill of its 
kind in operation in the UK. It is unique in that it is 
capable of rolling not only a complete range of wide 
flanged beams and columns, but also any of the pres- 
ent range of British Standard sections. In the wide 
flanged range, the largest beam is 36in x 16}in, and 
weighs 260 lb/ft, while the smallest is 8in x 5}in x 
17 lb/ft. The heaviest column weighs 426 lb/ft. The 
mill has been designed for a weekly output of about 
10000 tons of finished steel. 

The layout of the mill is shown in Fig.1. The strip- 
ping cranes and soaking pits are in cross bays at the 
south end, and the main mill bay, 2440 ft long, con- 
tains all the mill stands and roller tables. North of the 
finishing stand are the two hot saws and the cooling 
and sorting banks, extending into adjacent bays. On 
the east side of the main mill bay are the two electric 
houses containing all the main electrical machinery 
and switchgear, and the roll turning shop and roll 
stocking racks. East of the main machinery bays is the 
loading bay, 100 ft span and 2150 ft long. 


ingot stripping and heating 

The mill requires a wide range of ingots in six sizes, 
varying from 4 to 20 tons in weight. For the heaviest 
ingots there is a stripping crane of 40 tons lifting and 
400 tons stripping capacity, and for the smaller ingots 
a lighter crane to lift 20 tons. After stripping, the 
ingots are loaded by the same cranes into two rope- 
hauled transfer cars, which carry them into the soak- 
ing pit bay. 

The twelve soaking pits are arranged in two batter- 
ies of six pits, with the ingot transfer in the middle. 
They are fired with blast-furnace gas, improved by a 
small proportion of coke-oven gas. Each pit is 26 ft x 
10 ft x13 ft deep, and the total capacity varies from 
1680 tons of 20-ton ingots down to 768 tons of 4-ton 
ingots. The Austeel-Escher recuperators are designed 





Manuscript received 28 December 1960. 
Mr Clark is Chief Design Engineer and Mr Kenderdine 
Assistant Electrical Engineer of Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd. 


SYNOPSIS 

The universal beam and heavy structural mill at 
Lackenby has been designed to produce 10000 tons/week 
of a comprehensive range of universal beam and column 
sections, generally with wider flanges, and a higher 
strength to weight ratio, than British Standard beams. 

In the mill design, several novel features have been 
incorporated, notably (a) by a simple change of roll 
stands, the mill can be converted to roll any BS sections; 
(b) the hot saw measuring gear, push-button controlled, 
has been designed to keep pace with the mill output, at the 
same time cutting every bar to the length ordered ; (c) the 
cooling banks are arranged in tandem, to facilitate sorting 
of the sawn bars. 19404 





to give a combined preheat to the gas and air of 1000- 
1 200°C. The two air recuperators, of the parallel flow 
type, lie horizontally and are followed by the single 
vertical gas recuperator, which acts as a chimney. The 
pit covers consist of a simple frame of plates 2}in 
thick with heavy cross-ties, carrying an arched lining 
of 12in thick semi-silica bricks and 3in of insulation. 
Each cover has its own lifting and retracting gear, 
controlled from the soaking pit crane. When the crane 
is opposite the selected pit, the driver can open the 
cover by any desired amount. After the ingot is 
removed, an impulse from the crane causes the cover 
automatically to close. 

The drivers of the two 20-ton ingot charging cranes 
not only operate the pit covers, but are in complete 
control of the removal of ingots from the pits and send- 
ing them to the mill. Each driver, by control from his 
cab, lifts the ingot from the pit, carries it over and 
places it on the ingot chair leading to the blooming 
mill. He then initiates a sequence which lowers the 
chair, starts up the ingot receiving table, and stops the 
ingot at the weighing machine, where its weight is 
automatically registered. Only then does the mill 
operator take over and run the ingot forward to the 
mill. An ingot being weighed is shown in Fig.2. 
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2 Approach roller table to blooming mill. In the background are 
the soaking pits, and the tracks for the ingot transfer cars 


52-in blooming mill 


This mill, shown in Fig.3, has rolls of a maximum 
diameter of 52in and a barrel length of 112in. Its 
main purpose is to roll shaped blooms for all the 
universal beams, each of which has its own bloom shape 
designed to give, as early as possible, the correct rela- 
tion between the volumes of metal in flange and web. 
It also rolls rectangular blooms for BS sections, and in 
order to make the mill as flexible as possible, it has 
been designed with a high lift to enable it to roll slabs 
up to 50in wide. 

The drive to the mill is by twin motors, each of 
4000 hp at 0-40-90 rev/min. The maximum operating 
torque of the two motors is 2650000 lb ft up to the 
base speed. The housings have a minimum post area of 
700in* designed for a separating force on the rolls of 
2700 tons. 

The rolls are carried in totally enclosed, resin- 
bonded fabric bearings, lubricated by automatically 
pumped grease and a continuous water flow. The end- 
wise locating of the roll is at the undriven end only, 
by means of a collar on the roll neck which fits between 
two fabric pads in the chock, as shown in Fig.4. 





3 Blooming mill. The overhead walkway, running the full length 
of the mill, is in the background 
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Adjustment of the running clearance is made while the 
rolls are being assembled in the chocks, by fitting 
shims behind the fabric pad clamping ring. Endwise 
adjustment for matching the rolls is done entirely on 
the undriven side top chock, which is supported by a 
rider chock guided in the housing window, but without 
endwise adjustment. The top chock can be moved 
relative to the rider by three hydraulic jack bolts, two 
of which push the chock inwards, taking with it the 
top roll, while the third pulls the chock outwards. 
Locking nuts prevent any creep after the correct 
position has been reached. 

The main screws, 18in dia., are driven by two 150- 
300 hp motors, Ward-Leonard controlled to give a 
screwing speed of 150-300in/min. Indication is by 
Selsyn to a dial in the pulpit, but there is also a mech- 
anical indicator at the top of each screw showing frac- 
tions of an inch. A hydraulically operated screw reliev- 
ing gear turns the first motion shaft of the screw drive, 
to free the screws if they have accidentally been run 
together. The mill spindles are 23in dia. and 32 ft 9in 
long. Lubrication of the universal joints, always a 
difficult problem, has been achieved by completely 
enclosing the joints at the motor end, and lubricating 
with oil sprays. At the mill end, grease is fed from a 
mechanical pump on the floor, through one of the 
support bearings and along the spindle to the slipper 
faces. The bearing has been fitted with seals to make it 
capable of transmitting the pressure of the grease. 

The manipulators have side guards of welded plate 
construction 25 ft long. The traversing rams are sup- 
ported on slippers which are placed outside the width 
of the rollers, and away from the path of falling scale. 
The bloom tilting gear has been designed to prevent 
damage to the machinery when the fingers are brought 
down on top of a bloom. The floor-mounted tilting 
motor and reduction gear lift a narrow table on which 
runs a roller, mounted on a lever on the manipulator 
guard, and connected by links to the shaft and arms 
carrying the tilting . The fingers lift when the 
table rises, but if they fail to come down the table falls 
away from the roller. 

The main roller tables each comprise 14 rollers of 
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5 Bloom shear and measuring gauge 


solid, forged steel, 20in dia., spaced at 29-in centres. 
The two housing rollers at each side of the mill are 
direct driven from slow-speed motors, and the next 
four at each side, which take the heavy shock loads 
from the ingots while they are still short, are driven 
independently of the remaining rollers. Because of the 
difficulties which have been experienced with bearing 
cap bolts in main roller tables, on these frames the 
seatings for the cartridges in which the bearings are 
fitted are bored from the solid. 

Because each universal beam section requires its 
own bloom shape, roll changing is much more frequent 
than in the usual blooming mill. The mill design, 
therefore, incorporates a duplex roll-changing rig on 
the offside of the mill, to enable a pair of rolls to be 
changed in less than 30 min. A transversely sliding 
carriage, capable of carrying two complete assemblies 
of rolls and chocks, stands alongside the mill, and 
before a roll change, a pair of new rolls is placed on the 
carriage. At the roll change, the old rolls are pulled out 
on to the carriage, which is then traversed to bring the 
new rolls in line with the mill axis. They are then 
pushed into place. The whole operation is under the 
control of one man at a control desk. The difficult task 
of engaging the roll ends in the driving spindles has 
been simplified by placing an auxiliary control station 
on the drive side mill housing, close to the point of 
engagement of roll and spindle. An operator at this 
point can take over control, and, as he allows the roll 
change sledge to creep inwards, he can inch each 
spindle up and down, turning the main driving motors 
if necessary, until engagement has begun. 


Bloom and slab shear 


The bloom and slab shear, shown in Fig.5, is an open- 
sided, up-cutting machine of 1350 tons capacity, 
hydraulically operated, and can cut slabs 10in thick 
and 50in wide, or equivalent areas up to 19}in thick. 
As the shaped blooms must, to avoid distortion of the 
ends, be cut in shaped blades, particular attention has 
been paid to rapid blade changing. Each blade can be 
released by first slackening five nuts, and then remov- 
ing the blade on a special porter bar hung on the crane 
hook. The shaped blooms must be carefully guided 
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6 Universal roughing mill, ingoing side 


into position on the blades and, therefore, at the entry 
side of the shear, motorized side guides are fitted, the 
position of which is indicated to the operator by a 
pointer on a dial driven from the guide motor by a 
synchronous tie motor. There are two crop chutes, one 
at each side of the shear. The front crop is pushed 
forward by the bloom to a point where a hinged roller 
can be lowered to allow the crop to fall. The back crop 
is pushed backward, by reversing the bloom, to a gap 
in the ingoing table. 

In pursuance of the company’s policy of making the 
whole mill as flexible as possible with regard to its 
products, the blooming mill can roll shaped blooms, 
rectangular blooms, and slabs. Following the bloom 
shear, therefore, there are several routes which can be 
taken by the steel, depending upon its subsequent 
purpose. Shaped blooms for the largest of the universal 
beams, where the heat content relative to the radiating 
surface is sufficient to allow of the blooms being rolled 
into finished beams without reheating, travel direct 
from the shear to the universal roughing mill. Smaller 
shaped blooms are diverted to the continuous reheat- 
ing furnace, of 80 tons/h capacity, and are then lifted 
over to the universal roughing mill approach table by 
a special overhead travelling crane, controlled from the 
operator’s pulpit at the breakdown mill. When the 
crane is set in motion, it picks up a bloom which has 
been discharged from the furnace, carries it over to the 
roller table and holds it suspended. The operation of a 
second switch lowers the bloom and, when it has 
travelled clear of the hooks, a photocell initiates the 
return journey of the crane to its waiting position at 
the furnace. 

Rectangular blooms may go direct from the shear to 
the breakdown mill for the first stage of their reduc- 
tion to BS structural sections or to billets, or alterna- 
tively, they may be first put through the reheating 
furnace. Blooms and slabs for other of the company’s 
mills are allowed to cool on the bank, and are then 
lifted off by crane. 


Universal mills 


The two universal mills, roughing and finishing, 
(Figs.6 and 7) each comprise two stands placed in 
tandem, the edging stand with its two horizontal rolls 
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7 Universal finishing mill 


coming first, followed at a distance of 13 ft by the 
main stand with two horizontal and two undriven 
vertical rolls. The main rolls, 53in dia. when new, have 
a plain barrel of a width to suit the distance inside the 
flanges of the beam. They are carried in fabric bear- 
ings, lubricated by water sprays and by grease. 
Because the chocks of the vertical rolls must be placed 
between the necks of the horizontal rolls, the main roll 
bearings cannot be totally enclosed as on all the other 
stands. In this type of mill, where the flange edges are 
not controlled in the main stand, successful rolling is 
largely dependent upon maintaining the rolled bar at 
the correct level, and on the main stand, therefore, top 
and bottom screws are fitted which bring the rolls 
together between passes while maintaining a constant 





8 Breakdown mill roll being changed 
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pass level. The vertical rolls run on roller bearings on 
fixed spindles, and each roll is pushed inwards 
between passes by two screws housed in a yoke cast 
integral with the main housing between the horizontal 
roll necks. To prevent backlash, the vertical rolls are 
held against the screws by short side guides, pulled 
back by hydraulic cylinders. 

The mill driving-spindles are retractable and, as 
each spindle is pulled back at a roll change, it brings 
with it the roll end coupling box which is held sup- 
ported on the spindle cradle in the correct position for 
re-engagement with the new roll. The main rolls are 
driven through pinions from a twin-armature motor of 
8000 hp, running at 0-65—165 rev/min. The maximum 
operating torque is 1615000 lb ft up to the base speed. 

The edging stand has two 43in dia. rolls, running in 
totally enclosed fabric bearings. As in the blooming 
mill, any axial thrust from the roll is taken by two 
fabric pads enclosed within the chock. Adjustment of 
the running clearance can be made at any time during 
rolling by a large thrust screw in the end cover of the 
chock. The drive is from twin motors, each of 1350 hp 
at 0-125-310 rev/min with a maximum operating 
torque of 285000 Ib ft. 

One novel feature of these mills, both roughing and 
finishing, is the arrangement of the side guides and 
their adjustment relative to the positions of the rolls. 
The four rolls in the main stand, and the two in the 
edging stand, must all be brought closer together 
between passes by an amount which will give the 
correct reduction to all parts of the beam, at the same 
time controlling the flange width and keeping the web 
central. Equally important is the accurate guiding of 
the beam on to the rolls, and to do this, mechanical 
side guides are fitted. In addition to the guides for the 
vertical rolls, which are pulled back against them by 
hydraulic pressure, long guides run between the edging 
rolls from the entry side, almost up to the vertical 
rolls. These guides are moved by screws driven from a 
motor which is synchronized with the motor driving 
the vertical roll screws. Four dials indicate to the mill 
driver the positions of the three pairs of rolls and the 
guides. In addition, the two mills have automatic pre- 
setting equipment for the positions of all the rolls, so 
that the driver can, by pressing a single button, give 


ape J 


the correct drafting for flange and web thicknesses and 
flange length, for each successive pass. The presetting 
equipment also governs the correct matching of the 
speeds of the two pairs of rolls, main and edging, in 
both directions, so that there is always a slight tension 
in the beam. 

At the two sides of each mill are short roller tables 
mounted on carriages which can be traversed accur- 
ately to align each table with the mill centre line. 
These tables have adjustable side guards and a height 
adjustment to suit the mill pass line. For roll changing, 
the traversing tables are moved out of the way, and 
the roll stands are lifted out, after disconnecting all 
the pipes and electric cables, by two overhead cranes 
of 275 and 180 tons capacity. Previous to a roll change, 
spare stands are set up complete with rolls and guides 
on dummy beds, ready to be carried over to the mill 
immediately after the old stands have been taken 
away. 

In order to roll BS sections, the two universal mills 
are replaced by structural stands, and the breakdown 
mill is called in as the primary roughing stand of a 
three-stand mill. This breakdown mill has rolls 40in 
dia., 96in long, driven from a single motor, similar to 
the motors driving the main universal stands. The 
mill has sideguard manipulators with tilting fingers on 
both sides of the mill, and a Friemel turner for small 
blooms on the ingoing side. Roll changing in this mill 
is by the C-hook shown in Fig.8, lifting each roll in 
turn. 

The conversion of the universal mill to a structural 
mill is made by removing the main and edging stands, 
replacing them by a structural stand on the bed 
vacated by the main stand. The ingoing traversing 
table which served the universal mill is replaced by a 
longer table, covering the gap left by the edging stand. 
When the structural stands are in use, the travelling 
tables act as manipulators to move the bar from one 
groove to the next. When rolling structurals, control 
of the mill is from swinging pulpits, as shown in Fig.9. 
These stand on a structure, one end of which is pivoted 
to the overhead walkway gallery, while the other runs 
on a curved track on the floor, so that the pulpit can be 
swung out over the roller table when structural sec- 
tions are being rolled. 
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10 Hot saw measuring carriage 


Hot sawing 


The finished rolled bar can be directed by hydraulically 
operated sweeps into either of twin roller tables lead- 
ing to the two hot saws. The measuring gear is novel, 
designed to cope with the problem of cutting every bar 
to the length ordered by the customer, at the same 
time keeping pace with a mill production which can be 
over 200 tons/h. At each saw a sliding carriage, shown 
in Fig.10, carries six air-operated stoppers, spaced at a 
nominal 10 ft centre distance. The carriage can be 
moved any distance up to 10 ft, so that by moving the 
carriage and selecting a stopper, any length between 
10 ft and 70 ft can be measured. Carriage movement 
and stopper selection are both controlled from a set of 
push-buttons in the operator’s pulpit, the carriage 
actually moving to its next position while the preced- 
ing bar is being cut. 

The carriage is moved by a hydraulic cylinder fed 
from a swash-plate pump. The appropriate length up 
to 9 ft Llin having been selected, the operator starts a 
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11 Primary cooling bank, pull-on and turn-up gear 
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pilot motor which, through a differential gear, inclines 
the swash-plate, so feeding oil to the cylinder. As the 
carriage moves, its movement is fed back to the differ- 
ential, and when the pilot motor, having turned 
according to the length selected, stops, the feed-back 
returns the swash-plate to its neutral position and the 
carriage stops. When the stopper selected for the tens 
of feet is dropped, the selection is locked and the 
operator can make his next selection. When the stop- 
per is lifted, the previous selection is cancelled and the 
carriage immediately moves to its new position. A 
further refinement is a second pilot motor governing 
the contraction allowance. If a bar being sawn is seen 
to be hotter or colder than normal, the contraction 
pilot motor can be rotated to adjust for the variation 
from the usual temperature. 


Cooling banks 


The practice of cutting customers’ lengths at the hot 
saws has always entailed much wasteful work in the 
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subsequent sorting of the bars. In order to obtain the 
maximum yield of saleable steel from the rolled bar, 
the sawmen cannot cut in the succession shown on his 
order sheet, and therefore, on the cooling bank will be 
found at any one time, bars from several orders all 
mixed together. At Lackenby, an unusual cooling 
bank arrangement has been installed to overcome this 
difficulty. Instead of the usual set of banks all accept- 
ing hot bars on one side and delivering cold bars at the 
other, these are arranged in tandem. The two primary 
banks deliver half-cooled bars to the final banks, 
which feed cold bars to the straighteners. Between the 
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13 Primary cooling bank; a beam being turned up on to its 
flanges 


primary and the final banks there is an opportunity of 
sorting the bars, so reducing the work of handling by 
overhead crane at a later stage. In the following des- 
cription of the details of the banks, it will be noted 
that there are, in both sets of banks, several pieces of 
overlapping equipment. The object of this over- 
lapping is to create buffer stocks, thus divorcing from 
each other the three major operations: sawing, sorting 
between primary and final banks, and straightening. 
This is essential with high production rates, to prevent 
short-term stoppages in the final processes causing a 
mill stoppage. 

There are two primary banks, each 90 ft wide; one is 
121 ft between centres of roller tables, the other is 
127 ft. Disappearing stops at the centre of each bank 
allow two short bars to be placed end to end. The cool- 
ing bank supports are chevron-jointed cast iron seg- 
ments, 2 ft long, bolted to joists. The various bank 
mechanisms are shown in Figs.11 and 12. The rolled 
bars are swept off the saw runout table by the pull-on 
gear, which has a set of dogs, ambushed on the return 
stroke, to clear the roller table, and a second set of 
pivoted dogs to move the bar after it has been turned 
up on to one of its flanges by the turn-up gear. The 
second stroke of the pull-on gear clears the bar from 
the turn-up mechanism, and brings it within reach of 
the reciprocating dog bars, which have a series of 
pivoted dogs, moving with a stroke of 24in, so that all 
the beams are moved one space across the bank each 
time a new beam arrives. The primary banks are shown 
in Fig.13. 

At the cold side of the bank a set of 11 assembly 
bars, also with pivoted dogs, but rope-hauled, can 
take any number of rolled bars up to 11 out of the 
control of the main dog bars, and into the range of the 
next piece of equipment which pulls the rolled bars 
one by one on to the cold side roller table, throwing 
each beam down as it is moved. 

The runout table from the primary banks is com- 
mon to both, and continues as the run-in table for the 
four final banks. Along this table every bar og a 
control point, where its code number is 
that it can be directed to one or other of the final 
banks, to join the bulk of the bars of the order to 
which it belongs. Three of the final cooling banks are 
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14 General view of final 
cooling banks 


60 ft wide, the fourth 90 ft (Fig.14). The rolled bars 
from the run-in table are swept on to the bank by the 
pull-on , similar to that on the primary banks, 
except that the single finger is solenoid operated and 
can push in either direction. The rolled bars are next 
handled by a set of rope-hauled skid bogies, which 
brings them within the range of the main traversing 
mechanism. This comprises a set of dog bars, each 
with 12 pivoted dogs at 8 ft centres, reciprocated by 
levers on a massive fabricated beam which is rocked by 
hydraulic power. This mechanism can move a load of 
500-600 tons. A further set of rope-hauled skid 
bogies can take the rolled bars and place them one by 
one on the roller tables leading to the straightening 
machines. 


Straightening 


There are four reciprocating gag presses for the largest 
beams, and one roller straightening machine for the 
smaller universal beams and for other sections. This 
machine, with a gag press behind, is shown on Fig.15. 
On the gag presses, both heads have a centre anvil and 





15 Roller straightening machine and (behind) one of the four 
gag presses 
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six posts, all of which can be raised by electric power, 
so that bends in either direction can be removed with- 
out turning the beam over. The very simple manipu- 
lator comprises two massive vertical pegs, one on each 
side of the machine, which can be pushed up to raise a 
beam on to one flange, or to throw it down. The roiler 
straightening machine is mounted on a traversing 
carriage, so that it can be by-passed when it is not 
required. 


Piling and loading 


From the straightening machines, the bars are skidded 
to short banks in the piling bay. Here are the piling 
cranes, one of which is shown in Fig.16. These are 
specially designed for nesting universal beams into 
neat piles suitable for loading into wagons. Each crane 
carries, rigidly suspended from the crab, a beam on 
which are four vertical rams, actuated by rack and 





16 Piling crane. A beam is being lifted by the four magnete to 
build up the pile 
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pinion, motor driven and carrying bi-polar magnets. 
The piles of beams are built up on self-propelled 
transfer cars, which can travel into the adjacent 
loading bay. The 15-ton overhead cranes, each 
equipped with a load beam carrying five hooks, lift the 
piles into wagons on double rail tracks running the 
length of the bay. In addition, side loading fork lift 
trucks, of 30000 lb capacity, can take piles of beams 
from the transfer cars and place them on the floor. 

Partly in the loading bay, and partly in the piling 
bay, is the cold sawing and beam slitting plant. At the 
saws, the measuring of the length of the bar is auto- 
matic. The bar which is to be sawn pushes along a 
light carriage, to which is attached the measuring 
tape. As the tape unwinds, the approximate distance 
moved is shown on a large dial, and the exact distance 
by a magnified image of the tape on a screen. 


Water system 

Filtered water is required for the roll necks and 
barrels, and for the air filtration systems in the motor 
houses, and unfiltered water is required for flushing 
mill scale. The district mains water supply is used for 
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make-up only. The water supply to the motor houses 
is a closed system operated in series with the water- 
cooled skids at the reheating furnace, and has its own 
cooling tower. All the filtered water used on the roll 
necks and barrels falls into the scale flumes, and has to 
be re-filtered. Scale is collected in three scale pits, two 
of them decanting into the blooming mill scale pit, 
where three return pumps send the water to the main 
settling ponds. The two ponds, with an area of 8300 ft? 
allow fine scale to settle and have provision for skim- 
ming oil. Scale flushing water is pumped direct from 
the ponds back to the mill, and water for filtering is 
pumped into six 35-ft dia. tanks containing a layer of 
wood wool. The filtered water is pumped back to the 
mill at a pressure of 50 Ib/in*, and to ensure continuity 
of supply to the roll neck bearings, two elevated pres- 
sure tanks have been installed, with sufficient capacity 
to allow the mill to be cleared if all the pumps fail. The 
quantity of water pumped by the scale pit pumps is 
about 13000 gal/min, of which 5000 gal is filtered 
water, 2500 gal is the continuous flush at the blooming 
mill, and the remainder represents flushing at the 
universal and breakdown mills. 
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PART 2 ELECTRICAL FEATURES 


THE MAIN ELECTRICAL power supply for the Lackenby 
works is carried by six 11-kV feeders direct from the 
North Eastern Electricity Board 66-kV substation at 
Grangetown. This is the supply point for the three 
works, Cleveland, Lackenby, and car which are all 
intereonnected at this point as shown in Fig.1. The 
service capacity at the wn substation is 
45 MV A and this is provided by four 15 MVA 66/11 kV 
transformers. Additional power is obtained from gen- 
eration at each of the three works and amounts to an 
average of 38 MW while the combined load of the 
three works is about 60 MW of which 20 MW is 
required at Lackenby, the blooming, the universal 
beam roughing and finishing mills taking 16 MW of 
this. By having the three works interconnected the 
best use can be made of the generation at any works 
and so reduce the amount and cost of imported power. 

The distribution in the Lackenby works is at 11 kV, 
2-75 kV, 440 V, three-phase ac and 230 V two-wire de 
and locally at 110 V ac for portable tools and hand 
lamps. 

There are three 11-kV switchboards in the works: 
one at the South motor house where the six 11-kV 
feeders from Grangetown terminate; this board feeds 
the other two 11-kV boards, one at the rod mill motor 
house and the other at the steelplant power station. 
All this switchgear has a fault rating of 350 MVA. 

The largest units of electrical plant are supplied at 
11 kV, motors between 100 and 1000 hp at 2-75 kV, 
and constant speed motors of less than 100 hp at 
440 V. The variable speed drives for cranes and mill 
auxiliaries are dc, either Ward-Leonard with standard 
230-V mill motors on variable voltage up to 460 V or 
by standard mill motors supplied from the 230 V 
constant voltage de with resistance-type speed con- 
trol. The Ward-Leonard control is used where very 
quick speed response is required for the operation of 


SYNOPSIS ‘ 

Part 2 of the paper describes the electrical supply, distri- 
bution, and protection provided for the mills and gives a 
description of the following: main drive motors and 
control for the blooming, beam roughing, and beam 
jinishing mills; operation of the beam roughing and 
finishing mill automatic preset controls; Ward- Leonard 
mill auxiliary drives, control, and standby intercon- 
nexions; crane controls and supply; hot saw motors; 
plant lighting ; communications ; cabling. 19408 





screwdowns, manipulators, and mill front and back 
tables. 

Throughout the distribution at 11 kV, 2-75 kV, and 
440 V, section switches have been provided to divide 
the loads between the transformers and to enable the 
essential loads to be fed from separate sources; the 
essential loads usually being water pumps in groups of 
at least two. The schematic diagram for the plant is 
shown in Fig.2. 

The control, indication, metering, and protective 
gear associated with the 11-kV and 2-75-kV switch- 
boards are all contained in a continuously manned 
control room on the first floor of the annexe to the 
South motor house (see Fig.3). The control board is of 
the cubicle type arranged with the 11-kV and 2-75-kV 
controls on either side of a central group of instru- 
ments, meters, and alarm equipment. 

All plain feeders, busbar sections, transformer, 
rectifier feeder switches, and the steelplant 5-MW 
alternator are under the full control of the operator in 
this room. The motor feeders supplied from the 11- and 
2-75-kV switchboards are treated in a different man- 
ner. Individual control stations are provided adjacent 
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354 Clark and Kenderdine Universal beam mill at Lackenby 


to each motor so that the motor attendant can stop 
and restart his motors as he wishes, while the control 
room operator can only stop and prevent a motor from 
restarting. For the larger drives in the mills where the 
power demand has a significant effect on the loading 
of the whole system the motor attendant must seek 

ission to start from the control room operator and 
fe is prevented from starting until this permission is 
granted. 

Protection is provided on the switchgear as listed in 
Table I. 

For the mills there are three large motor houses and 
a small one for the billet mill (see Fig.4). The two main 
ones are the North and South motor houses which lie 
along the east side of the main mill bay. The South 
motor house has brick-built walls with a flat-decked 
roof and is 282 ft long with an overhead crane span of 
60 ft with a 60-ton crane. At its south end are the twin 
motors which drive the blooming mill and adjacent 
are the Ilgner set and its accompanying exciters 
(Fig.5). The central portion of the house is occupied by 
four motor-generator sets for the Ward-Leonard con- 
trolled mill auxiliary drives. At the north end of the 
building is the Ilgner set and its exciters for the break- 
down mill and steel-tank mercury arc rectifiers for the 
constant voltage de supplies. 

An annexe on the east side of the South motor house 
contains 11-kV, 2-75-kV, and 440-V switchgear, the 
electrical control room, and the air filtration plant 
with outside transformer bays ranged along the wall. 
The North motor house is similar but has no annexe 
and contains the main and edger drive motors, and 
Ilgner sets and controls for the universal beam rough- 
ing and finishing mills, and the Ward-Leonard MG sets 
for their auxiliaries. Both the North and South motor 
houses have basements containing auxiliary gear for 
the Iigner and Ward-Leonard sets and all the main 
cable work. These basements act as ducts for the 
filtered air. 

The other large motor house, which is also a brick 
building, contains all the main drives for the rod mill, 
Ward-Leonard MG sets for the auxiliaries at the beam 
mill hot saws, and a main transformer, switchgear, 
and rectifier substation for the northern end of the 
mill buildings, and like the North and South electric 
houses it has an air filtering system supplying cooling 
air to the machines via basement ducts. 

In each of the large motor houses air is drawn into 
the building through two banks of oil-film type filters, 
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each bank having a capacity of 160000 ft®/min and for 
each filter bank there are four 50000 ft*/min fans, 
three running and one standby. This filtered air is 
delivered to the motor house basement and from there 
32000 ft*/min is blown through the blooming mill 
main drive motors, 24600 ft*/min is blown through 
those Ward-Leonard controlled mill auxiliary motors 
adjacent to the blooming mill stand, some through a 
7350 ft®/min electrostatic filter to make up the air in 
the Ilgner set recirculating system, where 70000 
ft®/min is recirculated and 5600 ft*/min is lost via the 
generator commutator extraction fans. 

Air also passes into the motor room through the 
Ward-Leonard MG sets and the rectifier cubicles and 
is then exhausted via adjustable louvres high up in the 
end walls of the motor room. The ventilation system 
for the South motor house is shown diagrammatically, 
in Fig.6, and is typical for the north and the rod mill 
motor houses. 

Where mill auxiliary motors have an almost con- 
tinuous duty, 1-h rated motors are used and are 
supplied with filtered cooling air taken from the base- 
ments of the motor houses and boosted by fans 
through ducts in the foundations to the motors, 
entering through the motor bedplates and exhausting 
into the mill through louvred covers on the motors. 
The average quantity of air allowed per motor is 
1300 ft?/min for 150 hp motors and 1000 ft*/min for 
100 and 75 hp motors. 


Main drives 


The 50in blooming mill is driven by twin motors each 
of 4000 hp rms, 1000 V +-0-40-90 rev/min, the com- 
bined drive having an rms torque of 1-06 x 10° lb ft 
with a working peak of 2} times this and a cutout 
torque of 3 times (see Fig.7). 


The Ilgner set motor has a 6000-hp 11-kV motor ° 


with slip regulator, driving four 1600-kW 500-V 
generators and a 200000 hp/s flywheel at a nominal 
synchronous speed of 600 rev/min. The main drive 
motors for the beam roughing and beam finishing 
mills (Fig.8) are alike and interchangeable. Each drive 
is by two motors built into one frame driving a single 
shaft, the two armatures are bolted together in the 
centre, and the commutators are at either end. Each 
motor in this unit is rated at 4000 hp rms 400 V+ 
0-65-160 rev/min giving a combined drive rms torque 
of 0-65 x 10° lb ft with a working peak of 2} times and 
a cutout torque of 3 times. 
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4 View of South electric house with 
mill buildings behind, showing 
transformer bays along the front 
of the building 


In addition to the 8000-hp unit driving the main 
rolls on the beam roughing and finishing mills there 
are edger drives which for each mill is a twin motor 
drive totalling 2700 hp rms, each motor being 1350 
hp rms 800 V +0-125-310 rev/min and the combined 
rms torque of the edger drive per mill is 0-114 x 10* 
lb ft with working peak and cutout torques of 2} times 
and 3 times the rms torque respectively. 

The beam roughing and finishing mills 8000-hp 
units are supplied from separate Ilgner sets (shown in 
Fig.9) each having a 6000-hp rms 11-kV motor with a 
slip regulator driving four 2150-kW 800-V de gener- 
ators and a 200000 hp/s flywheel, three generators 
supply the 8000-hp motor and one supplies the twin 
drive edger motors. 

There is a control pulpit at each mill and the 
blooming mill has the usual manual controls using the 
BISRA-type master controllers for the screwdown 
setting and manipulators. On the beam roughing and 
finishing mills there are more adjustments to be made 
for each pass, namely screwdown, vertical roll, edger 
roll screwdown, sideguards setting, and speed match- 
ing between the edger and the main rolls. This is all 
done for the mill driver by the push of a button at each 
pass change, and is achieved by presetting the posi- 
tions for each pass on a slider board shown in Fig.10. 
The positioning of the sliders is facilitated by gradu- 
ated scales and determines the controlled setting for a 
particular motion and pass. The slider boards can cater 
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for 19 passes and two sets of slider boards are fitted in 
the control pulpit at each mill, so that while one set is 
in use for rolling the other can be set up for the next 
rolling programme. 


TABLE | Details of protection provided on switchgear 





Plant Type of protection 





Main feeders and 


Solkor and 3-pole IDMTL overcurrent 
interconnectors i 


directional or non-directional as required 


Busbars beam mill Leakage to frame, earth fault 


11 kV only 

Section switches None 

Transformers down Intertripping on all but last item (NI) 

to 500 kVA 
Instantaneous balanced earth fault 

HV side IDMTL overcurrent, 3-phase 
Instantaneous high set overcurrent 2 ph 
Instantaneous restricted earth fault 

LV side IDMTL standby earth fault 


IDMTL overcurrent (NI) 


Rectifier transformers Instantaneous balanced earth fault 
Instantaneous high set overcurrent 2 ph 
IDMTL overcurrent 3-phase 


Thermal overcurrent and phase unbalance 
Instantaneous earth fault 

Instantaneous high set overcurrent 2 ph 
IDMTL under voltage 

DTL reverse power, 3-phase 

Motors Thermal overcurrent and phase unbalance 
Instantaneous earth fault 

Instantaneous high set overcurrent, 2 ph 
IDMTL under voltage 


Iigner set motors 
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In addition manual control is instantly available to 
the operator by means of a master switch which cuts 
out the automatic positioning control, but it remains 
coupled to the roll movements during the manual 
operation so that the operator can return to the pre- 
selected rolling schedule whenever he wishes. The 
positions of the mill variables, the screwdowns, 
vertical rolls, and sideguards are all indicated back to 
the master control gear by synchronous tie motors. 
When the pass initiating button is pressed, motors 
operate the various drives until the synchronous tie 
motors come into electrical alignment with the 
receivers in the control equipment already set up by 
the slider boards. An electronic balance anticipator is 
used in the control to slow down the motion as the 
rolls approach the preselected position; this helps to 
prevent overtravel and to give accurate positioning, 
if overtravel does occur then the motion is reversed 
until this is corrected. The use of this equipment 
results in faster and more accurate rolling and a much 





7 Blooming mili 4000-hp main drive motors 
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more regular product with less fatigue for the driver. 

The location of the main drive control pulpits for 
the beam roughing and finishing mills is similar. When 
rolling universal beam sections a pulpit is used at the 
side of the mill stand and over the mill spindles, but 
when rolling standard joist sections two pulpits per 
mill are used, one on either side of the mill stand, and 
are placed so that the drivers can see the entry of the 
steel into the mill rolls. The latter pulpits are moveable 
and when not in use are parked out of the line of the 
mill so that there is no interference with the sighting of 
the mill from the universal beam mill pulpit. 

The main drive control equipments incorporate 
Magamp and amplidyne controls for rapid response 
to the driver’s control and the protective devices 
which provide motor current limit and generator 
current limit. If the motor and generator current 
limits cannot deal with an abnormal overload there is 
a motor overload relay which removes the excitation 


8 Universal beam finishing mill main and edger drive motors 
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9 North electric house looking south 


from the motors and generators, and as a final safe- 
guard for the motors and generators there is a circuit 
breaker. 

On the universal beam roughing and finishing drives 
the control provides for the matching of the speeds of 
the edging and main motors. This matching must take 
into account the respective roll diameters and the 
direction of the steel through the mill. In one direction 
the edger rolls must have the same peripheral speed on 





10 Slider boards for the automatic preset control used on the 
universal beam roughing and finishing mills 
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TABLE 11 Details of Ward-Leonard drive at blooming mill 


Motors, Speeds, Generators, 
hp rev/min kw V 








Approach roller table 1, 150/300 060-460-920 1, 240 0/460 
Front mill table rollers 5-14 2,75/150 0-515-1030 1,240 0/460 
Front mill table rollers 1-4 2,75/150 0-515-1030 2,120 0/460 
Back mill table rollers 1-4 2,75/150 0-515-1030 1,240 0/460 
Back mill table rollers 5-14 2,75/150 0-515-1030 2,120 0/460 
Left-hand manipulator 


traverse 2, 150 0-460 1,240 0/460 
in series 
Right-hand manipulator 
traverse 2, 150 0-460 1,240 0/460 
in series 
Screwdown 2, 150/300 060-460-920 2,240 0/460 


Front breast rollers 
Back breast rollers 
Runout roller table 


2,30/60 0-95-1990 2,52 0/100 
2,30/60 0-95-1990 2,52 0/100 
1, 150/300 0-460-920 1,240 0/460 





matched roll diameter as the main rolls and a slower 
speed in the other direction. In addition the control 
provides an adjustment of the edger twin drive to 
allow compensation for unmatched edger rells, and the 
edger motors have an inherent drooping characteristic 
to make the matching of the edger and main rolls less 
critical. Adjustments for each pass are set up on the 
presetting equipment and are changed between passes 
by relays operating in the control scheme. 


Ward-Leonard controlled auxiliary drives 

To match the quick reversal times of the mills, the mill 
auxiliary drives adjacent to the stands are all Ward- 
Leonard controlled. Table II gives details of these 
drives at the blooming mill, and Table III the drives 
at the universal beam roughing and finishing mills. 
All the motors in Tables II and III are 230-V de mill 
type of the AISE 600-series, shunt wound. They are 
supplied with power at 0-230-460 V from the variable 
voltage generators and develop twice standard horse- 
power at twice standard speed. For the blooming mill 
there are two motor generator sets each driven by a 
synchronous motor of 1000 hp at 1000 rev/min fed 
from the 2750-V supply. Each set has the motor in the 
centre, direct coupled to eight generators, four on each 
side. The generators are controlled by multi-field 
exciters which incorporate field forcing to obtain rapid 
response, and current limiting which is set at 2} times 
motor torque. 

To keep the mill working in the event of a generator 
failure the two motor generator sets for the blooming 
mill are connected to the mill motors as shown in 
Fig.11. If there is a failure of any generator on a set 
the drive from that generator can be switched to the 
equivalent generator on the other set, leaving all the 
remaining drives normally connected. There is also a 
standby generator and exciter which can be switched 
in to replace any generator except those supplying the 
breast rollers. In the event of a complete failure of a 
set, all the drives on that set can be connected in 
series or in parallel and in some cases in either with 
a drive supplied from a generator on the other set and 





each group controlled together. 
TABLE ill Details of Ward-Leonard drive at universal beam 
roughing and finishing mills 
Motors, Speeds, Generators, 
hp rev/min kw V 





Approach roller tables 
Front roller table 
Back roller table 
Runout roller tables 


3, 100/200 0-485-970 3,160 0/460 
1,75/150 0-515-1030 1, 160 0/460 
1,75/150 + 0-5615-1030 1, 160 0/460 
3, 100/200 0-485-970 3, 160 0/460 
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Motor generator set ‘B 


11 Ward-Leonard o s for blooming mill 





For the universal mills the connexion between the 
auxiliary motors and the generators is as shown in 
Fig.12. There are two sets for each mill, each set is 
driven by a 425-hp synchronous motor at 1000 rev/ 
min from the 2750-V supply. In the case of these mills 
there is no standby generator set but the drives are 
divided between the two sets, and again in the event of 
a complete failure of one of the sets the other can take 
over the supply of all the drives at a reduced speed. If 
only one generator fails then two of the drives can be 
coupled together from one of the other generators. 
When this is done it is always adjacent drives which 
are slowed down confining the interference to one area, 
which is considered to be better from an operational 
point of view that to have two separate parts slowed 
down. 

There is another section of Ward-Leonard controlled 
auxiliary drives situated at the two hot saws, covering 
the finishing mill runout tables, the approach tables to 
each saw, and the runout from each saw. The same 
arrangement of two motor generator sets with standby 
interconnexions as at the universal beam roughing and 
finishing mills is provided. 

The remaining mil] auxiliary drives requiring vari- 
able 7g have 75% shunt 25%, series, compound 
wound 230-V de AISE 600-series motors with open- 
type contactor gear housed in the motor houses or 
brick contactor houses. Compound wound motors 
were chosen, so that they would have a series charac- 
teristic but would not overspeed on light load. The 
majority of the drives have dynamic braking and are 
controlled by three-step master controllers. 


Cranes 

The cranes are all supplied at 230 V dc and 1-h rated 
totally enclosed series motors are used; for the heavy- 
duty production cranes these are AISE 600-series 
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motors, but for the light-duty maintenance cranes 
they are traction-type motors. The control is series for 
the traverse and travel motions with one or two steps 
of controlled plugging depending on the weight of the 
crane, the hoist and lower motions have series resist- 
ance control on hoisting with dynamic braking and 
potentiometer lowering. Two over-hoist shunt-type 
limit switches are provided, the first with backout and 
self-resetting facilities operating in the hoist motion 
control circuit, and the second is a hand reset type in 
the protective panel trip circuit. The latter is made 
hand resetting to ensure that the failure of the first 
limit is brought to the attention of the maintenance 
personnel. The control of the motions is by master 
controller and contactor panels except for motors of 
20 hp and less on the lighter duty cranes where drum 
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13 Typical torque tube contactless and springless cable reeling 
drum as used on cranes and transfer carriages 


controllers are used. The contactor gear is mounted in 
contactor houses built into the crane girders whenever 
there is sufficient space. In general a crane is provided 
with a main hand-operated isolator for the power 
circuits and a switchfuse isolator for the lighting 
circuits, an air break hand-operated circuit breaker 
with overloads and no volt trip, a crane protective 
nel, and a separate contactor panel for each motion. 
The main power circuit isolator is key interlocked with 
the contactor house and with the cross traverse 
collector cage door if the collectors are of the open 
type, to prevent accidental contact with the live parts. 
The downshop supply to the overhead cranes is by 
vity collectors on high conductivity 4in x 4in x 

in mild-steel T-bars supported by brackets from the 
building crane girder, they are mounted one above the 
other but where the run is short and the loading light 
3in x 3in x jin angles are sometimes used. The elec- 
trical feed point to any track over 100 yd long is to 
a central position to reduce the voltage drop and on a 
track about 780 yd long there are two feed points with 
a section break to keep the systems separate. The de 
supply voltage at the rectifier substations varies with 
load from 250 down to 240 V and the voltage drop in 


14 Typical looped cable 
arrangement for crane 
cross conductors 


Clark and Kenderdine 
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15 Mercury and tungsten lighting fittings on swinging brackets 


attached to a roof walkway 


the cables and downshop conductor track is designed 
not to exceed 40 V. 

Where the crane size and duty permits, the cross 
traverse supplies have been provided by flexible cables 
either by contactless and springless torsion tube reel- 
ing drums (Fig.13), or some form of looped cable 
usually on travelling runners but in some cases by 4 
single loop (Fig.14). These methods eliminate the 
potential danger of open live conductors and result in 
a considerable reduction in weight. 

A feature which is built into the controls of the 
soaking pit charger cranes enables the charger driver 
to control individually the pit lids and also to initiate 
the starting of the travel sequence of the ingot towards 
the blooming mill after it has been placed in the ingot 
receiving basket. It is accomplished by a single sec- 
tioned conductor track running adjacent to the 
charger downshop conductors, polarized relays in the 
control gear for the pit lids and in the basket control, 
and two buttons on the charger to select positive or 
negative of the de supply. In addition to the pit lids 
and the ingot basket sequence the ingot transfer car 
running between the stripper bay and the soaking pit 
bay is controlled in a similar manner by the stripper 
cranes and the charger cranes. The charger or stripper 
crane must be in position opposite the pit lid, or 
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360 Clark and Kenderdine Universal beam mill at Lackenby 


whatever is to be controlled, when the driver presses 
his button. 


The two hot saws are each driven by a 500-hp 2750-V 
1350 rev/min wound rotor type induction motor with 
automatic contactor type rotor starter retaining a 
ballast resistance in the rotor circuit to give 10% slip 
on full load. Since the first installation of the motors 
de injection ing has been vided, and its use 
cuts down the run down time of the saw blade from 6 
min to 20 s. The de for the braking is taken from the 
230-V shop supply and is connected through a resis- 
tance to two of the wound rotor. 


Lighting 
The lighting in all the mill buildings is designed to 
give an average illumination of 8 lm/ft? at floor level. 

The design of the scheme has been based on the 
provision of easily accessible and changeable lamps 
and fittings. The lamps are 1000-W tungsten and 
1000-W high-pressure mercury vapour in separate 
open-type fittings mounted in pairs at about 55 ft 
rep Tent and with two rows to an 88 ft 6in wide bay. 

lamps are a very efficient source of light, 
while the tia tungsten improves the resultant colour and 
vides an essential safeguard against the loss of 
ight on a momentary dip in the voltage. 

The mill building lamps are all hung on counter- 
weighted swinging brackets from roof walkways 
(Fig.15) with a double pole isolator at each fitting for 
ease and safety of lamp changing. The lamps are 
switched in blocks of 12-13 using 75 A 3-phase and 
neutral contactors, push-button controlled from floor 
level. 

The illumination of the stockgrounds and approach- 
es to the buildings is provided by 1000-W high-pres- 
sure mercury vapour lamps mounted on the parapet of 
the building at a height of 35-40 ft and railway sidings 
away from the buildings are illuminated by a multiple 
arrangement of 1500-W tungsten fittings mounted on 
150-ft towers. These towers are spaced from 1200 to 
1800 ft apart and an illumination of 0-25 lm/ft? is 
obtained. 
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Communication 

The plant is provided with dial-type telephones on the 
works automatic exchange and the mill buildings have 
cable capacity from the exchange for 200 works auto- 
matic and GPO telephones. In addition there is a loud- 
speaker system comprising a number of ring circuits 
each fed from a 60-W amplifier, linking closely associ- 
ated sections of the plant such as the control pulpits 
at the blooming mill, the shears, the beam roughing 
and finishing mills, and the hot saws. A public address 
system is agar to give simultaneous instructions 
to the whole plant, or for locating personnel needed to 
deal with a breakdown. 


Gables 
Both paper-insulated and varnished cambric-insulated 
lead sheathed and wire armoured cables have been 
used for high tension and some low tension work, 
PVC and Butyl-insulated cables for the majority of 
the low tension ac and de cabling, and some MICC 
cable on ac only. The big advantage of the PVC and the 
Butyl cable over the paper-lead cable lies in the ease 
with which they are jointed and terminated. Both 
armoured and unarmoured PVC cables were used in 
the smaller sizes of cable and were laid in trenches on 
hangers and buried in the ground. The Butyl insulated 
neoprene sheathed cables were only used in prepared 
ducts or on cable trays but were given the same current 
rating as for the same core size in paper—lead cable. 
The majority of the cable runs to mill auxiliaries are no 
more than 60 yd long and although the cost of the 
Butyl insulated cables was more than for paper the 
time saved in terminating and the cost of terminating 
made the use of Butyl cable more economic. The 
lengths of cable installed for the blooming, the beam 
mill roughing and finishing, sawing, and cooling banks 
sections of the plant add up to over 100 miles. 

Besides using cable trenches, which were rarely 
entirely for cables, concrete underground tunnels 
were provided for cabling between the motor houses 
and from the motor houses to other sections of the 
plant, and where possible they were used as air ducts 
to the force ventilated mill auxiliary motors and main 
drive motors. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Tandem mill operation 


THIS PAPER deals with electrical problems and their 
solution. However, it may be of interest to touch 
briefly on the historical development of cold rolling, as 
this leads logically to an examination of the multi- 
stand uni-directional mill which forms the basis of 
this paper. 

It may not be generally realized how long the rolling 
of metal has been practised. The first design for a four- 
high cold mill was sketched by Leonardo da Vinci in 
the year 1495. This had work rolls of about 2in dia. x 
12in long with two short back-up rolls about 2in long 
supporting the centre of the work rolls. 

The earliest reversing mills which were used for 
rolling lead sheet probably for sheathing ships’ bot- 
toms, of the type illustrated in the AISE Yearly Pro- 
ceedings 1947, originated in England about the end of 
the 17th or beginning of the 18th century. The Swedish 
technician Pohlem, who died in 1751, described the 
principles of the four-high mill for flat rolling with 
small diameter wrought iron work rolls backed up by 
larger diameter cast iron rolls “because small rolls 
possess much more power of stretching [elongating] 
the material than did larger ones’. The cold reduction 
of steel strip was first proposed by John Westwood in 
1783 for the manufacture of watch springs. 

In 1864, however, the development of the three-high 
mill by Lauth, who patented the use of a smaller 
diameter middle roll, made the cold rolling of steel a 
practical industrial process. 

Of the several types of cold mills in use today, the 
relative merits of three will be assessed. These are 
(i) Sendzimir or cluster mill, (ii) single-stand four-high 
reversing mill, and (iii) multi-stand four-high tandem 
mill. 


Sendzimir mill 

The cluster mill is a single-stand reversing mill which 
makes use of very small diameter work rolls to achieve 
high reductions per pass. Despite the small diameter of 
the work rolls, great rigidity is achieved by the 
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SYNOPSIS 


After a survey of the development and techniques involved 
in cold rolling, the specific problem of tandem rolling is 
considered. The evolution of drives and requirements of 
machines are then discussed and details given of typical 
regulating systems for stands and reels. Automatic 
gauge control methods are described, and then practical 
details are given of protection, ventilation, and mainten- 
ance ‘considerations. Finally a recent four-stand mill 
installation is described and illustrated. 1953 





arrangement of intermediate and back-up rolls. The 
two arrangements generally used are shown in Fig.1 
and these are generally referred to as type 1-2-3 and 
type 1-2-3-4. In the former, each of the work rolls is 
backed by two intermediate rolls which, in turn, are 
supported by three larger diameter back-up rolls. In 
the 1-2-3—4 arrangement, the work rolls are supported 
by two intermediate rolls which, in turn, are supported 
by three second intermediate rolls and four back-up 
rolls. 

The back-up rolls consist of a series of roller bearings 
carried on eccentric sleeves on shafts which are 
supported in closely-spaced saddles in direct contact 
with the mill housing. The rigidity of this arrangement 
enables sections to be rolled with great accuracy. 

The relative distance between work rolls can be 
altered by rotating the eccentric sleeves on the back- 
up rolls. This replaces the conventional screwdown 
system. 

In the 1-2-3 arrangement the four intermediate 
back-up rolls are driven and in the 1-2-3-—4 arrange- 
ment, the outer second intermediate rolls are driven. 

This type of mill is often used for rolling alloy steels, 
for example, 36in wide 18/8 stainless steel can be 
reduced from 3-1 mm to 0-46 mm in 11 passes, and 
silicon steel from 3 mm to 0-35 mm in six passes, both 
without intermediate annealing. Effective use is also 
made of these mills for rolling hard aluminium alloys. 

In common with the single-stand reversing mill, this 
is not a high-production unit, but these mills are being 
contemplated for speeds up to 3500 ft/min. For equal 
size the weight and cost is substantially less than the 
conventional four-high mill, and within its particular 
field it has much to commend it. 
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1¥ 1-2-3 and 1-2-3-4, arrangements of rolls for a Sendzimir mill 


Single-stand four-high reversing mill 

The principle of this has been known for many years 
and makes use of the conventional arrangement shown 
in Fig.2. 

Here the work rolls are usually 16in to 2lin in dia. 
and the back-up rolls 42in to 56in in dia. The work rolls 
are driven and screwdown is applied to the back-up 
rolls. In spite of the rigidity imparted by the massive 
back-up arrangements, the work rolls flex under the 
rolling forces used and the wider the mill the greater 
is the tendency for this to happen. Therefore, for sheet 
or tinplate the work rolls are usually ‘crowned’, i.e. the 
diameter is greater at the centre than at the ends of 
the rolls by about 0-00lin in mills 40in wide, to about 
0-006in on the widest mills. Under some conditions 
parallel rolls are used. 

Reversing mills usually require about five passes 
when rolling tinplate and three passes when rolling 
relatively heavy sheet products. The output is con- 
siderably lower than is possible on tandem mills, so 
that although it is a very flexible arrangement the 
reversing mill is inherently a low-output unit, albeit 
much cheaper to install than a tandem mill. It is thus 
more suitable for dealing with small quantities of 
specialized products. 


The uni-directional tandem mill 

This arrangement usually consists of two to five 
stands, the material being in all stands together. 
Arrangements are provided to support the coil of 
material to be rolled and on the outgoing side there is a 
recoiler designed to maintain tension in the strip. 

The first tandem strip mills were built around 1920. 
They were usually arranged as four-stand mills 
powered by motors up to 300 hp supplied from con- 
stant voltage bushars. Speeds were controlled by steps 
of armature resistances followed up by field weakening 
usually of a ratio of 2 to 1. 

The metal is threaded through each stand and on to 
the reel at 1/10 to 1/20 full speed and the mill is then 
accelerated to the rolling speed. It is important that 
the mills all accelerate or decelerate together so as to 
control the inter-stand tension. The difficulties of 
doing this satisfactorily by resistance control can well 
be imagined; indeed, it was not unusual to roll with 
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loops between stands, so as to allow the operators to 
see what was happening and adjust the stand speeds 
appropriately. 

This led to the application of adjustable voltage 
control for such mills since this can readily be arranged 
to provide constant torque which is required to main- 
tain constant inter-stand tension under conditions of 
changing speed. 

One of the earliest tandem mills to be put down in 
this country was a three-stand mill built by Krupp 
for the non-ferrous trade, and was erected at Witton 
for ICI in 1932. It is interesting to note that this mill 
in modernized form is still in operation. The main 
details of the original specifications were: 

Size 12in x 35in x 32in 

Rolling speed Stand A—90 ft/min 
Stand B—185 ft/min 
Stand C—250 ft/min 
Motor generator set, 1000 hp syn- 
chronous motor driving three 123/ 
300 kW generators at 1000 rev/min 
Main drive motors, three 152/380 hp 
de constant torque (Ward-Leonard) 
1000 rev/min 
600 tons per side. Back-up rolls 
SKF four-row self-aligning roller 
bearings based on a life of 3000 h 

The specified rolling practice was to reduce 26in 
wide x 1000 Ib coils of copper alloys, e.g. 

70/30 brass annealed 0-080in —0-030in 
0-160in --0-080in 
0-180in —0-030in 


Main drive 


Rolling load 


Copper hot rolled 
each in two passes. 

The modern uni-directional tandem mill is a very 
elaborate and expensive unit but is capable of high 
production. Five-stand mills for tinplate gauges, that 
1s, 0-005in—0-014in, are commonly in use for finishing 
speeds up to 6000 ft/min and speeds up to 8000 ft/min 
are contemplated. Representative rolling schedules 
are given in Table I. Such mills are capable of averag- 
ing outputs of 500 tons/shift. 

Material for the car body trade, refrigerators, etc., 
in the range 0-024in—0-039in is usually rolled in 















Incoming Finished Stand speeds, ft/min Reductions, % 

gauge gauge Width, in 1 2 d 4 5 l 2 3 4 5 
0-069 0-0071 28} 380 675 1200 2000 3500 5-4 43 4h 40 43 
0-085 0-0088 346 500 800 1400 2250 4000 17-6 37-5 43 38 44 
0-079 60-0099 304 550 850 1400 2250 4000 16 35 39 38 44 
0-085 0-0093 34} 500 800 1425 2250 4000 12°5 37-5 43 37 44 
0-079 0-0093 33 500 825 1425 2250 4000 6 39 42 37 44 
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Finished Stand speeds, ft/min Reductions, % 
gauge gauge Width, in 1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 
0-140 0-062 30-50 1170 1540 2080 2200 17 24 26 5°5 
0-120 0-048 30-48 1340 1710 2340 2500 21-5 25 27 6-5 
0-100 0-039 30-48 1250 1740 2400 2640 18 28 27°5 9 
0-085 0-028 30-40 1200 1760 2520 2740 25 32 30 8 
0-070 0-016 26-36 1110 1800 2860 3050 37 38°5 37 6 





three- or four-stand mills and typical rolling schedules 
are shown in Tables II and III. Outputs of 700 to 
1000 tons/shift can be maintained. 

Materials in between these two gauges, for example 
high silicon electrical steels and materia] for the sheet 
galvanizing trade, usually in the range of 0-016- 
0-025in, are commonly rolled in four-stand mills, an 
excellent example of which is shown in Fig.11. This 
mill, which is described in a later section of the paper, 
was commissioned in 1959 and has a number of 
original features. 


PROBLEMS OF ROLLING ASSOCIATED WITH 

MILL AND DRIVE CHARACTERISTICS 

To appreciate the problems surrounding the design of 
the drives and control gear it is necessary to under- 
stand what happens during rolling. The generally 
accepted plastic flow theory states that the vertical 
compressive stress plus the horizontal tensile stress 
must equal the yield stress at every point in the roll 
gap. The significance of this statement is, of course, 
that during rolling any change in either or both of the 
forward and backward tensions results in a change in 
roll separating force and this, in turn, changes the roll 
gap and hence the thickness of the outgoing steel strip. 
The sense of the change is such that tension increases 
cause reduction in strip thickness. The relation be- 
tween the changes is a linear one over normal loads, 
i.e. over the range of loads for which the stand housing 
obeys Hooke’s Law. At extremely low loads and again 
at very high loads, especially where roll flattening has 
to be taken into consideration, non-linearities occur. 

In what follows, we use the term ‘hard drive’ and 
‘soft drive’. By that is meant the amount by which a 
motor will slow down when it comes on load, or speed 
up as load is thrown off. This is usually expressed as a 
percentage, for example, 4% at full load. The less a 
motor slows up as it comes on load, the harder the 
drive is said to be and vice versa. 

Before attempting to assess the required character- 
istics of a multi-stand tandem mill drive, it is necessary 
to study the physical behaviour of a mill during rolling. 
This is best done by considering the effects of disturb- 
ances on the individual outputs of each stand of the 
mill in turn and the changes which must take place 
to restore the concept of equal outputs, i.e. equal 
volumes of steel roller per unit time by each stand. 
Hessenberg and Jenkins! have made a mathe- 
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Stand speeds, 
Incoming Finished Width, ft/min 
gauge gauge in 1 2 3 





Reduction, % 
2 3 





0-084 0-031 48 625 1050 1120 40-5 34 6 
0-084 0-035 48 725 1060 1120 36 31-5 5 
0-062 0-031 48 750 1065 1120 29 26 4- 
0-105 0-048 48 920 1270 1400 33 27 6 
0-084 0-048 48 855 1120 1200 30 24 7 





matical analysis of the problem and shown how 
quantitative results can be calculated, but it is suffi- 
cient here merely to indicate its nature. 

To take the two extremes, a mill stand can either be 
springy with a hard drive, by which is meant one with 
small load/speed droop, or be a rigid stand with a soft 
drive. The effect of increased forward tension on the 
output of each of these mill types differs. As has been 
explained, increased forward tension will result in 
thinner strip being rolled in each case, but more so in 
the springy mill and since there will be no speed 
change associated with a hard drive, the reduced 
thickness must result in reduced output. In the second 
case, the thickness reduction is less and it is accom- 
panied by a speed increase which is sufficiently large 
to overcome the reduction in output due to change in 
thickness. The result is an increase in output. The 
former mill is called undercritical and the latter over- 
critical. It is important to note that output changes 
caused by tension changes in the case of undercritical 
mills are due to gauge changes and in the case of 
overcritical mills to speed changes. The effect of 
increased back tension is always to reduce the output 
of the mill. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to show that if 
two stands are running in tandem the raising of the 
screws of stand 2 will cause an increase in inter-stand 
tension, which results in the case of undercritical mills 
in reduced output and of overcritical mills in in- 
creased output. In the former case, the reduced output 
is almost entirely in the form of a gauge change, i.e. 
raising stand 2 screws produces thinner strip, whilst in 
the latter case the increased output results in thicker 
strip being produced. 

Consider now the changes resulting from the raising 
of the screws of stand 1 of a two-stand mill. This is 
represented diagrammatically in Fig.3, which shows 
separately the changes due to speed changes and those 
due to gauge changes. A represents the output of both 
stands before the change. 

When the stand 1 screws are raised, the material 
issuing from stand 1 increases in thickness and the 
load on stand 1 motor reduces and the stand speeds up. 
AB represents the immediate increase in stand 1 
output due to this increase in speed. The increased 
speed now causes a progressive reduction in tension 
which causes stand 1 to slow down and stand 2 to 
speed up, the tension stabilizing when the exit speed of 
stand 1 matches the entry speed of stand 2 at point 0? 
in the diagram. B' B represents the immediate increase 
in output of stand 1 due to the increase in gauge. 

In the meantime the thicker material travels 
towards stand 2 and during this period the output of 
the two stands is not equal. Once the thicker strip 
enters stand 2 its output increases and changes must 
take place to ensure the outputs of both stands 
become equal. 

If at first stand 2 output is greater than stand 1, the 
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tension will rise again, speeding up stand 1 and slowing 
down stand 2 until balance is reached at the point D,; 
conversely if stand 2 output is at first less than stand 1, 
balance will be reached at D,. 

While the above may give some indication of the 
rolling problem and the extent and duration of the 
disturbances which can arise when several stands are 
run in tandem, it does not give an immediate answer 
to the question of what mill drive characteristics are 
desirable, One further mill characteristic has to be 
considered. This is the amplification factor. 

If the incoming gauge to a mill stand increases, the 
outgoing strip thickness may increase by a percentage 
greater than, equal to, or less than the incoming 
change. The ratio of the outgoing percentage change 
to the ingoing percentage change is termed the ampli- 
fication factor. Obviously, it is advantageous that a 
mill should minimize gauge variations and it is inter- 
esting to examine the effect on the overall amplifica- 
tion factor of varying the droop of the stand drives. 
For the sake of simplicity consider again a two-stand 
mill with a very soft drive. First, since the drive speed 
changes involved are large compared with changes in 
slip in the roll bites, it can be seen that the product of 
speed and gauge of strip emerging from stand 1 must 
equal a similar product from stand 2. Second, tension 
changes affect mainly speed changes so that the effects 
on gauge are small. Thus the overall amplification fac- 
tor of such a mill approximates to the product of the 
individual stand amplification factors, e.g. for a stand 
amplification factor of 1-1 the overall amplification 
for the two stands will be 1-21. 

In the case of a very hard drive, not only do the 
products of the speed and gauge following stand 1 
equal those following stand 2, but since the speed 
ratio is constant the thickness ratio must also remain 
constant. The increase in strip thickness entering 
stand 2 has a similar effect to that described following 
the raising of stand 2 screws, viz. an increase in inter- 
stand tension which has the effect of reducing the 
output gauge change to obtain an output equal to that 
of stand 1 and maintain the thickness ratio deter- 
mined by the stands’ speed rates. It has been assumed 
that the amplification factor of each stand considered 
separately is greater than one, which appears to be the 
general case for tandem mill stands. It can be shown, 
however, that if two stands each with an amplification 
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factor of less than one are run in tandem with stiff 
drives, the overall amplification factor becomes nearer 
to unity. 

The desirable mill drive characteristics now become 
clear: (a) the mill should be able to accelerate and de- 
celerate without appreciable inter-stand tension 
changes; (6) it should be capable of accelerating and 
decelerating rapidly; (c) it should not amplify incoming 
gauge changes; (d) similar adjustments to the mill 
should produce similar results at all speeds, e.g. a 
small stand speed-setting change should produce the 
same change in inter-stand tension at all run speeds; 
(e) it should be sufficiently soft to permit the mill to be 
threaded. (Very critical setting up should not be 
necessary as incoming strip may vary appreciably 
from its nominal thickness); (f) in addition to (e) and 
in conflict with (d) speed effect materially influences 
the degree of hardness which can be used during accel- 
eration. Speed effect is the name given to the phenom- 
enon exhibited by mills in that if screw settings and 
inter-stand tensions are maintained constant and the 
mill speed raised, the outgoing gauge will reduce by as 
much as 10°, as speeds in excess of 1500 ft/min are 
attained. A partial explanation is that the thickness of 
the oil film in the customary flood back-up roll bear- 
ings increases with increase in speed. 

A number of stands rolling in tandem behave almost 
as a critical mill’ so that the influence of inter-stand 
tension between, say, stands 4 and 5 of a five-stand 
tinplate mill will change only slightly the output from 
stand 4. Thus the speed effect will tend to reduce the 
output of stand 5, if its drive is very stiff, and inter- 
stand tension between stands 4 and 5 will drop or these 
stands attempt to balance their outputs. Should the 
magnitude of this change prove unacceptable, it is 
necessary to soften the drive of stand 5. 

It can thus be seen that the material and its dimen- 
sions influence the drive regulation which is per- 
missible. If large tension changes can be accommo- 
dated, the advantages of a hard drive, i.e. the mini- 
mizing of gauge variations, can be utilized, but if the 
rolled material cannot stand such changes it is neces- 
sary to soften the drives. Again if a material such as 
aluminium is being rolled, the roll separating force 
especially on the last stand of the mill may be so low 
that inertia compensation for the drive, couplings, and 
rolls may become of very considerable importance in 
ensuring uniform accelerations and decelerations. 

It is equally necessary to keep a close control of the 
tension between the reel and the last stand. For the 
best rolling practice the electrical circuits must take 
into account not only the changing diameter of the coil 
as it builds up, but also inertia effects of the coil during 
acceleration and deceleration. In modern high-speed 
tinplate mills, because of the latter effect, it is not 
unusual to have to apply reverse torque to maintain 
correct tension, and therefore the coiler mandrel 
should be designed to withstand reverse torque. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF DRIVES 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
earliest tandem cold mill drives had rheostatic starting 
of the individual machines on a common constant 
voltage supply. Clearly this could give only the crudest 
form of drive, and the need to accelerate and retard 
all stands in step soon led to the use of a Ward- 
Leonard supply system, in which, although the motors 
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were still connected to common busbars, they were at 
least all subject to simultaneous voltage changes. 

The constant demand for greater outputs however 
emphasized the limitations of this system. As a result 
of higher speeds, the rates of speed change were also 
increased, and the differing inertia effects of the 
various machines resulted in loss of synchronism dur- 
ing acceleration and retardation. Each motor has to be 
set at a different speed and consequently, even in cases 
where duplicate machines are used throughout, the 
accelerating current varies widely. One development 
was to introduce a booster in series with each armature 
to permit regulating voltages to be introduced into 
each armature circuit. The prime function of this 
arrangement was to provide ‘IR drop’ compensation, 
thus enabling the machines to follow the busbar 
voltage changes more closely in spite of differing load 
currents. 

On some of these earlier mills a feature known as 
‘taper tension’* was added. The idea of this was to 
adjust the relative speeds of the stands during speed 
cLanges so as to alter the inter-stand tensions with 
speed. The purpose was the better maintenance of 
gauge and was an endeavour to counteract the rela- 
tively small amount of speed effect experience with 
these earlier, and slower mills. 

However, as already explained, with higher mill 
speeds the change of tension due to speed effect can be 
so great that steps must be taken to ‘soften’ the drives, 
i.e. increase the droop progressively as the speed is 
reduced so that taper tension control as such is no 
longer used. 

Provision was made on some of the mills installed in 
the 1930’s to control inter-stand tension, using tensio- 
meters operating on small boosters in the stand motor 
field circuits. As far as can be ascertained this was 
little used. 

Early installations made use of moving coil carbon 
pile or vibrating contact type regulators, but the 
development of quick response regulators during the 
war years, along with increased understanding of 
system stability opened the way for a big stride for- 
ward in the control of these mills. Furthermore, the 
need for wide speed ranges to cover a larger number of 
schedules led to the common busbar system being 
abandoned in favour of individual generators for 
each stand. The new regulating systems permitted 
these separate circuits to be kept more closely in step 
than had been possible even with common busbars on 
the earlier mills. The latest regulating devices have 
developed from rotating regulators, such as amplidyne, 
etc., to 50 cycle and more recently 400 cycle magnetic 
amplifiers with the attendant advantages of static 
equipment. 

The increased powers for the higher speed mills has 
led to the use of multiple armatures for the drive 
motors, in order to keep the inertias down. In this 
country it is usual to connect these in alternate series 
with generator armatures, a system which provides 
good load sharing between machines and permits the 
optimum voltage to be adopted from the machine 
design point of view, without excessive voltages round 
the loop. It is also the most economical arrangement 
from the viewpoint of circuit breakers for protecting 
the loop. 

On the most recent drives the power requirements 
of the later stands are such that at least four, and in 


some cases six, armatures are required. It then 
becomes a proposition to use a twin drive. The small 
roll centres necessitate off-setting gears to step the 
drives out to the motor centres. On very high-speed 
mills, the roll speed would, in any case, be too great for 
satisfactory motor design and these gears permit the 
machine speed to be selected for the best performance. 

On a four-stand mill where the powers on stands 2, 
3, and 4, or even on all four stands, may be the same it 
is possible to use duplicate twin drive motors through- 
out, the correct roll speeds being obtained by the ratio 
of the off-setting gears. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF TANDEM MILL 
MOTOR DESIGN 


A modern tandem cold mill imposes very exacting 
demands upon the motor designer. The main factors 
required are: 

(i) very low inertia 

(ii) wide speed range by field control (especially so 
in the case of ree] motors) 

(iii) an inherent droop characteristic which is linear 
from light load up to the operating speed, over 
the whole speed range 

(iv) good transient performance with sudden load 
and speed changes. 

To reduce the inertia to a sufficiently low value it is 
necessary to use small diameter motors, and a com- 
parison of pre-war and post-war designs will show the 
progress in this direction for tandem cold mill drives. 
Where a typical pre-war stand motor would have had 
a core length to armature diameter ratio of 0-3—0-5 it 
is now common practice to use machines in which this 
ratio is 0-7—1-0. For a reel motor the ratio is sometimes 
as high as 1-5. Such proportions would have been 
unthinkable a few years ago. 

In the same period the maximum powers per stand 
have risen from 1000/1500 hp up to 6000 hp, while 
reel powers have risen from 200/500 hp up to 1400 hp. 
These figures apply to drives in this country. Still 
higher powers have been used in the USA. 

The longer core lengths and smaller diameter of the 
modern motors have made attainment of good com- 
mutation more difficult, but by paying careful atten- 
tion when designing the motors to the factors affecting 
commutation entirely satisfactory performance can be 
achieved. The correct design of the brush gear and 
selection of the right grade of brush are obviously of 
great importance, as also the correct design and 
adjustment of the commutating poles. 

Accurate compensation of the armature reaction 
under the main pole and the attainment of good com- 
mutation are important factors in obtaining a linear 
speed /torque characteristic on machines with wide 
speed range by field control. 


STAND CONTROL SYSTEM 
Control requirements for the main drive 


One of the primary requirements for the drive for a 
tandem cold mill is that it should be adjustable over a 
wide range of speeds to accommodate a large variety 
of rolling schedules. 

The speed cone of a typical four-stand mill is shown 
in Fig.4 and illustrates the range of control required on 
each stand. 
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4 Speed cone for typical four-stand mill 


After setting the relative speeds of the stands for a 
particular rolling schedule, the speed relationship must 
be maintained within close limits by the stand regu- 
lating system during acceleration and retardation of 
the mill and during load changes resulting from varia- 
tions of gauge and strip hardness or from operation of 
the screwdowns. In addition a suitable tension in the 
strip between the stands must also be maintained 
under all conditions and it is essential that the mill 
should recover and settle down rapidly after being 
subjected to load and speed disturbances. 


Main drive control system 

Mill reference control 

In eral, the basic control system for a multi-stand 
cold mill consists of a regulated master reference volt- 
age which is supplied to each stand control circuit, and 
by increasing or decreasing this reference the speed of 
the whole mill can be raised or lowered. For individual 


Rheostat position control 
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adjustment of a particular stand speed within the 
limits of the speed cones, separate adjustment of each 
stand motor field is provided. The field is normally set 
approximately before running the mill up to speed, 
and a vernier on the field setter is used to re-adjust the 
stand speed, if necessary, during rolling. 

A typical mill reference control is shown in Fig.5. 
The reference voltage for the stands is supplied by the 
master pilot generator (MP) which is controlled 
from the master rheostat via magnetic amplifiers 


_ MPPM and MPFM. This forms a high gain voltage 


regulator making MP-output voltage directly propor- 
tional to the positions of the master rheostat and, 
therefore, the position of the master rheostat arm 
determines the reference voltage and hence the speed 
of the mill. This arm is driven by a motor MRM 
supplied from an amplidyne MRG which acts as a 
position control regulator. The operator’s rheostats 
which preset the thread, weld, and run speeds are 
mounted on the mill cabinets, and momentary depres- 
sion of a push-button will select a position reference 
for the master rheostat arm and cause it to run to 
‘thread’, ‘run’, or ‘stop’, depending on which button 
is pressed. Pressing ‘hold’ immediately stops the rheo- 
stat arm moving and causes the mill to run at an 
intermediate speed. 

The speed at which the rheostat arm moves deter- 
mines the rate of acceleration and deceleration of the 
mill, hence by limiting the amplidyne voltage to a 
preset value the rate of change of mill speed can be 
governed. Operators’ rheostats connected in the 
voltage-limit circuit provide separate means of adjust- 
ing the acceleration and deceleration rates. 

‘Mill speed raise’ and ‘mill speed lower’ push-buttons 
select maximum or zero position reference respec- 
tively, and, at the same time, select a low amplidyne 
voltage-limit reference. On pressing one of these 
buttons the mill speed will therefore increase or de- 
crease at a slow rate until the button is released 
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To stop the mill under normal conditions in the 
minimum possible time, the master pilot generator 
regulator is switched to zero reference. If, however, 
the reference voltage was allowed to fall unchecked the 
regenerative current in the stand motor armature 
circuits would be excessive. During stopping, there- 
fore, the MP regulator is used to control stand 4 
current, limiting the regeneration from stand 4 motors 
to a maximum safe value by controlling the decay of 
reference voltage. 


Stand speed control 

From what has already been said about general drive 
characteristics it will be recalled that in order to 
reduce accelerating time to a minimum it is necessary 
to use special low inertia motors, often with two or 
three units. An elementary diagram for a two-unit 
stand is shown in Fig.6. The motors and generators are 
connected in a series sandwich arrangement with the 
average generator voltage regulated to correspond to 
the mill reference voltage by magnetic amplifiers 
GPM, GFM, and GRM, etc. Any difference between 
the average voltage of the stand generators and the 
reference voltage causes current to flow in the control 
winding of the pilot amplifier, GPM, exciting the 
generator main fields through push-pull amplifiers 
GFM and GRM, etc., to correct the difference. Some 
voltage difference must exist to maintain excitation, 
but the amplification of the voltage-regulating loop is 
such that the generator voltage always corresponds 
closely to the reference voltage. 
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Motor speed varies with the load current because of 
armature resistance and armature reaction. Load 
compensation is therefore introduced to maintain the 
stand speed relationship within definite limits in spite 
of varying load, by increasing the stand generator 
voltage by an amount proportional to motor armature 
load current. This is achieved by connecting a current 
control winding on GPM to a circuit fed from the 
voltage drop across the generator compole and com- 
pensating winding. The voltage thus introduced into 
GPM current control winding can be varied by means 
of a load compensation rheostat on the operator’s 
panel. 

The speed droop due to load is a much greater pro- 
portion of actual speed when threading than when 
running. In order to give the ratio of these proportions 
the optimum value, a careful blending of motor com- 
pounding and load compensation is required, the 
degree of compounding being adjusted automatically 
so as to have the same effect at all speed settings of 
the motors. 

Forward and reverse inching, by means of ‘inch’ 
switches on the mill cabinets, can be produced by 
varying the pilot amplifier GPM inch field winding. 
Stand ‘creep’ and ‘speed-up’ are produced in a similar 
manner. 

Provision is made for interruption of the motor 
armature circuits in an emergency by means of high- 
speed circuit breakers, which are also capable of con- 
tactor duty on this type of application and therefore 
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make separate line contactors unnecessary. Dynamic 
braking contactors are used to connect resistances 
across the motor armatures for emergency stopping. 

With the mill at rest any stand motor can be iso- 
lated by the mill operators from the stand control 
cabinet by means of the ‘stand selector’ switch which 
opens the line circuit breaker. Complete isolation of 
any armature is made possible by hand-operated 
isolating switches in the armature. 


Twin drives 

Mention has been made earlier of the use of twin 
drives on some of the latest and fastest drives. In these 
cases separate Ward-Leonard loops are used for the 
top and bottom rolls. Each is regulated to the Master 
Reference but means are provided for individually 
modifying the reference to allow for relative speed 
adjustment of the two rolls, thus enabling work rolls 
of different diameters to be used. 


CONSTANT TENSION REEL DRIVE AND 

METHOD OF CONTROL 

The strip leaving the last stand of the mill is coiled 
under tension on an expanded mandrel to form coils up 
to 6 ft dia., and as the tail end of the strip leaves the 
mill the reel is stopped and the mandrel collapsed so 
that the coil may be easily removed. During this 
period of coil removal another coil is usually being 
threaded through the mill, and by the time the front 
end presents itself to the mandrel, the mandrel has 
been expanded and restarted to run at threading 
speed with a belt wrapper in position to receive the 
next strip. Immediately the first one or two laps are 
made, threading tension is automatically applied and 
the belt wrapper is withdrawn. After the mill ‘run’ 
push-button has been pressed, running tension is 
established and for the rest of the coil constant tension 
must be maintained whether the mill is accelerating, 
decelerating, or running at constant speed with a 
gradual build up of the coil. 


Constant tension is necessary in order to help 
maintain uniform gauge and good shape, and to give 
an even build-up of the coil and so avoid unnecessary 
delays in the next process. 

There are various methods of tension contro] each 
one suitable for different applications. The one 
described here has been developed over a number of 
years and is the most accurate of its type and therefore 
most suitable for high-speed tandem cold mills. The 
underlying principle is that, neglecting friction and 
windage losses, the electrical power (V x A) is propor- 
tional to the mechanical power (speed x tension), 
hence by making the reel motor voltage proportional 
to the strip speed the tension must be proportional to 
armature current, so by keeping the current constant, 
tension can be held at a definite value. Two separate 
regulators are therefore provided. 


Volts/speed regulator 


Referring to the schematic diagram (Fig.7) a voltage 
proportional to reel motor emf is compared with the 
output voltage of the tachogenerator driven by the 
last stand (in this case stand 4). This latter is a mea- 
sure of strip speed. As the coil builds up, the reel motor 
tends to slow down and its armature emf decreases. 
The resulting difference between the two voltages 
causes a current to flow in a magnestat RRMM the 
output of which operates the reel rheostat to regulate 
the supply to the reel motor field. A current winding 
on RRMM compensates for any difference between 
terminal voltage and motor emf on load. The magne- 
stat is purposely non-reversing so that the reel rheo- 
stat can only move in a direction to strengthen the 
motor field. The position of the rheostat is thus always 
a function of coil diameter, and therefore an auxiliary 
dial on the rheostat can be used to modify the inertia 
compensation signal fed into the current regulator. 
This is necessary because the combined inertia of drive 
and coil varies with build up. 
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Current regulator 

A current regulating magnestat CRM compares the 
voltage drop across a shunt in the reel motor armature 
circuit with a reference set on the tension rheostat 
while the mill is operating. Any difference in excitation 
causes a current to flow in the reel generator regulating 
magnestat GPMR, adjusting the generator field and 
hence armature voltage by means of the push-pull 
generator field magnestats GFMR and GRMR to 
correct the error. When the mill is stationary the 
reference excitation for CRM is taken from a ‘stalled 
tension’ rheostat and when threading from a ‘thread 
tension’ rheostat. An inertia compensation winding on 
CRM modifies the current reference to maintain ten- 
sion substantially constant during acceleration and 
retardation, whatever the coil diameter. 

If the strip should break, tension will be lost and the 
motor will accelerate in an attempt to maintain its 
armature current. A speed-limit magnestat SLM is 
excited from the same sources, emf and speed, as 
RRMM. Under normal conditions, SLM is cut off and 
RRMM operates. When the motor accelerates the 
emf signal exceeds the speed signal, RRMM cuts off, 
and SLM comes into action, supplying a winding of 
the current regulating magnestat to hold reel motor 
speed to safe limits. 


AUTOMATIC GAUGE CONTROL (AGC) 

From what has gone before, it can be seen that the 
application of automatic gauge control to tandem mills 
involves more than simply measuring outgoing gauge 
and adjusting the screws on the last stand to keep it 
correct. 

The influence of tension changes and speed effect on 
gauge have been dealt with. There is another factor, 
however, which has to be considered, namely work 
hardening. If the ingoing gauge increases and the 
screws on stand 1 are screwed down to compensate for 
this, the amount of work being done on the metal 
increases, and so its hardness increases. As this harder 
material enters subsequent stands it will be less 
deformed than the softer preceding strip, and so there 
is a tendency to roll back into the strip the variations 
in thickness corrected in the first stand. 

The principles of gauge control on tandem mills 
hold good irrespective of the number of stands, so it is 
proposed to describe one system of control which was 
developed for a three-stand mill, and which illustrates 
one solution to the problem. 

Figure 8 illustrates two alternative forms. 

In alternative 1, the gauge is measured in stand 1 by 
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9 Basis of alternative scheme 


means of a BISRA-type gauge meter which is monitor- 
ed by an X-ray gauge between stands 1 and 2. This 
monitoring is necessary to allow for variations in roll 
and stand temperature, etc., and any drift in the 
circuitry. 

In order to ensure that the correction to gauge 
achieved by adjusting the screws on stand 1 does not 
upset the tension settings through the mill, a tensio- 
meter measures the tension between stands 1 and 2, 
and maintains it at a constant preset value by trim- 
ming the speed of stand 1. 

There is also a constant tension control between 
stands 2 and 3 which maintains the preset tension by 
adjustment of the speed of stand 3. 

The final outgoing gauge after stand 3 is measured 
by an X-ray gauge and any small variation from the 
desired gauge arising from variation of hardness or 
temperature changes in stands 2 and 3 is corrected by 
adjustment of the set point of the inter-stand tension 
between stands 2 and 3. 

It has already been shown that the gauge of the 
metal issuing from the stand can be adjusted by 
means of varying the tension. Since, however, there is 
a limit to the permissible tension, this control is 
followed up by an adjustment to the screws on stand 3 
should the required tension to correct the gauge exceed 
the permitted limits. 

Alternative 2, which is very similar, is the one 
which was chosen. In this case, the screw adjustment 
to maintain the tension between stands 2 and 3 within 
permitted limits is done on stand 2. While this is not 
theoretically quite such a good arrangement, it is 
preferred in order to allow the mill operators un- 
restricted control of stand 3 for the purpose of main- 
taining good shape. 

It may be of interest to touch on another system 
which has been suggested by the Russians.* So far as is 
known, this has not been applied to a mill in practice, 
but has been simulated on an analog computer, and 
its performance examined. 

Figure 9 shows the basis of this scheme. The full 
lines show the conventional direct acting AGC in 
which a signal of final gauge deviation 4h3 is fed back 
to control the speed of stand M3. 
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Dotted lines show a method of open loop disturb- 
ance compensation in which a signal of early stage 
deviation 4h, is delayed by a magnetic drum MD to 
arrive at stand M3 at the same time as the affected 
portion of strip. If the compensating computer Cl 
correctly allows for the effects of inter-stand tensions 
and the response lag of M3 speed regulator, then it can 
effect all the necessary correction without recourse to 
the direct acting feedback link. 

However, the mill transfer function depends on time, 
temperature, lubrication, ete. Hence a third closed 
loop is added (shown chain dotted) in which a second 
signal 4h, (t-Tg) is delayed by the time interval 
between the two gauges G1 and G2 and then compared 
to the final deviations 4h, in the optimizing computer 
C2, which modifies the equations of the compensator 
Cl by expected trial and errors to minimize the final 
gauge deviation 4hg. 

Electronic analog simulator studies have con- 
firmed that C2 must modify both the effective dead 
time and the attenuation of Cl, but the effects of back- 
up roll eccentricities in stands 2 and 3 do not appear 
to have been simulated. 

The open loop disturbance compensator is unlikely 
to cope with these, and it would appear that the 
optimizing loop is too slow to be effective. 


FAULT PROTECTION AND INDICATION 


An equipment with such a high intrinsic output and 
earning capacity as a tandem cold mill must be 
designed with effective protective features and with 
means for immediate indication and rapid location of 
faults. On the high-tension ac side protecting the 
synchronous motor and its starting reactor is the usual 
overload, earth leakage, and Merz-Price protection 
and in the particular case of the four-stand mill at the 
Abbey Works in addition to thermocouples indicating 
stator winding temperature there is also continuous 
reading of rotor temperature. 

The most onerous duty falls upon the protection for 
the Ward-Leonard circuits and the regulating systems 
feeding them. Each Ward-Leonard loop has one or 
two type RLR circuit breakers depending upon 
whether the mill motors are double or triple unit. The 
limiting criterion is the desirability of preventing 
voltages greater than 1200V to earth in the event of 
fault or overload conditions and it is for this reason 
that two breakers are used on the triple unit sandwich 
cireuit. Normally the system runs at +300 V to earth 
there being earth leakage detection and protective 
devices fed from the averaging voltage feedback from 
the generators. The type RLR circuit breakers are of 
the withdrawable truck type, and a spare is kept. The 
circuit breakers have an inherent instantaneous over- 
load setting of 3 x full load in both directions and in 
acdition there is a normal overload relay set at 
2-4 full load forward and 1-7 xfull load reverse, 
backed up by an inverse time relay set to trip at twice 
full load after 15 s. These both trip the circuit breaker. 

There are various methods of stopping the mill. The 
normal run down from run speed to thread speed is 
done on the motor operated rheostat and is the usual 
method when rolling. A normal stop to rest from any 
speed is done by reducing the master reference as fast 
as possible under the control of current limit from the 
last stand; this is a controlled stop with the stands 
remaining in synchronism. In addition, there is an 
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emergency stop applying dynamic braking to all 
stands and reel. 

A number of protective devices are provided to 
cover various eventualities and these are grouped to 
stop the mill by different methods according to the 
nature of the fault. For example all overloads trip the 
breakers and apply dynamic braking. For overspeed, 
current limit stop is provided. Certain other faults 
such as hot bearing will permit rolling to the end of a 
coil but will prevent re-starting. Faults affecting the 
motor generator set may not only have to stop the 
mill but then trip the set. All the usual features are 
covered, e.g. over-voltage, overspeed (by both 
mechanical and electrical means), weak field, etc., and 
there is also protection in the regulating system con- 
trol windings. 

The control magnetic amplifiers are protected with- 
in their cubicles by miniature circuit breakers backed 
up by fuses on the main 400 cycle distribution panel. 

A comprehensive alarm and annunciator system is 
supplied which indicates all the various occurrences 
which may need attention or may trip the mill in one 
way or another and this is grouped to indicate both 
the occurrence and the stand or drive on which it has 
taken place. In addition, fault locating switches are 
supplied for checking along circuits with a chain of 
interlocks so that faults can be clearly and rapidly 
located. 

Observation of the performance of the mill as a 
whole can be made from a main supervisory panel; on 
the control gear in the basement these instruments are 
repeated on the boards where the various adjusting 
rheostats and resistors are mounted. The behaviour of 
the current in all regulating windings other than 
transient windings on the magnetic amplifiers is 
metered. In addition, monitoring meters with selector 
switches are supplied within the magnetic amplifiers 
for indication of internal circuit conditions. 

From various control circuits and field circuits test 
terminals are brought out so that recorders can be 
inserted without having to break into permanent 
wiring. 


MACHINE COCLING AND MAINTENANCE 
CONSIDERATIONS ’ 

There are three principal ways of cooling large 
machines: 


(i) open self ventilated 
(ii) closed air circuit with commutator and brush 
gear open 
(iii) closed air circuit with an air bleed-off over the 
commutator, which is also enclosed. 


Self ventilated 
The great advantage of this type of cooling is the good 
accessibility and visibility which leads to better 
maintenance and earlier indication of developing 
trouble. Commutators, brush gear, risers, interpoles, 
and commutating pole straps, etc., are visible and 
easy of access for blowing out and any remedial work 
that may be necessary. For the same reason, in situ 
repairs are both quicker and easier, and tend to be 
better done. 

For these reasons, machines should always be open 
unless this is not permissible because of other con- 
siderations. For example, noise may be a limitation 
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10 Drive side of four-stand tandem cold mill, showing motors 
with closed air circuit ventilation and enclosed commutators 


and also open type machines require a clean atmo- 
sphere in which to work. 

The disadvantages of open machines are noise, heat 
release into the atmosphere, and susceptibility to 
damage by foreign matter entering the machine, such 
as oil vapour, conducting or abrasive dust, water, ete. 
The heat release may be serious in the case of large 
machines situated in motor rooms or other confined 
spaces since the whole of the machine losses are dissi- 
pated by heating the atmosphere in the room and may 
lead to a major ventilation problem. 


Closed air circuit with open commutators 

Where noise is an objection, it is necessary to enclose 
the machine itself but it may be possible to leave the 
commutator and brush gear open. While this arrange- 
ment is not quite so good as an open machine, at least 
those parts most subject to mechanical wear are visible 
and accessible, and the behaviour of the commutator 
usually gives an early indication of developing trouble. 


Closed air circuit, including commutators 


Totally enclosed machines are applicable where it is 
impracticable to use the first two alternatives, e.g. in 
unprotected areas such as mill bays. The lack of 
accessibility and visibility leads to a lower standard of 
maintenance and increases the time, and may reduce 
the quality, of in situ repairs. 

There are substantial fan losses and space has to be 
found for heat exchangers which, in turn, require 
cooling water which increases the maintenance 
problem. 

Much thought has been given to machine enclosures 
with a view to mitigating the disadvantages of totally 
enclosed machines. While improvement has been 
achieved, the ideal arrangement has not yet been 
devised, and there is scope for further development in 
this direction. Figure 10 shows the enclosure of a 
recently built machine. The aim has been to make each 
removable cover light enough to be handled by one 
man, yet strong enough to be serviceable. The method 
of fastening the covers to the machines does not rely 
on bolts or setscrews which are difficult to replace, and 
sometimes impossible if the covers have sprung. 

Inspection windows are provided to give a good view 
of the commutators and brush gear and lights are fitted 
inside the enclosures. 


Air filtration 
While there are many types of filtration plants, they 
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broadly fall into one, or a combination of the following 
four types: 

(i) electrostatic precipitation 

(ii) throw-away cotton wool or viscous fibre filters 

(iii) oil wetted filters 

(iv) water scrubbers. 

Each has its own characteristics, but before deciding 
on any application the objective must be quite clear. 

In both machine and motor room ventilation, it is 
not the particle size that is significant, but the total 
weight of solid matter that settles. 

The smaller particle size has less chance of settling 
out than the larger ones, particularly in enclosed 
machines with high air velocity. For this reason black- 
ness tests can be misleading. 

The characteristics of the various groups are as 
follows: 


Electrostatic precipitation 

This is capable of removing particles of all sizes, even 
the smallest, but presents a maintenance problem (not 
to speak of a financial one). The design of the collector 
plates and the air velocity determine the dust collect- 
ing efficiency and these can be arranged to meet most 
requirements. 

Build-up of dirt on the collector plates tends to 
cause spark-over. At the instant of spark-over the 
potential between the plates becomes zero. The 
built-up dirt at the point of spark-over may be 
disrupted and the disturbed d@rt carried into the 
clean air emerging from the filter. 

This effect can be reduced by oiling the collector 
plates after periodical hosing down but this adds to 
maintenance, 

Where this type of filter is used, it is desirable to 
provide an alarm signal to the maintenance personnel 
to indicate if either the ionizers or collector plates have 
lost their potential, as otherwise the filter may be in- 
operative for long periods without this being known. 
Indicator lamps visible through small windows in the 
high-voltage supply units are not adequate for this 
purpose, 

Throw-away type filters 

There is much to be said for this type of filter, which 
can be arranged to give a good measure of cleaning. In 
dusty areas they may have to be replaced rather fre- 
quently, which adds to the cost. They are, however, 
cheap in first cost. 

It is an advantage to phase a differential pressure 
gauge across the filter to give indication of the pressure 
drop through the filter, and a red line can be marked 
on the dial to indicate when the filter elements are due 
for changing. If this precaution is not taken, as the 
increase in dirt in the filter builds up the volume of 
air passing through the filter may be reduced below 
the safe limit. 


Oil filters 

A well-designed filter with a window velocity of 350/ 
400 ft/min gives satisfactory filtration for most 
machine applications. 

The type in which the filter elements are racked 
round by hand, so that each, in turn, lies in an oil 
bath, does not give adequate cleaning of the elements 
for many steelworks applications, and if this type is 
used it may be found necessary to lance the baskets 
out by steam from time to time. I+ is also difficult to 
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TABLE IV Main stand drive motors 








Motors 
Speed, 
Stand no. hp each hp total rev/min 
1 2 1750 3500 90/270 
2 3 1667 5000 138/408 
3 3 1 667 5000 218/545 
4 3 1667 5000 254/635 
Reel 2 625 1250 160/730 





ensure that the elements are moved around regularly 
at the planned time. If this is not done, the filter 
elements become clogged with dirt and the window 
velocity increases to the point where oil is carried over, 
with serious consequences to machine insulation. 

In some of the older installations, there was often 
barely adequate provision for cleaning the collected 
dirt out of the oil baths, which can be a very messy 
business. 

For these reasons, it is desirable that oil wetted 
filters for cleaning the cooling air of machines which 
have to run 24 hours a day, should be of the automatic 
type. These are so arranged that the elements are 
moved around automatically. Each dirty element is 
thoroughly washed out for a predetermined time by 
oil sprays under pressure, and the dirty oil finds its 
way to a sump where collected dirt is allowed to settle 
out. After a predetermined time, the oil is pumped to 
a clean oil tank automatically. 

The dirty oil tank can be arranged at a distance 
from the filters in a*position convenient for cleaning 
out the sludge and for its removal once a year, or as 
often as may be necessary. 

Once again it is desirable to arrange alarms to 
indicate that the filter is working correctly, since it is 
even more difficult to ensure regular inspection and 
maintenance of equipment which may work satis- 
factorily for very long periods without attention. 


Water scrubbers 

Water scrubbers are sometimes used and have a filtra- 
tion efficiency rather lower than the other types so far 
considered. They have the advantage, however, of 





12 Main and auxiliary MG sets in mill bay 


slightly cooling the incoming air and of increasing the 
humidity, which in certain conditions is beneficial to 
commutation. 

It is necessary to ensure that moisture is not pre- 
cipitated in cold machines, if the incoming air is hotter 
than the inside of the machines. Such a condition can 
arise, for example, if a machine has stood overnight 
and is then run up in the morning when the outside air 
temperature has risen. This can be safeguarded, how- 
ever, by using a differential temperature gauge which 
will only allow the water sprays to be turned on when 
the temperature of the air leaving the machine is 
higher than the ingoing air temperature. 

It is also possible, under certain climatic conditions, 
for precipitation to occur and for fog to be blown into 
the motor rooms, though the authors have not experi- 
enced this. The sprays can also freeze up in very cold 
weather and steam heating coils are used to overcome 
this latter difficulty but it is rather a mixed blessing 
and not always 100%, effective. 

For these reasons, it is quite a good arrangement to 
back up a water scrubber with a throw-away filter, so 
that the air is cleaned even though the water sprays 
are turned off, Owing to the cleaning of the air by the 
scrubbers for the majority of the time, the life of the 
throw-away filters is long. 





11 Operating side of four-stand tandem cold mill 
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13 Control wiring terminal boxes beneath stands 


The only other point to watch is the possible rusting 
of unprotected steel parts owing to the somewhat high 
relative humidity. The authors have had experience of 
such an installation, which has worked very satis- 
factorily for over 18 months and none of these diffi- 
culties has so far been encountered. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FOUR-STAND TANDEM 
COLD MILL AT ABBEY WORKS, THE STEEL COMPANY 
OF WALES LIMITED 
Reference has already been made to a 56in four-stand 
tandem steel mill commissioned in the middle of 1959, 
and it may be of interest to describe some of the 
features of this installation. 

The main power is supplied by two MG sets each of 
which is driven by an 11600 hp synchronous motor. 
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15 Back of panel wiring, showing terminal arrangements 
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14 Layout of control basement for four-stand tandem cold mill 


There are six identical 1400 kW 600 V de generators 
in each set. 

No.1 MG set supplies stands 1 and 2 and the reel and 
no.2 supplies stands 3 and 4. 

The main stand drive motors are shown in Table IV. 

Figure 11 shows the operating side of the mill. 
Figure 12 shows one of the main MG sets and also the 
auxiliary MG sets and the supervisory panel. All the 
rotating machines are in the mill bay and are, there- 
fore, totally enclosed. 

Figure 10 shows a standardized gearbox developed 
for mill drives which, has two output shafts for auxili- 
aries such as tachogenerators and overspeed devices. 
This can have a ratio adjustable from 4-1 to 1-4 in 
steps of a half to match any drive requirements and is 
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16 Vis-a-vis arrangement of control panels in basement 


designed to withstand the heaviest shocks expected 
from a rolling mill drive. 

The supervisory control panels, from which the sets 
are started up and shut down, are situated in a room 
giving a view of the machines being controlled. Each 
circuit is monitored by indicating meters enabling the 
controller to see what is happening. 

All stand control wiring is taken to the basement via 
a group of 4—6in conduits on each stand which were 
seen in Fig.10 and the wiring is terminated in large 
terminal boxes under the stands as shown in Fig.13. 
This arrangement keeps the wiring away from the 
millstands in a position safe from damage and where it 
does not become contaminated with soluble oil, etc. 
This also proved of the greatest value during erection 
and commissioning which, as usual, had to be done 
against time. The cabling from the control panels, 
which are situated in the basement, was completed to 
the termina] boxes and checked before the erection of 
the mill stands had been completed. 

The layout of the control gear is as shown in Fig.14. 
All interconnectors between panels are run in trenches 
in the floor and all outgoing cables in trays above the 
boards, the terminal strips on the control panels being 
disposed appropriately. This gives a neat layout as can 
be seen in Fig.15. Insulated flexible cables are used for 
back of panel wiring in place of copper straps. This 
gives easier access for testing and cleaning and is 
far safer. 

Figure 16 shows the control panels and setting up 
and metering panels. These are arranged facing one 
another, so that the operation of the control gear and 
meters monitoring each circuit can be seen while 
adjustments are being made. This arrangement proved 
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17. Stand motor isolating panel in basement 


extremely helpful and undoubtedly assisted in keeping 
the commissioning time to a minimum. 

In a high production unit such as this, the value of 
throughput lost owing to a breakdown can be very 
substantial. For this reason, it was decided to make 
provision for the isolation of any motor with its 
associated generator, by means of links, and similarly 
to switch out their field circuits, so that in the event 
of trouble the faulty machine can be cut out in a 
matter of minutes, and so allow the mill to continue to 
roll on reduced power. Investigations and remedial 
work can then be undertaken at a time chosen to have 
the least effect on production. Figure 17 shows the 
arrangement of one of these link boards. 
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Report of the Forty-second Engineers Group Meeting 


The forty-second meeting of the Iron and Steel Engineers Group of The Iron and Steel 
Institute was held in London at the offices of the Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, SW1, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, 1 and 2 March 1961. Mr W. A. Johnson (The United Steel 
Companies Limited) was in the Chair. Discussions at the three sessions are given below. 


Discussion on universal beam and heavy structural mill at Lackenby 


SESSION | Mechanical features 


At session | the first part of the paper ‘The universal beam and 
heavy structural mill at the Lackenby works of Dorman Long 
(Steel) Ltd’, by A. P. Clark and R. E. Kenderdine (this issue, 
pp.343-360), illustrating the mechanical features, was pre- 
sented by Mr Clark and discussed. 


The Chairman, introducing Mr Clark, said: One of the most 
interesting and important developments in the UK since the 
war has been the construction at Lackenby of a rolling mill 
designed specifically to produce an entirely new range of beam 
and column sections. Structural steel designers have mostly 
been working with the normal standard BS.4 range of sections. 
Thus the economy in weight and workmanship which a good 
range of broad flange beams can provide will be much appreci- 
ated; current competition from alternative methods of con- 
struction has shown that steel construction must be competi- 
tive both at home and abroad. The production of universal 
beams was considered by Dorman Long before the war; subse- 
quent difficulties caused by the war prevented a start being 
made until about 1953 and the first sections came off the 
Lackenby mill early in 1958. This mill follows fundamentally 
the process, developed by Grey at Differdange in the early 
years of the century, for beam rolling in a four-roll mill. Later, 
modifications were made to that unit, the taper on the flange 
being progressively reduced. On the continent beam and 
column sections are also rolled with near-parallel flanges on a 
modified two-high reversing mill, and there is one instance in 
the UK. A section in conventional roll passes is produced and 
then the rolling taper is removed in a four-roll or universal 
pass. 

These mills, in respect of flange width and flange thickness, 
are limited by considerations of economical production. The 
Lackenby mill is unique in the UK for its range; however, 
other companies shortly expect to have similar facilities. 
Mr Clark’s subject is the mechanical arrangement of this mill 
for producing universal beams in heavy structural sections. 


Mr Clark then presented his part of the paper. 


Mr R. Stewartson (Guest Keen and Nettlefold (South Wales) 
Ltd): The paper provides a very clear, concise, and explicit 
description of the new plant. Dorman Long should be compli- 
mented on their courage and their faith in the future of 
British industry in undertaking the tremendous expenditure 
on this very large project. Both civil and mechanical engineers 
in the UK have felt the benefit of the wide range of new sec- 
tions produced by the mill; they also see the wisdom of the 
decision to install it, while the appreciation of the section roll- 
ing industry is shown by their published expansion plans which 
although of a smaller scale, follow the Lackenby lead. How is 
tne market developing for these large wide-flange beams? In 


structural applications the broad-flange beams, and particu- 
larly the columns, compete with reinforced concrete; my own 
experience is largely related to small mills producing the steel 
bars and rods which are eventually used on concrete reinforce- 
ment, and therefore to some extent I am representing a com- 
petitor of the Lackenby broad-flange beam mill. As an engin- 
eer, however, I have no doubt that these new sections are of 
great value in machine weldments, especially for steelworks 
equipment, not only because of the parallel flanges which 
greatly reduce the cutting and welding required, but also 
owing to their very weight, which makes them so suitable for 
such applications, and saves so much cutting and welding of 
plate sections. An up-to-date appraisal, from the authors, of 
the prospects of the expanding use of these sections in both 
mechanical and civil work, would be most welcome. 

The design and manufacture of this project are not entirely 
British, but undoubtedly a preponderance of design and work- 
manship has emanated from the UK, to form a national achieve- 
ment in which we can take great pride. Equally, there is no 
doubt that Dorman Long have been very wise to go abroad for 
those sections of the plant where many years experience in 
design and operation are available, and where the UK was 
entering new ground. This plant combines both the best of UK 
engineering and the experience and knowledge of plant capac- 
ity gained by overseas manufacturers, lack of which might 
otherwise have delayed a successful operation. 

The very wide range of sections which this mill produces is 
impressive. A range 17-426 lb/ft is almost unthinkable, and 
yet this mill can cover it. The versatility of this plant and the 
arrangements described in the paper for changing sections 
rapidly are of great interest. Would Mr Clark enlarge on the 
methods of roll changing and the way in which the plant is 
kept operating at high efficiency when producing a range as 
wide as this? A little more information on how the billet mill 
fits into the scheme would be useful. Does it roll while the 
beam mill is rolling the lighter range of sections for which the 
blooming mill rolls also have holes available for billet blooms? 
Does it operate while the section mill is roll changing? Is there 
a sufficient supply of blooms in the reheating furnace to keep 
the billet mill working while rolls are being changed in the 
universal mill? How does Mr Clark organize the mill operating 
crews so as to make use of them productively when sections of 
the plant are down for changing? 

With regard to the detailed plant, the illustrations show 
that the ingot-weighing device is mounted underneath the 
roller tables. Previous installations I have seen make use of an 
overhead structure, presumably to avoid difficulties of 
dropping scale; but such structures may have suffered some- 
what from the heat rising from the ingots themselves. Do 
Dorman Long make use of load cells in this ingot weighing 
device, and have they had any trouble with scale and heat? 

It was interesting to see that in the blooming mill iteelf 
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16 Vis-a-vis arrangement of control panels in basement 


designed to withstand the heaviest shocks expected 
from a rolling mill drive. 

The supervisory control panels, from which the sets 
are started up and shut down, are situated in a room 
giving a view of the machines being controlled. Each 
circuit is monitored by indicating meters enabling the 
controller to see what is happening. 

All stand control wiring is taken to the basement via 
a group of 4—6in conduits on each stand which were 
seen in Fig.10 and the wiring is terminated in large 
terminal boxes under the stands as shown in Fig.13. 
This arrangement keeps the wiring away from the 
millstands in a position safe from damage and where it 
does not become contaminated with soluble oil, etc. 
This also proved of the greatest value during erection 
and commissioning which, as usual, had to be done 
against time. The cabling from the control panels, 
which are situated in the basement, was completed to 
the terminal boxes and checked before the erection of 
the mill stands had been completed. 

The layout of the control gear is as shown in Fig.14. 
All interconnectors between panels are run in trenches 
in the floor and all outgoing cables in trays above the 
boards, the terminal strips on the control panels being 
disposed appropriately. This gives a neat layout as can 
be seen in Fig.15. Insulated flexible cables are used for 
back of panel wiring in place of copper straps. This 
gives easier access for testing and cleaning and is 
far safer. 

Figure 16 shows the control panels and setting up 
and metering panels. These are arranged facing one 
another, so that the operation of the control gear and 
meters monitoring each circuit can be seen while 
adjustments are being made. This arrangement proved 
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17 Stand motor isolating panel in basement 


extremely helpful and undoubtedly assisted in keeping 
the commissioning time to a minimum. 

In a high production unit such as this, the value of 
throughput lost owing to a breakdown can be very 
substantial. For this reason, it was decided to make 
provision for the isolation of any motor with its 
associated generator, by means of links, and similarly 
to switch out their field circuits, so that in the event 
of trouble the faulty machine can be cut out in a 
matter of minutes, and so allow the mill to continue to 
roll on reduced power. Investigations and remedial 
work can then be undertaken at a time chosen to have 
the least effect on production. Figure 17 shows the 
arrangement of one of these link boards. 
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Discussion at meetings 
Written contributions 


Report of the Forty-second Engineers Group Meeting 


The forty-second meeting of the Iron and Steel Engineers Group of The Iron and Steel 
Institute was held in London at the offices of the Institute, 4 Grosvenor Gardens, SW1, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, 1 and 2 March 1961. Mr W. A. Johnson (The United Steel 
Companies Limited) was in the Chair. Discussions at the three sessions are given below. 


Discussion on universal beam and heavy structural mill at Lackenby 


SESSION | Mechanical features 


At session 1 the first part of the paper ‘The universal beam and 
heavy structural mill at the Lackenby works of Dorman Long 
(Steel) Ltd’, by A. P. Clark and R. E. Kenderdine (this issue, 
pp.343-360), illustrating the mechanical features, was pre- 
sented by Mr Clark and discussed. 


The Chairman, introducing Mr Clark, said: One of the most 
interesting and important developments in the UK since the 
war has been the construction at Lackenby of a rolling mill 
designed specifically to produce an entirely new range of beam 
and column sections. Structural steel designers have mostly 
been working with the normal standard BS.4 range of sections. 
Thus the economy in weight and workmanship which a good 
range of broad flange beams can provide will be much appreci- 
ated; current competition from alternative methods of con- 
struction has shown that steel construction must be competi- 
tive both at home and abroad. The production of universal 
beams was considered by Dorman Long before the war; subse- 
quent difficulties caused by the war prevented a start being 
made until about 1953 and the first sections came off the 
Lackenby mill early in 1958. This mill follows fundamentally 
the process, developed by Grey at Differdange in the early 
years of the century, for beam rolling in a four-roll mill. Later, 
modifications were made to that unit, the taper on the flange 
being progressively reduced. On the continent beam and 
column sections are also rolled with near-parallel flanges on a 
modified two-high reversing mill, and there is one instance in 
the UK. A section in conventional roll passes is produced and 
then the rolling taper is removed in a four-roll or universal 
pass, 

These mills, in respect of flange width and flange thickness, 
are limited by considerations of economical production. The 
Lackenby mill is unique in the UK for its range; however, 
other companies shortly expect to have similar facilities. 
Mr Clark’s subject is the mechanical arrangement of this mill 
for producing universal beams in heavy structural sections. 


Mr Clark then presented his part of the paper. 


Mr R. Stewartson (Guest Keen and Nettlefold (South Wales) 
Ltd): The paper provides a very clear, concise, and explicit 
description of the new plant. Dorman Long should be compli- 
mented on their courage and their faith in the future of 
British industry in undertaking the tremendous expenditure 
on this very large project. Both civil and mechanical engineers 
in the UK have felt the benefit of the wide range of new sec- 
tions produced by the mill; they also see the wisdom of the 
decision to install it, while the appreciation of the section roll- 
ing industry is shown by their published expansion plans which 
although of a smaller scale, follow the Lackenby lead. How is 
the market developing for these large wide-flange beams? In 


structural applications the broad-flange beams, and particu- 
larly the columns, compete with reinforced concrete; my own 
experience is largely related to small mills producing the steel 
bars and rods which are eventually used on concrete reinforce- 
ment, and therefore to some extent I am representing a com- 
petitor of the Lackenby broad-flange beam mill. As an engin- 
eer, however, I have no doubt that these new sections are of 
great value in machine weldments, especially for steelworks 
equipment, not only because of the parallel flanges which 
greatly reduce the cutting and welding required, but also 
owing to their very weight, which makes them so suitable for 
such applications, and saves so much cutting and welding of 
plate sections. An up-to-date appraisal, from the authors, of 
the prospects of the expanding use of these sections in both 
mechanical and civil work, would be most welcome. 

The design and manufacture of this project are not entirely 
British, but undoubtedly a preponderance of design and work- 
manship has emanated from the UK, to form a national achieve- 
ment in which we can take great pride. Equally, there is no 
doubt that Dorman Long have been very wise to go abroad for 
those sections of the plant where many years experience in 
design and operation are available, and where the UK was 
entering new ground. This plant combines both the best of UK. 
engineering and the experience and knowledge of plant capac- 
ity gained by overseas manufacturers, lack of which might 
otherwise have delayed a successful operation. 

The very wide range of sections which this mill produces is 
impressive. A range 17-426 lb/ft is almost unthinkable, and 
yet this mill can cover it. The versatility of this plant and the 
arrangements described in the paper for changing sections 
rapidly are of great interest. Would Mr Clark enlarge on the 
methods of roll changing and the way in which the plant is 
kept operating at high efficiency when producing a range as 
wide as this? A little more information on how the billet mill 
fits into the scheme would be useful. Does it roll while the 
beam mill is rolling the lighter range of sections for which the 
blooming mill rolls also have holes available for billet blooms? 
Does it operate while the section mill is roll changing? Is there 
a sufficient supply of blooms in the reheating furnace to keep 
the billet mill working while rolls are being changed in the 
universal mill? How does Mr Clark organize the mill operating 
crews so as to make use of them productively when sections of 
the plant are down for changing? 

With regard to the detailed plant, the illustrations show 
that the ingot-weighing device is mounted underneath the 
roller tables. Previous installations I have seen make use of an 
overhead structure, presumably to avoid difficulties of 
dropping scale; but such structures may have suffered some- 
what from the heat rising from the ingots themselves. Do 
Dorman Long make use of load cells in this ingot weighing 
device, and have they had any trouble with scale and heat? 

It was interesting to see that in the blooming mill itself 
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there is no provision for automatic screwdown or programming 
of the mill, whereas this is the case on the universal stands. 
There might be some advantage in providing this equipment 
on the blooming mill, if only to provide a reliably uniformly 
preformed bloom for the universal mill. How many operators 
are there on the blooming mill? 

On the bloom reheating furnace an overhead crane is used 
to transfer the hot blooms from the furnace itself to the break- 
down mill table. Why was this used rather than conventional 
skids, and was the crane completely automatic or remotely 
controlled by an operator? 

Turning to the universal mill itself, I should like to know 
what sort of reduction one can obtain in a single pass in this 
type of mill, and whether the amount of this reduction is at all 
affected by the scuffing action which must occur between the 
inside face of the flanges and the side face of the horizontal 
roll. Does such scuffing in any way affect the amount of 
draughting which can be taken in this particular mill? Why 
has the edger, which is relatively low-powered by 2700 hp, 
been given a twin drive, while in the main stand itself there is 
only a single motor, of twin armature? 

The cooling bed arrangements provide an admirable way of 
maintaining a high production rate and at the same tive a 
good yield. With a section of 400 lb/ft, even a few inches of 
wastage represents an important loss of material. The stopper 
gear for the hot saw is particularly well devised. I noticed that 
at the ingoing side of the first cooling bed, turn-up gear is used; 
apparently this has a very gentle action and does not distort 
the section when turning on to the flanges, but when a semi- 
cold section leaves the bed it is just allowed to drop down. 
With the heavy sections might this not give rise to very heavy 
shocks on the bed and table structure, with possibly some 
chance of distorting the sections themselves? 

Finally, I think one of the interesting things in this mill, 
which is rather lightly touched upon in the paper, is the use of 
floor-operated vehicles for handling. A side lift truck in the mill 
loading bay is referred to. This is a development which is going 
to grow in importance and popularity. Has the company given 
consideration to the use of straddle carriers, which might 
require less gangway space, and what are the authors’ feelings 
on the prospects of expanding the use of this type of equipment 
in a rolling mill of this nature, for the handling of billets and 
blooms and the inter-works transfer of such materials? Dump 
trucks in some works are used for scrap and scale removal. At 
our works we have two railway wagons standing a whole week 
at the scale pit in anticipation of the weekend clean-out. A 
dump truck might have been a very quick, simple, and 
versatile means of dealing with that problem. Would such 
vehicles be useful for maintenance purposes for handling 
smaller items of mill tackle during roll changes when the main 
mill crane is fully occupied? 


Mr Clark, in reply: The development of the market for 
universal beams is a rather difficult question for an engineer 
to answer. When the mill was completed we announced that 
rollings would begin in July 1958. Until we could announce 
that rollings had begun, designers could not consider using 
these beams, and even after this point, there was bound to be 
the interim period between design and the permission to place 
orders. Meanwhile, in 1959 the strike in the USA gave us some 
overseas orders, and since then we have found that more and 
more designers are turning to the use of universal rather than 
ordinary beams, not only in structural work, but also in 
mechanical frames and bedplates. So, while the market is 
capable of considerably greater development, it is itself a 
growing one, and the mill will produce al! and more than we 
expected. 

Mr Stewartson mentioned that we went abroad for the 
main stands; when we decided to build this mill the only 
modern experience on the rolling of these beams of American 
sections was in the hands of the Americans themselves, and so 
we had no choice but to go there for the main machinery. 
However, the blooming mill, and, apart from the hot saws and 
the measuring gear, the whole of the cooling banks and the 
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handling and straightening machinery were British, except 
that the very big straightening presses were of American 
design. No firm in this country had made a press of the 
required size, and we could not wait for a design to be devel- 
oped or be sure that such development would be completely 
successful. 

The method of roll changing is quite simple and straight- 
forward. For a complete change, there are four stands, two 
main and two edging, to be lifted out and four stands to be 
lifted in. There are two cranes, one of 275 tons which is 
capable of lifting a main stand, complete with rolls, and a 
180-ton crane, which can lift an edging stand. Before lifting a 
stand, all the electric cables are disconnected at a plug box 
which has been provided near the top of the stand and the 
loose cable ends are left hanging from a swinging gallows. 
Meanwhile, all the oil and water pipes are disconnected. These 
are provided with flexible sections and quick-release self- 
sealing couplings. The spindles are retractable by hydraulic 
power and are withdrawn from the roll ends, complete with 
the roll adaptors, which, when free of the rolls, rest in specially 
designed extensions to the spindle support cradles. As each 
stand is ready the crane driver brings in his hook and without 
assistance engages the two lifting shackles. Each stand is taken 
in turn to the roll-change beds and a new stand is brought back 
on the return journey. 

Meanwhile, at the blooming mill, a pair of new rolls has 
already been placed on the dual roll change rig, ready for the 
change. When the mill stops work the top roll chocks are dis- 
connected from the hangers, to rest on the bottom roll chocks. 
The whole roll assembly is pulled out of the stand, traversed to 
bring the new rolls in line, and the new rolls pushed in. When 
the rolls are almost ready for engagement with the spindles, 
the operator on the roll change can control the movement from 
@ point adjacent to the spindles. As he brings in the rolls at a 
creeping speed he can also move the spindles at creeping speed 
up or down, and rotate them if necessary. 

The billet mill was intended to make use of the difference in 
the capacities of blooming and universal mills. Provision has 
been made in a number of the blooming mill rolls for rolling 
rectangular blooms in addition to shaped blooms. For instance, 
at a roll change, the blooming mill has about 1 h of free time 
because the universal mills take much longer to change and 
be ready for the next section. Another case of being able to 
roll a few blooms other than shapes is when the shaped 
blooms must go through the furnace. A stock of these shapes 
can be built up on the furnace feed bank and for about 20 min 
the blooming mill can then roll blooms, which are transferred 
straight to the breakdown mill and billet mill. It is for this 
purpose that the overhead crane is used. The rectangular 
bloom occupies the roller tables and skids to the breakdown 
mill and the shaped bloom must be transported overhead from 
the furnace to the universal roughing mill run-in table. The 
crane is semi-automatic. Its waiting position is in front of the 
furnace, with the fingers below the furnace skid rails. When a 
bloom is pushed out of the furnace, the operator in the break- 
down mill pulpit presses a button, the fingers rise, and as soon 
as they are clear of the skids the crane automatically moves 
across and waits at the run-in roller table until a second button 
is pressed. The fingers then lower, and the bloom moves away 
on the roller table. As soon as it is clear of the fingers, they 
automatically rise, the crane moves back to its former wait- 
ing position at the furnace, and lowers its fingers below the skid 
level. 

The mill operating crews, during a roll change, are fully 
occupied in assisting the roll change crews. Normally, they 
have first to move the ingoing and outgoing traversing tables 
out of the way so that ample space is available for lifting the 
stands. They then operate the screws and move down to 
control desks on the mill floor where the spindles can be 
hydraulically retracted to bring them clear of the rolls. 

Regarding the placing of the ingot weighing scale below the 
roller table, rather than installing an overhead weighing 
machine we decided that the mill operators must have a com- 
pletely clear view of the soaking pits, and the heaters of the 
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mill. That is why we asked for the weighing machine to be 
down below. We have had trouble with mill scale, causing 
inaccuracy, and we have a scheme going through at the 
moment for weighing the ingots, after they are stripped, as we 
do not want the weight of individual ingots but only of a 
week’s make of ingots. We propose to weigh the ingots as they 
go through from the stripper bay to the soaking pit bay, and 
the steelplant management say that this will be satisfactory. 
The proposed method of weighing will be by means of load 
cells. While these are not guaranteed to be exactly accurate, 
they do retain their accuracy; most of our heavy weighing 
machines lose their accuracy after quite a short time. 

Pre-set screw-down on the blooming mill was not thought 
to be necessary. There are two operators, with ample time to 
do all that is required. However, it is possible that within a 
year or two we may have automatic screw-down on the bloom- 
ing mill, for the shaped blooms, where there are a number of 
blooms all similar. The draughting on the universal mill is not 
affected by the possibility of scuffing. Occasionally marks can 
be seen on the inner flange of the deeper beams which show 
that they have been worked between rotating rolls. 

The reason for a turn-up gear on the hot side of the cooling 
bank and a knock-down at the cold side is that while the 
beams are hot they must be turned and placed reasonably 
gently or they will be damaged. By the time they are at the 
cold side, they are strong enough to be knocked down without 
the slightest fear of distortion. The temperature at the cold 
side of the primary bank is somewhere around 250° to 400°C, 
and at this temperature the steel is strong enough to stand 
some rough usage. 

On the general use of floor trucks in the loading bay, side 
lift trucks were put in after the plant started. It was found, 
owing to orders for abroad having to wait for ships, and to a 
certain number of damaged sections which had to be put aside 
to be replaced or dressed, that many orders could not be 
loaded straight from the transfer cars into wagons, and the 
loading bay became full of beams lying on the floor. Side lift 
trucks were then used, so that beams could be taken right out 
of the bay, and returned when there was a load to be made up. 
The side lift truck was chosen as it is the only vehicle capable 
of lifting direct from a transfer car. A straddle carrier would 
not serve the same purpose, as it could only lift off the floor if 
the bars had been placed there. These trucks are very expen- 
sive, they are not very fast, and maintenance is quite high. 
For an operation which is repeated over and over again, it is 
better to design a piece of real steelworks machinery for the 
purpose. The real advantage of floor trucks is that they can 
travel and carry beams anywhere, right outside the building if 
necessary, and bring them back. We are using floor trucks to a 
greater and greater extent, not only in the mill but in other 
parts of the works. We are using side lift trucks, straddle 
carriers, and a number of fork lifts; those are the three princi- 
pal ones, dump trucks are used for various purposes. 


The Chairman: There is one outstanding point: why is the 
edging stand driven by twin motors? Would Mr Higson care to 
have a word on that? 


Mr J. Higson (Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd): The decision to drive 
the main stand by means of a double armature motor with 
pinion box was made to avoid any possibility of ‘turn-up’ or 
‘turn-down’. 

At the time the decision had to be taken on the motors, twin 
drives had only been used on blooming mills. It was felt that a 
twin drive could be used for the edger as this stand has only a 
small amount of work to do compared with the main stand. 


Dr H. R. Mills (BISRA): My first question is in connexion with 
the pze-heaters for the soaking pit air and gas supplies. These 
pre-heaters are of a metal tubular kind and therefore the tubes 
themselves must run at a high temperature. What experience 
have Dorman Long had with these pre-heaters; have they in 
fact found that the life of this tube is reasonable, or have many 
repairs or replacements been necessary? 
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How is the use of this high air and gas pre-heat temperature 
reflected in the fuel consumption for the pits? Has Mr Clark 
any figure for the therms/ton of steel heated which might allow 
us to judge how effective this was? I realize also that this must 
depend on the extent to which cold ingots are put into these 
pits; I know of no other means of heating cold ingots but I 
should welcome correction. At the same time as he quotes the 
therms/ton, therefore, can he give any idea of the proportion 
of ingots heated from cold? The pits are fired mainly with 
blast-furnace gas; if ingots are heated from cold, are any steps 
taken to enrich this gas for heating the cold ingots? 

What means are there at the hot saw for correcting the 
variations in temperature? The paper suggests there is a means 
of adjustment if the temperature varies from normal, to allow 
for greater or less shrinkage than was envisaged. If this is only 
a means of correcting for variations in temperature, presum- 
ably then it must have incorporated some means of allowing 
for the normal shrinkage. Does this mean that the 10 ft length 
between the stops is not 10 ft but some corrected or false value 
which allows for shrinkage? Is this scale also applied to the 
normal movement of the stops? Even if the temperature were 
the same for all the pieces rolled I should have expected some 
difference in the amount of shrinkage. What accuracy is really 
achieved, i.e. how far does the cold length in fact vary from 
what was anticipated? 

With regard to the side lift trucks, Mr Clark has already, in 
reply to Mr Stewartson, explained some things; however, is 
their experience to date such that they can say whether this 
kind of machine is what they would choose now if they were 
faced with the same problem again? 


Mr Clark, in reply: Our operating experience up to now on the 
recuperators has been that over a running period of 3} years, 
and allowing time for repairs to be made, there has been no 
serious complaint. 

On the fuel consumption, the proportion of cold ingots has 
at times been very variable, and the fuel consumption natur- 
ally varied with this proportion, though an important factor in 
fuel consumption has proved to be the actual throughput. 

Average figures, for 10-20% cold ingots, are 14 to 16 
therms/ton. The gas can be enriched when heating from cold 
by adding coke-oven gas. The calorific value is increased while 
the heating is taking place to about 115 Btu/ft’. 

Regarding the hot saw temperature correction, the stopper 
heads on the measuring gauge are nominally at 10 ft centres. 
The actual centres are 10 ft 1gin, which allows for cooling from 
the average expected temperature down to atmospheric 
temperature. If a bar is seen to be colder than normal a second 
pilot motor can make a further adjustment of the carriage 
position. That is approximate only as there is no measurement 
of temperature, and the operator relies on his experience. 
Actually, the usual cutting allowance is lin on either side of 
the normal, and it is found that the built-in shrinkage allow- 
ance, unless the bar is very cold, is quite accurate enough for 
all ordinary purposes. 

On the question of side lift trucks, they are put in for a par- 
ticular purpose, to move material without using overhead 
cranes, which are unable to do much long travelling without 
causing difficulties for each other. The side lift truck can travel 
under the crane, and has the same effect as a roller table on 
the floor. 

For this particular purpose the side lift truck has proved 
quite successful, and if faced with that same problem we would 
probably adopt the same solution. 


Mr J. McLauchian (Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company): In 
the paper one roller straightener and four gag presses are 
mentioned. I was under the impression that there were two 
straighteners. There are two in Fig.1 of the paper. If there is 
only one, is it capable of handling the production that is 
expected to pass through it? There are certain limitations on 
the size of the beams which can be straightened and I should 
welcome an indication of the range. 
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Elsewhere, certainly in the USA, the rolls that give the most 
trouble in four-roll stands are the vertical rolls; would you 
agree that there is a similar state of affairs at Dorman Long, if 
so, is the trouble experienced on these vertical rolls to be 
attributed to the roll or the bearings? 

On the horizontal rolls, fabric bearings have been used. 
There is the obvious advantage of obtaining a larged faced 
vertical roll on that account, but if the job was repeated would 
you consider the use of roller bearings instead of fabric? 


Mr Glark, in reply: The layout plan certainly shows four gag 
presses, and there is one roller straightening machine and 
space for a second. When we laid out the plant we were not 
quite certain whether we should require one or two of these 
machines. We therefore installed one machine, but we put in 
traversing carriages for two. Up to the present one machine 
deals with its work quite adequately. It is a 53in seven-roll 
machine. It was intended to straighten the largest British 
Standard beam, 24in x 7jin, and also any of the broad flange 
range up to roughly that size. Up to now we have straightened 
beams as small as 6in x 6in on it. We have also straightened all 
beams with flanges up to 8in wide, and the 24in x 9in universal 
beam. The spindles are probably not long enough to take a 
deeper beam, and we have certainly never tried to straighten 

With regard to the vertical rolls, we have had trouble with 
them, in two forms. The first was that some of the rolls 
appeared slightly eccentric, the other that the outer races of 
the bearings themselves appeared to be expanding. The 
original bearings were of an old design, which, we were 
assured by the operators on other mills, were perfectly satis- 
factory and had been running without trouble for a number of 
years. They were not satisfactory in our mill, and we have 
since found out that this type of bearing has been superseded. 
We have now re-designed the bearing arrangement, at the 
same time trying to improve the end seals, because we found 
that the original seals allowed water to enter and grease to 
escape. The seals, as re-designed, we hope will cure these 
troubles. The latest races fit in the rolls much tighter, and 
apparently are now working well. With regard to eccentricity, 
these rolls are turned on an ordinary roll lathe, mounted on a 
mandrel, supported by grooves cut in the roll ends. On setting 
up the rolls on the lathe, it was found that the grooves had 
been damaged by carelessness, and that the rolls were conse- 
quently being turned eccentric. 

In reply to the question on fabric bearings, our difficulty was 
that in order to get the vertical roll between two necks of the 
horizontal rolls there was just not room for anything else but 
a half bearing. To get a roller bearing chock on the neck of the 
horizontal roll, and a vertical roll in between the two necks, 
the vertical roll would have to be very much narrower than 
we have, which has to be wide enough to roll our largest beams 
and columns. Our widest flange is just under 17in and the 
vertical roll has a face 18}in wide. That was the problem, and 
the only way we could see of solving it was to use fabric 


Mr MeLaughian: Would you choose the roll fabric again? Are 
the fabrics quite satisfactory? 


Mr Clark, in reply: Up to now we have found that the fabric 
bearings give a very good life indeed; they are quite easy to 
replace and very easy to diamantile in roll changing. There has 
been no neck damage due to scale or to scoring, and given the 
same circumstances again we would probably again use fabric 
bearings. On the other hand, that is not to say that in a 
blooming mill, with a roll change say once every three weeks, 
there is as good a case to be made for fabric bearings. In our 
case we had already decided on fabric bearings at the uni- 
versal mills with the accompanying water circulating and 
filtering installation, and therefore we repeated these bearings 
in the blooming mill. In an independent blooming or slabbing 
mill we may think differently. 
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The Chairman: In many people’s minds there still are mixed 
feelings in regard to the use of fabric bearings, and in some 
circles it has been said that they are more satisfactory on 
smaller mills and less satisfactory on larger ones. I recollect 
that the Guest Keen Iron and Steel Co. have been using 
fabric bearings on their 40in reversing mill for over 20 years. 
There is also other evidence that fabric bearings are satis- 
factory on large mills. Dorman Long must have had consider- 
able confidence in the concept, in that all their horizontal 
rolls are so mounted. The term ‘fabric bearings’ is a generic 
one, but there are manifold compositions. May we ask Mr 
Clark if they have tried more than one type, without particu- 


larly asking which type he finds best? 


Mr Clark, in reply: I am not certain whether more than one 
make has been tried but Mr Raisbeck, our works manager, 
could possibly answer that. 


Mr R. A. Raisbeck (Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd): We did have 
some trouble due to fabric failures in the summer of 1959. This 
was largely attributed to the deterioration of the roll necks. 
After re-grinding the necks and making other safeguards to 
ensure that when out of the mill the necks are properly greased, 
we obtained reasonably satisfactory life from the bearing fabric. 
At the same time we changed the type and increased the 
supply of grease to the chocks, and before changing the mill 
the operators are required to turn the rolls slowly for a few 
minutes with the roll neck water turned off. This ensures that 
a reasonable coating of grease remains on the roll necks until 
such time as they are stripped down and passed into the roll 
lathe shop. 

We obtain all our fabric bearings from two well-known 
manufacturers and we have found both equally satisfactory. 


Commander J. I. T. Green (BISRA): I have two points. The 
first relates to the 52in blooming mill, concerning the screw- 
down gear and the roller table bearings. The troubles relating 
to jamming of mill screws led us in BISRA, at the request of a 
member firm, to devise a hydraulic jammer in order to avoid, 
on these occasions, the horrible business of burning out the 
breaker bars, and I was delighted to read that in this mill they 
are using a hydraulic motor on the screw drive. Is this new? 
If so it seems to me an excellent solution, which may lead to 
the adoption of the hydraulic motors generally for screw drive. 

Secondly, with regard to the hot saws, we noticed just now 
that the yardstick is keeping pace with the mill production, 
which can be over 200 tons/h. Apart from that being three 
times the mean production, which one would naturally accept, 
it seems to us that the tonnage is not the yardstick, because 
this would increase with the larger sections which do not have 
to be cut so often. What is the proper yardstick? 


Mr Clark, in reply: With regard to the question of screw-down 
jamming, we are not using a hydraulic motor, but hydraulic- 
ally-operated screw relieving gear which turns the shaft of the 
screw drive. It has proved successful on the whole, as a very 
high torque is exerted on a normally high-speed shaft. We have 
in another of our mills a screw-relieving gear with a ratchet- 
wheel and a pair of pawls on a lever which can be raised by 
means of the overhead crane. 

On the subject of the speed of hot sawing, the figure of over 
200 tons/h, is not the only yardstick for the sawing rate. While 
generally the higher tonnage rates are achieved with the 
heavier sections, which, by the way, take much longer to cut, 
we have had 200 tons/h with a 24in x 7}in British Standard 
beam at about 100 lb/ft. Generally, the fastest rolling in terms 
of ft/min is on the lighter bars, and it is these that to a large 
extent govern the rate of sawing because there are more cuts 
to be made for each ton of material. The 200 tons/h should be 
treated only as a measure of the size of the problem. 


Mr R. B. Atkin (Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company): I 
should like to follow up the queries that have been raised on 
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hot sawing. These saws are required to cut a wide range of 
section: different web and flange thicknesses, and different size 
sections. Does the saw speed remain constant? Is the blade 
thickness the same throughout these sections, or is it necessary 
to blade-change to suit the sections that are being cut? I should 
like to know any information available on blade life; whether 
they are tipped blades, and any other sort of troubles ex- 
perienced in sawing. 

Turning to the universal mill: no mention has been made in 
the paper about the difficulties of maintenance on the bottom 
serew-down gear on the universal beam mill. That gear is 
probably susceptible to the ingress of water and scale; have 
Dorman Long had any difficulties, and what measures were 
adopted to overcome them? 

On the blooming mill, I notice that Dorman Long are using 
independent motor drives for six rollers on each side of the 
mill. There is & case for saying that one can point-load. One 
can get a badly-shaped ingot which could point-load a roller at 
® particular point and result in stalling with independent 
driven motors. Has this sort of trouble been experienced? 


Mr Clark, in reply: The hot saw speed when the blade is new 
was designed to be just over 21000 ft/min. When cutting, the 
motor slows down by roughly 8%, so that the tooth speed is 
about 19500 ft/min. Various blade thicknesses have been 
tried, between the original fin and the thinnest, jin. Blade 
life has not been as good as we would like, although a number 
of changes have been made in the tooth pitch, toothshape, and 
blade thickness, none of them with complete success. The 
blade life is still very short. The most successful thing we have 
done up to now is swaging of the teeth by heating the rim of 
the blade as it slowly rotates, and applying pressure to the 
heated surface. The rim is slightly thickened and gives a slight 
side clearance in the cut. Much of our sawing trouble is due to 
the fact that as the bar is being cut it nips the blade sideways; 
in some cases you can actually see the bar becoming hotter as 
the blade goes through. 

We have had to make repairs on the bottom screws, and 
they are certainly not easy to get at. On the other hand, the 
advantages of having bottom screws outweigh the disad- 
vantages. The rolls can easily be set at the proper height to 
suit the beam being rolled and, after all, the purpose of the 
mill is to roll beams and not to be maintained successfully. 

Turning to the comment on independent rollers at the 
blooming mill, only the housing rollers are individually driven. 
The next four at each side are independent of the main tables. 
The tendency in heavy mills at the time we ordered this mill, 
which, of course, was seven years ago, was to install independ- 
ent rollers rather than rollers with bevel gearing. If we were 
ordering the mill today, we would probably give each roller its 
own motor. The size of motor required is not exceptional. It 
must accelerate the roller, and in addition give enough torque 
to overcome the friction between the roller and the bloom or 
the ingot which is on it. On modern prices in the UK, it is 
proving to be an economic proposition to drive each roller 
independently, even these very big ones, and independent 
drives certainly get rid of all the maintenance inevitable with 
bevel gearing. 


Mr Atkin: I am all in favour of reducing the amount of gearing 
to the minimum as Mr Clark suggests. We have large installa- 
tions with independent motored rollers which are generally 
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satisfactory. In certain locations however (i.e. slab receiving 
tables) we have experienced stalling conditions with independ- 
ent motored rollers due to badly shaped slabs point-loading 
the roller. 

Where such conditions are likely to be encountered we con- 
sider there is an advantage in group drives rather than 
independent roller drives. 


Mr E. F. Farrington (Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company): If 
British Standard sections had not been on the original specifi- 
cation for this mill would you roll-change by change stands or 
in situ? In view of the width of the range of production of 
universal sections, if British Standards had not dictated 
change stands, or if you dropped British Standard sections, 
would you roll-change in situ or still insist on change stands 
for the universal bear mill? 

If British Standard sections had not formed part of the 
original specification for the mill and the size range of uni- 
versal sections had been less, would you still have employed 
change stands, or relied on conventional methods of roll- 
changing in situ? 


Mr Clark, in reply: We would change the stands in any case. 
We have a much older mill in our company with two 34in 
stands which have always been changed by lifting out. In this 
mill, even if we had not wanted to be able to change from one 
type of stand to another, we would still have used the same 
method. 


The Chairman: Could I ask an ingenuous question here? I am 
not familiar with the details. These 275 tons do not hold them- 
selves down solely by gravity, I am quite sure. Do you drop 
them on to heavy foundation bolts and provide some ingenious 
mechanism for quick securement to the foundations? 


Mr Clark: The stands actually rest on their own cast steel bed- 
plates, and have holding-down bolts, but in any case a stand 
of that weight will remain quite firm and stable without any 
bolts at all. Whether they tighten up these holding-down bolts 
I do not know, but there ig one mill in America where they do 
not bother to use them. 


Mr G. H. Billings (Shelton Iron and Steel Co. Ltd): What 
means are you adopting for the stacking of angles and flats for 
dispatch? It is reasonably easy to stack joists by magnetic 
means. 

One of the difficulties of using a magnetic stacker on say thin 
flats and angles is the magnetic field disturbing the already 
partly-formed stack when lowering a piece into position; this 
is illustrated in Fig.A. 


Mr Clark, in reply: We have rolled angles in this mill, but not 
flats. Angles have been stacked, quite successfully, using the 
magnets on the piling cranes, with which we can stack them 
exactly as we stack the beams. 


The Chairman: Does that matter? 


Mr Billings: The BTC in our area demand that this type of 
material be stacked in this manner for transit, and to facilitate 
ease of handling during unloading. 


Mr J. A. Kilby (Colvilles Limited): The market in universal 
beams in this country has not developed as quickly as it might 
have done because so far there has been only one supplier in 
the UK and the designer has hesitated to place himself en- 
tirely in the hands of the one supplier. Soon a further four 
mills will be operating in the UK and this will give the cus- 
tomer the assurance that the supply of these sections will be 
readily available and demand should build up substantially 
from the present figure. 

I should like to ask Mr Clark whether any consideration has 
been given to the production of the new IPE lightweight 
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sections with parallel flanges and whether he visualizes, having 
in mind export possibilities, that they might roll this new type 
of section in the near future. 

To what extent are universal beams being rolled directly 
from the ingot without intermediate reheating, and in cases 
where intermediate reheating is resorted to, is this to facilitate 
the rolling of the section or is the furnace intended to act as a 
buffer between the blooming and section mills? 


Mr Clark, in reply: We have given consideration to the produc- 
tion of lightweight sections in our company, but whether or 
when we shall do it I do not know. On the question of direct 
rolling, there are only five of the lighter beams which go 
through the furnace. All the remainder are direct rolled 
straight through from the blooming mill, to the roughing and 
finishing mills. These five which are reheated are the smallest 
ones which do not retain enough heat to roll direct. But in actual 
fact we do take advantage of the fact with these small sections, 
that while they are going through the furnace the blooming 
mill can roll blooms which go direct to the breakdown mill and 
the billet mill, so that while this is happening we are actually 
doing two jobs at the same time. 


Mr R. Green (The United Steel Companies Ltd): It is refreshing 
to see the novel stop and measure gear associated with the saw 
which avoids the rather cumbersome and slow-moving lead 
screw. The new system seems much faster, but how is the 
momentum of the bar taken up as the bar crashes against the 
stop? The paper suggests that the length selection is locked 
when the stopper comes down, but does this mean that the 
control system is locked or that the moving carriage is some- 
how physically locked to the base? If the carriage is not locked 
to the base I presume that the hydraulics must take the 
impact and if they do they must yield a little and move away 
under the impact to give a length greater than the pre-selected 
value. If this is so, does the carriage tend to come back under 
control and can it move the heavy rolled bar back with it? 
Could the author clarify the operation and indicate how the 
momentum of the bar might affect accuracy? 


Mr Clark, in reply: The stop and measuring gear is quite a 
heavy piece of machinery, and it only appears to move a frac- 
tion of an inch due to the momentum of the bar. When we say 
the selection is locked, what actually is locked up is the oil in 
the hydraulic system, so that, apart from a major leak, the 
gear cannot move more than the looseness of its parts will 
allow. If it does make a movement, then the control system 
comes into play to bring it back to the point already selected. 


Mr J. B. Orr (The Park Gate Iron and Steel Company Ltd): Is 
Mr Clark fully satisfied with the end thrust arrangements on 
the roll neck bearings of the bloom mill, i.e. the fabric pads on 
either side of the ‘out-board’ collar on the roll? In connexion 
with these fabrics does he feel that the initial roll neck finish is 
more important than water quality (as opposed to water 
cleanliness)? From recent investigations it appears that while 
water quality varies tremendously from plant to plant no 
problem results with fabric bearings but where there is any 
slackness in control of initial neck finish, trouble inevitably 
results. In more than one case water is drawn from a canal and 
only gauze filters are used with no chemical treatment; under 
what circumstances is it worthwhile going to the expense of 
chemical treatment as opposed to simple cleaning by filtering? 

Mr Clark quotes a screw-down speed of 150—300in/min for 
the primary mill. From our recent investigations this would 
appear to be a little slow for a modern blooming mill, particu- 
larly if any automatic programming is envisaged. Has this at 
any time been a limitation on the output of the primary mill 
and would he recommend a higher screw speed with automatic 
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programming, 80 as to ensure that the screw operation is as 
fast as the rest of the manipulation? 

On the question of the hot sawing of rolled products, would 
he comment on the water cooling of the saw blades? In what 
way and to what extent are the blades cooled at Lackenby? 
In a recent case in my experience water cooling proved to be a 
primary factor in blade life and when the efficiency of the 
water cooling fell off the blade life was reduced considerably. 
As a matter of interest, blade thicknesses in this example were 
taken down to ¢in (which is half the minimum stated by 
Mr Clark) and the life was first-class. Unfortunately, the 
effects, as filmed, were rather disturbing with regard to whip 
of the blade, hence this blade thickness with a 72in dia. blade 
could hardly be recommended from the safety point of view. 
Thinner blades do warrant further trials and there is no doubt 
that in my experience they result in much longer blade life. 

Finally, with regard to soaking pit design we at Park Gate 
have been examining the question of pits with bottom dump- 
ing facilities as opposed to fixed bottoms and we have received 
a tremendous variety of opinions from various sources. It is 
true that a decision on such a matter is dependent on the 
qualities of steel to be heated, the fuel to be used, and the 
general heating practice of the particular plant; would Mr 
Clark like to comment on the operation of the pits at Lackenby 
and which method would he choose with oil-fired pits heating 
low-, medium-, and high-carbon steels to temperatures up to 
1320°C? He states that at Lackenby they are using gas firing 
but he does not comment on the type of pit bottom. If they are 
fixed bottoms how often are they dug out and how long does 
it take? At other plants the frequency of digging out appears 
to vary from 6 weeks to 18 months in installations heating 
similar material with similar firing but where the variables 
would appear to be accuracy of control of pit pressures and 
other combustion conditions, and the maximum temperature 
employed. 


Mr Clark, in reply: The end thrust arrangement on the bloom- 
ing mill rolls is in our opinion a great advance over the method 
of taking the thrust on the end of the roll barrel. The thrust 
faces are completely enclosed, completely away from any mill 
seale, and the only disadvantage we have found is a certain 
difficulty in setting the end clearances. A modification to the 
method of setting up has now been adopted, and the thrust 
faces should last throughout the whole time the roll is in the 
mill. 

With regard to water quality, we have always understood 
that the real essential is that the water shall be clean and 
reasonably cold. Whether hardness enters into this I do not 
know. Middlesbrough water is very soft indeed, but certainly 
we have found that reasonable cleanliness is necessary, and 
that a good neck finish is important. One or two of our bearing 
failures in other mills have been traced to poor roll necks. The 
screw speed of 300in/min has been found to be adequate, as 
this is a blooming mill and not a slabbing mill. If we were 
putting in a slabbing mill the screw speed would probably be 
600in/min. When the hot saws were installed, it was intended 
that at each blade there would be 150 gal/min. Cascades of 
water are going over the blades the whole time. It may have 
been cut down slightly because of the tendency to cool the bar. 

At the soaking pits, we have no bottom dumping facilities 
and have not experienced any difficulty in maintaining our 
bottoms. Generally, they last from 9 to 12 months, digging out 
and repairing taking about 2 or 3 days. On all our various 
works we have only two soaking pits which have dumping 
facilities, and the general opinion is that the very expensive 
pit floor, cellar, and transporting gear associated with bottom 
dumping is quite unnecessary. Our pit temperatures are 
generally about 1 250°C, but with large ingots this temperature 
may be increased to say 1320°C. We have three oil-fired pits 
at our Redcar works but these, like all the others, have solid 
bottoms. 
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SESSION 2 Electrical features 


At session 2 the second part of the paper, illustrating the 
electrical features, was presented by R. E. Kenderdine and 
then discussed. 


Mr H. 8. Brown (English Electric Co. Ltd): Mr Kenderdine has 
given a very good review of the main electrical features of one 
of the modern steelplants in the UK which is also one of the 
most modern of its type in the world. A review of this nature 
is of great value as a reference for those concerned with the 
installation of new plant. This value will be increased if in his 
reply to the discussion Mr Kenderdine can give some further 
information on the reasons behind the more interesting 
decisions taken, and the conclusions the authors have formed 
as a result of the operational experience that they have now 
gained. What are the decisions which have worked out par- 
ticularly well? Which are the more important changes they 
would make if they were to repeat the undertaking? 

The distribution system obviously has been very carefully 
considered to ensure three major requirements: supply con- 
tinuity, maintenance while the plant is in operation, and 
provision for further growth. The system is very flexible but I 
note that on the central control board there is no mimic 
diagram. With a very flexible system a mimic diagram is 
of use to the operator to tell exactly what conditions obtain. 
Would Mr Kenderdine comment on this? 

The level of voltages chosen for the various motor ratings is 
sensible: 11 kV, 2-75 kV, and 440 V ac were, I presume, chosen 
to line up with local standardization. With de, however, new 
plants have been installed with 230 V and others with 440 V 
to reduce the cost of the distribution system. This was prob- 
ably considered very carefully in this instance. Why was 
230 V rating chosen? 

Can he give any information on the loads which are actually 
being attained on the various levels of voltages in practice, and 
how these compare with the originally estimated loads? Are 
any figures available for the ratio of load to total connected hp 
at the various voltage levels? 

Lackenby demonstrates how on a modern mill line the 
majority of those auxiliaries requiring good control have 
variable voltage drives. This raises the old question of ac v. de 
for auxiliaries. Many mill auxiliaries can undoubtedly be ac 
driven, but de is undoubtedly nicer. In the past a constant 
voltage de supply has been available for other reasons and 
therefore de drives were chosen in these marginal cases. 
Where, however, variable voltage drives are being used and 
when good control is required, the ‘other reasons’ disappear 
and we are left with a number of drives, most of which can be 
operated off either ac or de, When the rather better de control 
necessitates the introduction of a de supply specifically for the 
purpose, the choice of dc is much more debatable. In fact many 
companies are now seriously considering the possibility of ac 
drives for marginal auxiliaries. I should like the authors’ views 
on this problem, particularly since at another of their com- 
pany’s works ac auxiliaries have been used. I accept that in 
transferring to ac, certain additional auxiliary drives might 
have to be changed to variable voltage in order to achieve the 
required control. The motors which are being used for the 
constant voltage de auxiliaries at Lackenby have a shunt to 
series ratio of 75/25. I feel that for the type of auxiliaries con- 
cerned a higher percentage of shunt/ampere-turns, say 80/20, 
would have been preferable. May I have Mr Kenderdine’s 
views? 

Variable voltage auxiliary drives with an individual gener- 
ator for one or two motors provide a wide variety of possible 
arrangements for ensuring reliable operation. On p.354 of the 
paper the author explains the blooming mill arrangement at 
Lackenby, where there is a pair of MG sets with provision for 
running the drives at reduced power with one MG set shut 
down. In addition, however, a stand-by MG set has been 
installed with a stand-by bus system such that the standby 
generator can be connected in place of one of the normal 

This additional generator may be a good invest- 
ment, but the considerable extra cost and complication in the 
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control gear and cabling is not justified. A simpler arrange- 
ment might have been to provide a pair of generators for each 
manipulator, acting in series. One MG set could then act as 
full standby for the other, admittedly with some drives 
running at half speed. Would Mr Kenderdine, in the light of 
subsequent operational experience, repeat his arrangement? 

Although variable voltage drives have been used on the 
majority of auxiliaries requiring good control this does not 
apply to the roll positioning drives on the universal roughing 
and finishing mills where automatic programming control is 
provided. Undoubtedly, variable voltage control has advan- 
tages where high accuracy of positioning is required on an 
RPC system. I would be interested in information on the 
accuracy of positioning which is being obtained with the con- 
tactor control on these mills and also on the consistency of 
performance. 

Two boards have been shown for the pre-setting of these 
controls. Has experience confirmed that two boards are 
essential or would one board have sufficed? Alternative 
manual control is also referred to. Again, in the operation of 
these mills, has rolling ever been done using manual control to 
replace one or more of the automatics? 

One of the essential characteristics of the universal mill is 
speed matching between the edger and the main roll. Again, 
the accuracy required varies very greatly in operational prac- 
tice as compared with what has been worked out in theory; to 
what extent has it been found necessary to have the speed 
matching accurately pre-set, and how far has it been possible 
to depend on the characteristic of the edger to compensate by 
transferring loads for errors in speed matching? 

Was the reason for providing a twin drive for the edger the 
normal one of a better mechanical arrangement or was it to 
provide a flexible drive in case of the roll riding on the web? 

A plant such as that at Lackenby will continue to evolve, to 
increase its efficiency, and improve its performance. Automa- 
tion therefore becomes a factor. At Lackenby there are already 
automatic controls where these can be of best benefit to the 
works bui continual development in techniques of control 
systems opens up further, wider fields where automatic control 
becomes a possible means of providing improvements in 
operation. At Lackenby, automatic controls could be used on 
the blooming mill to a greater or lesser degree. At the hot saws 
and the cooling banks, a computer might improve the gain in 
yield from the rolled products and improve the handling and 
the sorting for dispatch. 

What are the author’s most recent views on this aspect? 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: The changes we would like to make if 
we undertook the task again would be (a) the provision of an 
automatic mimic diagram in the control room for the main 
switchboards, (b) reversing rectifiers instead of Igner sets for 
the main drives, (c) the elimination as far as possible of the use 
of common trenches for cables and oil and water pipes, and 
(d) the provision of two lighting transformers, instead of one, at 
the blooming mill end of the plant. This would simplify the 
maintenance of the beam mill main lighting board. 

The voltages 11 kV, 2-75 kV, and 440 V were chosen to line 
up with existing local standards. The 230 V de was chosen in 
preference to 440 V as we think the 230 V winding for motors 
is more robust than the 440 V winding. Except for the crane 
supplies, our cable runs are not long, so that there are no very 
great voltage drop problems. 

The average loads and the connected hp for the various 
voltages on the blooming, beam roughing, and beam finishing 
mills are: 


Average loads, MW Connected hp 


Total 11 kV load 14:3 

Power for 11 kV motors 7-68 18000 
Power for 2:75 kV motors 1-6 8835 
Power for 440 V motors 1-45 5242 
Power for lighting 0-57 

Power for 230 V de motors 3-0 16400 


On the question of ac or de for auxiliaries a good case can be 
established for the use of either type of motor. Although many 
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of the variable speed drives in this mill are Ward-Leonard 
controlled, there are many others requiring speed control, 
including a large number of cranes. The de mill motor is very 
robust and reliable and gives a good variable speed control, 
and the 230 V dec is safer from an accident point of view than 
the 440 V ac. The motors on the cranes are de series motors and 
the auxiliary drive motors are 75/25 shunt-to-series compound- 
wound motors. 

The alternative arrangement of two generators on each of 
the blooming mill variable voltage MG sets for the manipu- 
lators would not necessarily have been much cheaper; it would 
mean four generators for the manipulators instead of three in 
our arrangement, and our standby generator can be used for 
the screwdowns, the table, the runout table, the 
front and back table rolls, and has proved itself to be very 
useful in practice. The changeover arrangements provided on 
the control board are quite simple to operate: there are bolted 
links to change the generator and motor main circuit combina- 
tions, and the control is changed by a simple key system. 

On the beam roughing and finishing mills the automatic 
positioning control, working on constant voltage de drives, 
achieves an accuracy of +2% on incremental settings of 
0-050in on the roughing mill and 0-010in on the finishing mill. 
Owing to difficulties in setting the brakes we have modified the 
control to bring the speed of approach down so that there is 
no overtravel at the stop position. The accuracy is affected by 
mechanical wear in the couplings of the selsyn drives which 
must be well maintained to retain the + 2% accuracy. 

Two boards are required for pre-setting the controls as the 
rolling programme has to be changed in a few seconds between 
bars, the same rolls being used to roll different weights per foot 
of the same size bar. 

During rolling, emergency manual operation of only one of 
the preset controls is the usual practice and a second operator 
is used. The mill is stopped as soon as convenient to correct the 
fault as the manual operation does not produce such a regular 
product as the automatic control. 

The speed matching between the edger and the main roll is 
critical and the characteristic of the edger can only compen- 
sate for the impact loads and not for the errors in matching the 
roll speeds. The setting of the speed matching was adjusted 
during the trial rollings, and is closely watched during the 
first bar of every rolling and adjusted to give the correct 
operation. 

The reason for the twin edger drive was to obtain a better 
mechanical arrangement and to enable unmatched edger rolls 
to be used. 

Our present thoughts on further automation on the bloom- 
ing mill are that complete automation is not practicable, as 
yet, owing to mechanical difficulties with the turnover gear 
and the positioning of the manipulators when dealing with 
more than one type of product with the same rolls. 

At the hot saws a computer has been considered to deal 
with the best cutting of the rolled bars but the improvement 
in the yield over the present saw operation would increase the 
yield by only 0:2%. An improvement in the sorting and 
handling of the finished products, if it were possible, would be 
more advantageous than the increased yield. 


Mr P. Aspin (BISRA): If my eyes do not deceive me, the edger 
motors appear to be open at the commutator end. Is this so, 
and, if so, why have they been left open when all other plant 
appears to be very well closed and supplied with filtered air? 

There are twin drives both on the blooming mill and on the 
universal stands; the top motor is the back one, so that its 
driving shaft passes over the lower motor. It has been argued 
that of possible arrangements this is the worst, because the 
driving shaft limits accessibility to the lower motor. Would 
Mr Kenderdine care to comment on that point? 

Turning to the slider boards on the universal mill, in the 
paper it is stated that the switching from pass to pass is done 
by relays. I have small experience of the use of relays, but I 
find them to be generally most unreliable. I should have thought 
that in mill conditions they were a considerable source of 
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trouble. Am I right in this? Has Mr Kenderdine thought of 
using any other sort of static switching devices in their place in 
the future? I noticed also that in the picture of the slider 
boards, in each station there appear to be two boards, each 
with the same pattern of connexions; I therefore assume that 
there is one board for the bottom roll and one board for the top 
roll, and also one board for the left flange working roll and one 
for the right-hand one. Would not one board for each pair have 
sufficed? If they were combined in this way it would reduce the 
time for setting up by at least half. 

My final point concerns the rectifiers. From the description 
given, I assume that they are mercury arc. I have read recently 
that silicon rectifiers have rather overtaken mercury arc at 
this time, both in cost and on size. Were these considered at 
the time? Has the situation changed since they were installed? 
Would Mr Kesnderdine again use mercury-are rectifiers, or 
would he now select silicon? 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: The edger motors are open at the 
commutator as are most of the generators on the Ilgner sets. 
Some generators which were originally supplied closed have 
since been opened at the commutators. This provides better 
access to the brush gear for brush maintenance and makes it 
easier for the air flow to take the brush dust out of the 
machine. 

The twin drive motors are bottom motor forward and at the 
time of ordering we were not offered the alternative of top 
motor forward. 

Our preference is for the top motor forward provided suit- 
able arrangements can be made for removing the jack shaft in 
an emergency. The added accessibility of the top motor and 
the elimination of the ‘A’ frame structure in the top motor 
forward arrangement are sufficient reasons for adopting it. 

In the automatic preset equipment on the roughing and 
finishing mills we have had no trouble at all from the relays. 
These relays are housed in dust-tight boxes and, along with 
all the control equipment, are situated in the motor houses in 
a filtered air atmosphere. 

The similarity of the pattern on the slider boards is due to 
the very slight alterations in setting required to give a different 
weight of bar from the same rolls. The first board in Fig.10 of 
the paper is for the vertical roll screws, the top sliders are the 
coarse adjustment, and the bottom sliders the vernier adjust- 
ment. They are set for a nine-pass schedule but the boards can 
accommodate 19 passes. 

If static switching can be used to replace moving relays and 
prove as reliable as this equipment then we will consider it for 
future equipments. 

The rectifiers used for the constant voltage dc are steel-tank 
mercury-arc rectifiers and were chosen for their reliability. We 
still lack sufficient experience in the use of silicon rectifiers to 
use them in preference to the mercury-are type for this duty. 


The Chairman: On the question of the slider boards for the 
automatic preset control, Mr Brown raised a point which 
perhaps Mr Kenderdine might answer more fully: how would 
one operate if one were to work entirely manually? How would 
operational performance compare with that which results 
from the slider boards? 


Mr Kenderdine, in repty: It is possible to work the mill without 
the preset control. It would take longer on the passage of the 
material through the mill, but it has been done when there has 
been a fault in the preset control. We do not stop the mill if 
there is a fault in one of the controls, but carry on with the 
hand control until either there is a roll change or a meal break, 
when any adjustments necessary can be made. If there is more 
than one automatic control faulty the mill is stopped. 


The Chairman: The manual operation is distinctly slower? 
Mr Kenderdine: Yes. 
Mr J. MeLauchian (Appleby-Frodingham Steel Company): 
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What increase is there in the number of operators, or does one 
operator attempt to get three roll adjustments? This question 
is supplementary to one asked by another member in regard to 
whether or not the mill continued in operation when the auto- 
matic screw-down went out of action. 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: If one automatic operation failed and 
required manual operation, one extra operator would be 
required. If more than one required manual operation the mill 
would stop as soon as the bar was through the mill. 


Mr H. Demaine (The Park Gate Iron and Steel Co. Ltd): At the 
time this rolling mill was being designed there was only limited 
experience of the use of rectifiers for heavy reversing mills. If 
this job were being considered today, would Mr Kenderdine 
think seriously of using rectifiers in place of the Ilgner set? 

Reference is made to the liberal use of reactors to keep the 
fault level down on some of the existing switchgear. Has this 
additional reactance given rise to any operating problems on 
the network? 

What has been the operating experience with the oil-cleaned 
air filters? How was the decision to use oil-cleaned air filters 
arrived at and was any serious consideration given to the use 
of electrostatic precipitators for cleaning the air? 

There has for many years been a predominance of ac drives 
used in steelworks on the continent, particularly in Germany 
and France, and there is today an ever-increasing use of ac 
drives in American plants. In considering the drive require- 
ments for the new steelmaking plant and rolling mills that my 
company is now constructing, a decision was taken to use ac 
wherever possible including for overhead cranes. Perhaps 
Mr Kenderdine would be prepared to comment on this subject. 

On the subject of overhead cranes, are inner handrails 
employed on the gantries to prevent the maintenance people 
from falling over either side? During a visit which I recently 
paid to the Chief Factory Inspector to discuss our proposals 
for new overhead electric travelling cranes, a suggestion was 
made that serious consideration should be given to the use of a 
battery connected in parallel with the operating supply of the 
magnets used on magnet cranes; the connexions should be so 
arranged that the battery would act as an automatic standby 
in the event of a power failure. I would be interested to learn 
if any member present has had any experience of such an 
arrangement or would like to comment on the suggestion. 

Is the lighting intensity of 8 lm/ft* general throughout or are 
there certain areas where the intensity is higher? 110 V is 
quoted as being the operating voltage for portable tools. Was 
any thought given to the use of 50 V for operating these and 
similar types of portable equipment? 

What safety precautions are taken and what facilities are 
available for the use of 440 V three-phase portable equipment 
such as welding sets, winches, etc? Are any special precautions 
taken with regard to the kind of cable with which this equip- 
ment is fitted and are any special earthing precautions applied? 

Can Mr Kenderdine state the value of the maximum demand 
for his plant; there appear to be three or four connexions to the 
Electricity Board’s supply and I should like to know if these 
connexions are summated and, if so, if they summate for both 
leading and lagging loads? 

My final question relates to the installation of the plant. 
What special precautions were taken to ensure electrical safety 
during the erection? I have in mind here temporary supplies 
for erection purposes and power supplies during the commis- 
sioning stages. 


Mr J. Higson (Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd), in reply: A large site 
such as Lackenby requires the distribution to strategic points 
on the site, at which transformers and switchgear could be 
installed to feed construction plants in the area. 

It was decided to try and keep a cable reservation clear of 
anticipated excavation and tracks for vehicles. The 11 kV 
armoured cable was laid on the surface with a warning wire 
supported on posts above the cable, and with warning signs on 
the wire. Contractors’ drivers at first ignored the warning signs 
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and drove over the cables. It was decided therefore to make 
definite access points over the cables, which were buried at 
these points. Then strict supervision was given to keep the 
vehicles to the correct access points. 

All the 440 V temporary distribution was done in armoured 
cables, some buried and some on the surface depending on 
local conditions. 

Temporary lighting was carried out at 110 V with rubber 
cables, and the use of 110 V portable tools using centre tapped 
transformers was a condition written into contractors’ 
contracts. 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: On the question of an Ilgner set or 
reversing rectifiers for heavy reversing mills we would now use 
rectifiers providing the peak reactive loads were acceptable to 
the supply authority. 

The reactors in our supply network have made the operation 
easier as we can work with more section switches closed. 

Oil-cleaned air filters have proved satisfactory and were 
chosen on economic grounds. Small electrostatic precipitators 
were used for the recirculated air systems on the Ilgner sets. 

We consider the modern de mill motor provides the most 
robust variable speed drive and, where there are many drives 
required, it is an economic proposition. 

We do not fit inner handrails on the crane girders; we con- 
sider they could be more of a hazard than a help .o mainten- 
ance men. Nor have we considered batteries on magnet cranes. 

The lighting intensity of 8 lm/ft* is the general intensity in 
the mill and is supplemented locally where necessary. 

The voltage of 110 ac from a centre tapped transformer to 
give 55 V to earth was chosen to give a reasonable voltage for 
portable toolsand a safe voltage for portable lampsso that they 
could all operate from the same sockets. The 110 V is required 
to keep down the size and weight of the tools. . 

Where portable 440 V equipment is used the flexi:is cable 
carries the earth connexion and the cable is limited tc 6 ft iong, 
no earth leakage trips are fitted, but the 440 V flexible leads 
are inspected and checked weekly. 

The load figures for the plant are given in my reply to 
Mr Brown. 

The connexions to the Electricity Board’s supply are all 
summated to give kWh and maximum demand. 


The Chairman: On p.360 of the paper, under the heading 
‘Lighting’, there are the words: ‘... tungsten improves the 
resultant colour and provides an essential safeguard against 
the loss of light on a momentary dip in the voltage’. I should 
have thought that what one might call the thermal inertia of a 
tungsten lamp was small and that the lumens would be pro- 
portional to the square of the voltages, and therefore that the 
tungsten lamps would be susceptible to a voltage dip. 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: The point about the tungsten lamps 
providing a safeguard is that if there is a dip in voltage all the 
mercury lights go out and do not come on for 10 — 15 min, 
whereas the tungsten lamps light up straight away. One is not 
relying on the energy left in a tungsten lamp at all. It is a 
question of how soon they come on again. A mercury-type 
lamp has to cool before it will restrike, and with the bigger 
type of lamps this takes anything from 10 to 15 min. 


The Chairman: Then there is some substance in my suggestion. 
The tungsten lamp would be susceptible, but it would come on 


very quickly. 


Mr R. Paterson (Round Oak Steel Works Ltd): Had space been 
available, Mr Kenderdine could have told us much more on 
some elementary but essential points on which I will comment. 

I should be glad if Mr Kenderdine would comment on the 
connected load, the estimated load, and the actual load in 
practice for each section of the plant. It would be useful to 
know the reactance values on the several parts of the system 
and have some indication of the normal paralleling of the 
several feeders. 
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Regarding pumps, the paper states that pumps for essential 
services are connected in pairs at least. Has any provision been 
made to use diesel pumps or provide water storage to take care 
of long periods of electric power failures? 

It is presumed that the de system is a so-called insulated 
systern. Has any form of earth leakage protection been pro- 
vided to afford tripping in the event of an earth fault on one 
line, and if so, what form does it take? 

On the question of the several reactance and impedance 
values, what is the maximum fault level on the 440 V systems? 
What is the load factor on the several systems, the summated 
load factor, and the summated power factor at the incidence 
of maximum demand? Has anything been done on maximum 
demand limitation? Will Mr Kenderdine give the average cost 
per kWh? Has any provision been made to prevent dust from 
the insides of cooling-air ducts entering the motors? 

Figure 3 shows a telephone in a control pulpit. Is there 
also a broadcast loudspeaker system covering the mill and 
relevant surroundings? 

On EOT cranes, I think the gap should be fenced all round. 
We have made this a standard on new cranes. 

Mr Kenderdine mentioned that 1500 W tungsten lamps are 
used on lighting towers. Why not 1000 W mercury in flood- 
light fittings, which are available? 

Mr Demaine asked about safety in the use of magnets on 
cranes. We have not provided batteries for magnets on cranes 
but recently the factory inspectors have expressed their 
interest, so we have devised a circuit using de blocking recti- 
fiers in which the battery would normally float on the line and 
in the event of power supply failure, the battery would auto- 
matically take over without an instant of failure. We consider 
that a 10 min rating would suffice to lower or drop the load 
safely. There would be special justification where loads are 
carried above expensive machinery. 

New installations are always a problem. The correct 
approach is to install the permanent distribution system as 
soon as possible, thereby reducing temporary work to a 
minimum. Some temporary work will be necessary and this 
also must be planned with great care to limit the cost and 
prevent accidents. The site conditions will dictate the class of 
cable insulation, but the minimum for lt work must surely be 
600 V grade rubber insulated, tough rubber sheathed and with 
two earth continuity cores. 

The voltage to use at the point of utilization must be judged 
by the electrical engineer, but the voltage on portable tools 
and portable lighting should not exceed 110 V with 55 V to 
earth. 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: The load figures and the connected 
loads are given in my reply to Mr Brown. The six incoming 
feeders from the Grangetown substation run in parallel, all the 
sections on the beam mill 11 kV board being run closed; this 
results in a fault level of 350 MVA. The blooming mill 2750 V 
board is run split and the resultant fault level is 65 MVA. The 
440 V, 25 MVA boards are run split at each section and the 
resultant fault level is 16 MVA. If it were split in two with two 
transformers per section it would be 30 MVA. 

The only diesel pump is a standby with automatic starting, 
for the reheat furnace cooling water; there is no need to keep 
the other pumps running if there is a total power failure. 

On the insulated de system there is earth leakage indication 
but no earth leakage trip. If two earth faults develop, one 

+ve and one —ve, the circuit breakers open on overcurrent. 
When an earth fault is indicated it is traced at the first oppor- 
tunity in the rolling programme and arrangements made for 
its clearance. 


Summated Estimated 


Load load power 

factor, %, factor factor Cost/kWh 
Lackenby 60) 4 
Red 70; 72-5 0-75-0-9 10°9104d. 1959-60 


car Lg 
Cleveland 82 {0-9333d. 1960-61 


There is no automatic control of maximum demand but it 
is continually watched at our integrated supply control room 
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at Cleveland where facilities are provided for tripping off loads 
in any of the three works. 

The large cooling air ducts and chambers made of concrete 
have all been treated with several coats of silicate of soda, the 
small ducts are via sheet metal pipes laid in the concrete 
foundations. 

Communications are provided by an automatic telephone 
system entirely separated from the GPO system, several 
Tannoy loudspeaker systems working in local rings covering 
sections of the plant, and an overall public address system. 

To make the best use of the lighting towers the fittings have 
to be capable of throwing a concentrated beam of up to 600 ft 
and the mercury floodlight is of no use for this. We do, how- 
ever, use mercury floodlights mounted on the parapets round 
the tops of the buildings to floodlight the surrounding areas. 


The Chairman: I am sure it is not my prerogative to be dog- 
matic but I think it would be going beyond all reasonable 
limits to put any batteries on cranes for the purpose men- 
tioned. Many of our heavy works cranes have a very low pay- 
load and it is surely a desirable objective to increase the ratio 
of live to dead load. One means of promoting this would be the 
increased use of higher tensile steels at prices little in excess of 
those of mild steel. 

Another factor which assists in this direction is the use of 
reeling drums or cable looping for cross-travel power supply; 
this, as the paper indicates, can result in a considerable reduc- 
tion of weight. In The United Steel Companies we have reeling 
drums on 5-, 10-, and 12-ton cranes, and they all work very 
satisfactorily. There is an upper limit somewhere, in relation to 
eable size and drum diameter, and one wonders where this 
upper limit comes. 


Mr Higson: As a matter of general interest I should like to 
mention the work we have done on insulated cross-travel con- 
ductors and cranes. 

We have installed several different schemes on de and ac 
systems using the coiling drum, looped cable on travelling 
runners, and single loop system. Each type has proved to be 
quite reliable and trouble free. 

We have also fitted up a 10-ton stripper crane with insulated 
conductors both on long travel (180 ft) and cross travel; the 
long travel is a four core 0-25in? flexible cable which is coiled 
on itself on a crane-mounted drum and fed from the mid-point 
of the track. 

Cross travel is by means of a single cable loop suspended 
from a post in the middle of the cross travel run. This installa- 
tion has been in use for several years and is very reliable. 

Regarding Mr Paterson’s query on MD we have an incoming 
supply from the grid of 36 MW at 11 kV and roughly the same 
amount of generation. Weather forecasts are received every 
morning at 5 am. The local authority gives us the total load of 
the area for the previous day, and their assessment of their 
load for three times during that day (the supply authority 
have been very co-operative on this point). With all this 
information we must anticipate the trends of load during the 
day to ensure that we have maximum generation on the bars 
at the anticipated time of maximum demand on the system. 
We cannot at times of full order books shed load to reduce the 
maximum demand. All we can do is increase generation to the 
maximum at the time of anticipated maximum demand. 


Mr H. R. Fernbach (Loewy Engineering Co. Ltd): Mr Kender- 
dine has explained why mercury-are converters cannot be used 
for this particular plant. It appears that synchronous-motor- 
driven generator sets would have been the next best solution, 
particularly for the finishing mill, where the peaks are not as 
high as they are for the roughing mill but are of rather longer 
duration. For such duty the synchronous-motor drive appears 
to be quite satisfactory with an obvious advantage of higher 
efficiency and better power factor quite apart from such other 
considerations as reduced capital cost and maintenance. 

It appears that the air duets are also used as service tunnels 
for main cables, Whereas there can be no doubt as to the 
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efficiency of this procedure in keeping the cables cool and 
running them at the maximum rating, it seems a dangerous 
practice which might lead to a disastrous fire, in the event of a 
cable fault, which might spread rapidly over a wide area. 

The reasons why twin drives were not adopted for the hori- 
zontal main rows on the universal mills are somewhat obscure. 
It suggests that the two main rolls must be rigidly tied in 
speed. What difference in roll diameter is permitted? Have 
twin drives been tried on this type of mill? 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: On the question of synchronous drives 
for the finishing mill and the roughing mill, Ilgner sets with the 
induction motors were installed to keep our peaks down, and 
also to keep uniform as many drives as possible. The break- 
down mill, the roughing mill, and the finishing mill all have 
similar drives and similar Igner sets. Although the peaks on 
the finishing mill are less than on the roughing and the break- 
down mill, it pays us to keep all the drives alike to minimize 
the spares required. 

We have had no trouble from fire in the totally enclosed 
tunnels where we have run air and cables together. It is 
possible that if a fire were started the air would accentuate it, 
but fire is very unlikely inside enclosed air ducts. However, we 
have had trouble with fire in the ducts about the mill itself 
where they are laid with covers in the mill floor. There always 
seems to be a way through a hole in a cover, for hot scale to 
infiltrate into the cable ducts, and the ducts accumulate a 
large quantity of waste and oil of one sort and another. 

The reason for our not using twin drive on the roughing and 
finishing mill was that the mill operators wanted to be sure 
there was no variation in speed of the two rolls such as might 
cause the beams to turn up or turn down, and as this type of 
mill was new in the UK it was thought to be more prudent to 
use the conventional type of drive. Even today there are no 
structural mills using a twin drive. 


The Chairman: Mr G. H. Billings (Shelton Iron and Steel Co. 
Ltd) has had to leave, but has handed in a note asking two 
questions on mechanical aspects. 

First, he would like to have some comments on the advan- 
tages of rolling universal beams by the straight-flange method 
as against the splay method. He apparently has in mind the 
South Durham works where normal joist rolling followed by 
straightening out the flanges, taking out the taper with a 
universal pass at the end, is employed. I think the answer is 
that the range at South Durham is very different from that at 
Lackenby, both in flange width and thickness. 

The second question is: why are beams rolled with 2° 52’ 
taper? I find that an interesting question. Why, for instance, 
is there 2° 52’ taper on beams and about a quarter of a degree 
on columns? 


Mr Clark, in reply: There are actually two methods of rolling 
beams with splayed flanges. One is to use a universal mill 
with double conical vertical rolls, so that the flanges are kept 
splayed at every pass with a final straightening up by means 
of cylindrical rolls in the last pass. The advantages claimed 
for this method are better elongation of the flanges and 
improved roll life. The other method, practised in several 
mills in Germany and also at South Durham, is to roll the beam 
in three standard two-high stands with splayed flanges to 
achieve spread. The fourth stand is equipped with two vertical 
and two horizontal rolls and does no more than straighten the 
flanges. This method of rolling has proved quite successful 
with the continental range of beams, but I have never heard 
of it being used with the American range. 

We considered the double conical method in the early 
stages, but decided that our purpose would be served by 
cylindrical vertical rolls but with bottom screwing to facilitate 
obtaining the correct pass level and to ensure even wear on the 
vertical roll faces. It may be pointed out that the splayed 
flange method in a universal mill demands a final flange 
straightening stand with no work to do except the removal of 
the splay. 


One reason for the taper of 2° 52’ on beams is that the hori- 
zontal rolls, some of which are very heavy, up to 15 tons, can 
be brought back to size with little removal of metal from the 
periphery and therefore have a much longer life. Our structural 
engineers tell us that there is no disadvantage in this small 
amount of flange taper in a beam. With the shorter beam 
flanges the taper also makes for easier entry into the main 
rolls. 

With the columns the position is slightly different. Gener- 
ally, the important quantity in a column is its radius of gyra- 
tion, and in order to make this as equal as possible on the two 
principal axes, more metal should be placed at the toes of the 
flanges and less at the roots. This can better be done, main 
dimensions being equal, with parallel rather than with taper 
flanges. Because of the longer flanges, in using column sections 
the problem of entry into the rolls, associated with beams, 
does not arise. 

This is a possible explanation of the different tapers on 
beams and columns. In fact we adopted the range already 
standardized in the USA. 

Earlier in the discussion there was a reference to the pre-set 
screwdown panels and the reason for wanting two panels when 
apparently one would do. I should like to enlarge on that 
matter. The two panels are not required for different sizes of 
beams, but for different weights of the same size. One can, for 
instance, be rolling a 12x 1299 lb beam and at a certain 
point all the bars of that weight are rolled and a 66 Ib beam is 
called for. The time available to change the schedule is only a 
matter of a few seconds. An announcement is made on the 
public address system that this is the last bar of the old weight 
and that the next bloom coming up is for the new weight. 


Mr A. R. Parish (W. 8S. Atkins and Partners): I notice that a 
scheme of blended mercury and tungsten lighting is being used 
and I should like to know why colour-corrected fluorescent 
mercury lighting was not used, aided by a small amount of 
tungsten lighting for safety reasons. 

The paper quotes a figure of 8 lm/ft*. Is this a maintained 
figure or when the fittings are clean? How often is it necessary 
to clean these fittings? 

Mention is made of walkways installed for access to lighting 
fittings and I wonder if these can be justified. With fittings at 
55 ft spacing there is 55 ft of walkway associated with each 
fitting and since walkway costs about £4 per ft there is a 
capital cost of £220 per walkway. If there is a 15% charge on 
capital something like £30 a year is being paid for access to 
each lighting fitting. In the case of mills where the cranes are 
not primarily production cranes but maintenance cranes, it 
has been argued that this cost cannot be justified, and that 
particularly where mercury vapour lamps are used, with a 
5000-h life, the only economic method is to change and clean 
lamps from cranes. I know that this does not appeal to the 
electrical engineer generally, but I wonder whether it is a point 
that has been considered and if there is any good reason for 
rejecting it. 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: If colour-corrected mercury lamps 
prove to be more economic than the ordinary mercury lamps, 
we will consider them, but at the start of the beam mill project 
they were not available. The colour that we get from the 
present arrangement is quite good and is all that is required 
in a mill. 

The figure of 8 lm/ft? is for the clean fittings. When put in 
new, it would probably be considerably more than 8 lm/ft*. If 
they are left for a long time without cleaning, or changing of 
lamps, the figure will drop well below 8 lm/ft*?. With the provi- 
sion of the walkways it is possible to arrange for a planned 
maintenance of the lamps to keep them clean. We find that 
where we have to rely on maintenance cranes for cleaning the 
lamps, the cranes are never available when needed because 
they are always in use maintaining the rest of the mill. In fact, 
it is very difficult to find time for the maintenance of the crane 
iteelf, let alone for changing lamps. I think that the provision 
of walkways is something that is really essential to proper 
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maintenance of lamps in this type of building. The cost is a 
very small proportion of the total building cost, and the walk- 
ways provide a way of cleaning fittings which is much safer 
than climbing on the overhead cranes. 


Mr D. J. Ray (Richard Thomas and Baldwins Ltd): My ques- 
tions apply to the automatic control of the mill. First, I believe 
the resetting potentiometers and other feedback devices are 
driven through selsyn links. Have any instability problems been 
encountered as a result of this arrangement, and has any back- 
lash problem been discovered on the mechanical drive arrange- 
ment at the transmitter selsyn end? Also, from a mechanical 
or electrical breakdown point of view, has it been found neces- 
sary to install standby transmitter selsyns? 

My second question refers to the slide board method of 
setting up the programme. Were the alternative methods of 
punched card or tape considered? These latter arrangements 
could well reduce the setting up time for a particular pro- 
gramme and offer other advantages. 

Thirdly, as often happens, the operator for some reason or 
other is obliged to revert to manual control in the middle of a 
programme, When this happens does he go back to automatic 
eontrol when the difficulty has been overcome or does he 
complete that particular programme on manual control? 

Lastly, has automatic reversal of the blooming mill been 
considered? 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: We have had no instability problems 
on the preset automatic controls but we have found that back- 
lash on the mechanical drive of the selsyns can seriously affect 
the accuracy of the control. It has not been found necessary to 
install standby transmitter selsyns but those for the roughing- 
edger side guides had to be increased in size from 7} to 15 hp. 

The slider boards provide a much more flexible arrangement 
for setting up the programme than the punched card system 
would. Another important feature is the ease with which 
corrections can be made to the programme during rolling to 
eliminate the effects of roll wear. If a test-piece shows that the 
bars are ap ing the limit of a tolerance the operator in 
the mill pulpit is informed through the loudspeaker system 
and the appropriate correction is made on the slider board. 

If the operator has had to use manual control of a motion he 
can revert to his automatic sequence to complete the pro- 
gramme. 

Automatic reversal of the blooming mill has not been 
considered. 


Mr J. B. Orr (The Park Gate Iron and Steel Co. Ltd): I have a 
brief observation to make on what is a production rather than 
an electrical point. Mr Kenderdine mentioned that at Lacken- 
by they are fully satisfied with the method of soaking-pit lid 
control from the crane cab, with the crane directly over the pit 
being drawn, but I feel that perhaps a word of caution is worth- 
while on its application to primary mills in general. 

In many cases the drawing crane may have a considerable 
distance of travel due either to the non-installation of an ingot 
bogie or to the temporary break-down of the bogie, and in such 
@ case, it is of considerable advantage if the soaking pit lid can 
be fully open by the time the drawing crane has returned to 
the soaking pit for the next ingot. A method of operating the 
lid from another position of the crane or by other means would 
then be necessary. For example, after the crane has placed an 
ingot on the mill run-in table the lid actuation may be beyun, 
so the crane may then proceed straight to the pit, the lid of 
which will be opened during the crane travel. This is particu- 
larly useful at times when the practice of light cogging and 
rekeating is employed. 
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The Chairman: The authors of the paper do not say anything 
about noise, but we are reaching the stage when noise will have 
to be given more attention in our works. One of my colleagues 
recently said that there was a horrible noise in the saws. I 
replied that there is a horrible noise at any saw; still, further 
thinking on this aspect will be needed 

On p.349 of the paper, where cooling and the cooling banks 
are referred to, there is an interesting sentence: “The cooling 
bank supports are chevron-jointed cast iron segments ...’. 
While this is normal practice, in this instance there must be 
some very high intensities of load, and I should think that 
ther? is a considerable amount of squealing. 





Mr A. R. Cowell (McLellan and Partners): From the paragraph 
illustrating the hot saws (p.360), one sees that each hot saw is 
driven by a wound-rotor type induction motor. One’s immedi- 
ate reaction is: why use a slip-ring motor, rather than a 
simpler, cheaper, direct-on-line started, squirrel-cage motor? 
On reading further, one notes that the automatic contactor- 
type rotor starter retains a ballast resistance in the rotor 
circuit to give 10% slip on full load. I wonder if there is any 
significance in the 10% slip. Was it specified by the saw- 
maker? Was that the reason for using a slip-ring motor, or was 
it the other way round? Was a slip-ring motor chosen because 
the supply at that point is not stiff enough to deal with direct- 
on-line starting, and was advantage then taken of the drooping 
characteristic? It has been stated that the peripheral speed of 
the saw is 21000 ft/min, which is rather higher than usual. I 
wonder whether, when the slip ring motor had been adopted, 
10% slip was introduced later to reduce the saw speed for 
mechanical reasons. A similar slip could have been built into a 
squirrel-cage motor. 


Mr Kenderdine, in reply: The slip was put in right at the begin- 
ning at the saw manufacturer’s request. It was always de- 
signed for 10% slip on full load and a wound rotor was speci- 
fied so that this slip could be varied if necessary. There is no 
question about it being a wound rotor because it cannot be 
switched, it could be switched directly on if we wished. It has 
proved useful having the wound rotor for we have been able to 
add dc injection braking. It has been found that there are so 
many saw changes that to wait 6 min for the saw to run down 
is too long, and we have been able to reduce this rundown 
time of 6 min to 20 s. 


Mr Clark, in reply: The saw speed of 21000 ft/min has been 
mentioned. We are having a certain amount of trouble with 
our saw blades, and it has been suggested that one thing we 
ought to try is reduction of the speed to not more than about 
18000 ft/min. If anybody has any experience of running saws 
at different speeds, we should very much like to hear of it. 


WRITTEN CONTRIBUTION 

Mr K. K. Schwarz (Laurence Scott and Electromotors Ltd), 
wrote: As the question of ac roller table motors has been 
raised in the discussion of Mr Kenderdine’s paper, it may be 
opportune to mention that at present ‘floating’ type variable 
lf motors are available with ratings about ten times higher 
than those which were available when the Lackenby beam 
mill was originally planned. Furthermore, control equipment 
is now available for such drives, which enables its performance 
to be matched with that of dc roller table motors supplied by 
Ward-Leonard. This entails the use of rapid response rpc 
control systems for the induction regulators controlling the 
speed of the frequency converter driving motors, thus enabling 
the roller-table motor speeds either to be selected by the 
operator or to follow the mill or other table speeds. 
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Discussion on development of electric drives and control for high-speed 


cold-reduction mills 


At session 3 the paper ‘Development of electric drives and 
control for high-speed cold-reduction mills’, by H. D. Morgan 
(The Steel Company of Wales Ltd) and P. E. Peck (Associated 
Electrical Industries Ltd) (this issue, pp.361-374) was pre- 
sented and discussed. 

Mr J. Nelsey (The Steel Company of Wales Ltd): Many papers 
have been written dealing with rolling theory but because of 
the difficulty of carrying out practical tests, relatively little 
foundation for theory is available. This is in direct contra- 
distinction to the progress of natural science in the hands of 
men like Faraday, Rutherford, and Cockeroft. So much purely 
theoretical work has been written that those involved in the 
practical operation of steel mills may be sceptical of its value; 
but this does not mean that theoretical work can be ignored. 
The authors of this paper have taken relevant theoretical 
ideas and have expressed them simply and in terms which can 
be understood by those like myself who are not endowed with 
mathematical genius. My remarks refer to specific points in 
the paper. 

It has been said that rapid acceleration will reduce the 
amount of off-gauge material produced. It will indeed reduce 
the amount of heavy gauge material produced, but, particu- 
larly on five-stand mills, this is not the main problem. A five- 
stand tandem mill rolling at thread speed will, in general, be 
producing an outgoing strip which is heavier than the required 
gauge. When the mill accelerates to full speed say in 10 s, due 
to the speed effect the tendency will be for the gauge to 
become lighter than required. This ‘overshoot’ will be greater 
at higher rates of acceleration and more light gauge will be 
rolled before the mill settles down than would be the case if 
the mill acceleration were more gradual. The point I am 
making is that rapid acceleration will reduce the small footage 
of heavy gauge material which is made at low mill speeds, and 
increase the greater footage of light gauge material which is 
made at high speeds before the mill settles down to steady speed. 

On page 364 there is a reference to inertia compensation 
which, it is said, is necessary on an aluminium mill because the 
roll force is low at the last stand. I suggest that it is still 
important on a high-speed cold mill when rolling light gauge 
material. 

On page 365 there is a reference to 50-cycle regulators hav- 
ing given way recently to 400-cycle magnetic amplifiers. 
Would the authors agree that this is not the last word? Since 
stable 400-cycle supplies are costly, and since 50-cycle mag- 
netic amplifiers having a half-cycle response time are now 
available, it would seem reasonable to use these in preference 
to 400-cycle equipment. 

On page 365 there is mention of twin drives. I have heard 
separation of the drive advocated but have never yet found 
anybody who could give a good reason for doing it. I can think 
of many reasons for not doing so, one being the difficulty with 
regard to balancing the contribution made by each motor. The 
operating engineer will iate another disadvantage: the 
moment there is any trouble on the mill, the electrical engineer 
will be blamed for it. I make this point quite seriously, it is in 
fact one more place to look for trouble if the mill is not 
functioning well. It is claimed that this type of separation of 
drives enables rolls of different diameter to be used. I doubt 
whether those who have this feature take advantage of this 
possibility. 

There is mention on page 365 of the difficulty of attaining 
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good commutation on modern motors. In my experience the 
commutation of tandem mill motors is never a problem. The 
motors are only carrying current when they are turning; the 
trouble arises in the generator commutators which are rotating 
at high speed very often for long periods with no current. 

There is a reference to the speed cone of a typical four-stand 
mill on page 365. It reads: ‘One of the primary requirements 
for the drive for a tandem cold mill is that it should be adjust- 
able over a wide range of speeds to accommodate a large 
variety of rolling schedules’. To that I would add that it is 
necessary, however, to study existing mills to avoid specifying 
a speed cone which caters for conditions which are in fact 
never encountered. Figure A illustrates the point for a five- 
stand mill. The outer lines are the limits of performance. The 
middle line gives base speeds and shows what the motors will 
do on full field. One can reduce motor speeds individually by 
voltage regulation, which gives the bottom curve. If the rolling 
schedules shown in Table I in the paper are applied, together 
with some which I have added representing a wide divergence 
from normal tinplate production on this speed cone, it is found 
that the maximum motor speeds encountered in practice do 
not differ significantly from the base speeds for stands | to 4. 
In the case of stand 5, however, considerable field weakening 
is used on most schedules to achieve rolling speeds in excess of 
4000 ft/min. On some mills the droop will be greater at weak 
fields and although it is reckoned that, on the mill in question, 
the IR compensation is the same at weak field and full field, 
the transient response at weak field is not as good. On future 
similar mills, therefore, the base speed line for stand 5 should 
go much higher. 

On page 367 there is reference to a load-compensation rheo- 
stat on the operator’s panel. Should the mill operators make 
that adjustment? 

Also on page 367 there is reference to the question of speed 
droop, during threading on the mill, and running. It reads: “In 
order to give the ratio of these proportions the optimum value, 
a careful blending of motor compounding and load compensa- 
tion is required . . .’. I should like to know how that optimum 
value is decided. 

Further on page 368 there is mention of twin drives again. 
At this stage I should like to ask the following question. When 
a roll change has been carried out, and assuming roll diameters 
are different, how are the respective motor characteristics set 
up after the roll change so that the motors will bear the right 
proportion of the burden? 

On page 369, reference is made to the use of gauge-meters 
for automatic gauge control. It is my opinion that the applica- 
tion is unsatisfactory. A serious difficulty lies in what is termed 
‘back-up roll eccentricity’. Since the roll is used and ground on 
taper-neck bearings, one cannot find eccentricity as such; it is 
a misnomer. What is in fact found is a bending in service of the 
back-up roll, which may in serious cases be of the order 
0-0025in and under the best conditions is usually about 
0-0005in. On five-stand tandem mills one endeavours to 
control gauge to better than 0-0001in! If a gauge-meter is used, 
an averaging circuit is necessary to ‘iron out’ the apparent 
gauge fluctuations over one complete back-up roll revolution. 
The periphery of such a back-up roll is 14 ft and a correspond- 
ing delay is therefore introduced. This delay is worse than the 
transport time needed for control by a conventional X-ray 
gauge, which must ia any case be purchased as a monitor to 
maintain accuracy on the gauge-meter. 
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All stand motors are direct drive on bottom work roll. 

The thick dotted line represents the speed maxima normally 
encountered in practice. The narrow dotted line represents the 
speed minima which have been used on a few rolling schedules. 


A Point for a five-stand mill 


On page 370 there is mention of high-speed circuit breakers. 
These are a great advance on past practice when these were 
fixed permanently on concrete bases. Although the incidence 
of trouble has not been high, when it has occurred it has been 
serious and entailed long delays. 

The question of protective devices is discussed on page 370. 
In this connexion, I should like to draw the attention of the 
manufacturers to the need for accurate suiciding. It is common 
practice to provide circuits for this purpose, but we have 
found in practice that it requires a very low voltage to turn 4 
mill which is nominally at standstill. If the mill has just been 
turned, say by inching, only a fraction of one volt is required 
to maintain the rotation. This can result in danger to operators, 
and a rocking mill causes extra gauge reduction at one point 
in the strip which may break as soon as rolling tension is 
applied. The usual suiciding provided is not adequate and 
requires adjustment from week to week. A more refined 
arrangement is needed which will guarantee zero residual volts 
whether the circuits are hot or cold and regardless of the 
previous speed manipulation carried out. 

On page 370 there is the statement that closed air circuit 
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ventilation can be used with open commutators where noise is 
an objection. I am puzzled by this because most of the noise 
is set up by brush gear and commutators. 

On page 371 there is the statement: “There are substantial 
fan losses and space has to be found for heat exchangers .. .’. 
I think the authors will agree that this comment is equally 
true of the previous subheading. 

There is reference on page 371 to throw-away filters, using 
a differential pressure gauge to show when the filter has 
become dirty. I should say that those will fail because people 
diligent enough to watch them and to take action at the appro- 
priate time are few. If an interlock is put on so that air failure 
would trip off the line, then the motor may be safe; but it is 
cheaper to duct in fresh air. 

On page 372 there is mention of air scrubbers. We have used 
them since 1951 and I agree that there are no corrosion prob- 
lems, and they are completely satisfactory. 

Also there is reference to the circuit orientation of the two 
MG sets with respect to the four mill drive motors. On our 
five-stand mill, the arrangement was as shown in Fig. B(i). 

We found that the second MG set was carrying 50% more 
load than the first. To obtain maximum outputs it was neces- 
sary to dispose the loading as shown in Fig.B(ii). There has 
been a near perfect balance as a result. 

I should like some opinion of motor inertias. Fig.C shows the 
motors of two recent mills which are mechanically identical. 
The drives were by different manufacturers. Moments of 
inertia of summated motor and mill are shown. I should like 
to know which of those set-ups the authors consider the 
better, and why. 

Since I have criticized the gauge control mentioned in the 
paper, I should like to illustrate what has been achieved using 
direct X-ray gauge control. 

Figure D(i) is a record of outgoing gauge from a manually 
controlled five-stand tandem mill; Fig.D(ii) shows the same 
outgoing gauge when automatic gauge control is switched on to 
the no.1 stand of the mill; Fig.D(iii) shows the gauge when 
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TABLE 1 Percentage of accelerating torque to full load 
torque for each motor 








Mill Stands 

1 2 3 4 5 
A 4-4% 6-4% 14-0%, 24-4% 59-2% 
B 6-6% 12-3% 22-5% 26-7% 58-5%, 





auto-control is added to the no.5 stand. Fig.D(iv) shows 
apparent gauge variation due to random changes in X-ray 
intensity. 

A control of a similar kind was described in articles pub- 
lished by General Electric of the USA some years ago.'-* 
Since then other approaches have been made by paper mill 
and non-ferrous mill makers. The first application I saw on a 
steel mill in this country was at Ebbw Vale, which employed 
tension control through the mill in addition to gauge control 
on stand 1. This too seemed highly successful. 

No originality is claimed for the Velindre system, apart from 
the intimate design details, but the whole scheme was con- 
ceived and installed in three weeks at a negligible cost. I have 
grave doubts concerning the possibility of successful gauge- 
meter control on such a mill. 


Mr Morgan, in reply: Referring to ‘overshoot’ of gauge when 
rolling speed is attained, this is not caused by acceleration or 
speed effect. As is well known, the leading end of a hot-rolled 
coil is thinner than the desired gauge, and it is this which gives 
rise to what Mr Nelsey describes as ‘overshoot’. The faster a 
cold mill accelerates, the greater will be the length of strip 
between the point at which rolling speed is attained and the 
point on the ingoing strip where the desired ingoing gauge is 


(ii) 





D (i) Five-stand tandem mill 1 gauge control (ii) Stand 1 only on AGC, 4 8 on 34.8 off (iii) Five-stand tandem mill AGO 























reached. Until this is reached the strip emerging from the cold 
mill will be thinner than desired. To achieve maximum 
throughput and to reduce offgauge material due to speed 
effect, the mill should be accelerated as fast as possible; it 
should be the province of automatic gauge control to correct 
the outgoing thickness for this variation of ingoing thickness. 
This also emphasizes the need for effective gauge control on 
hot strip mills. 

Mr Nelsey points out that a gauge-meter used for gauge 
control must be ‘slugged’ to iron out the effect of back-up roll 
eccentricities. While this is true, the problem arises from the 
sluggishness of response of the normal screwdown system or 
stand speed control and not in the speed of response of the 
sensor. This is not peculiar to a gauge-meter but is equally true 
of any other sensor, the inherent response time of which is 
fast enough to be sensitive to the back-up roll eccentricity. 

Regarding the use of differential pressure gauges with 
throw-away filters, this can certainly be successful where a 
system of planned maintenance is in operation. We agree it is 
difficult to ensure regular attention, but the gauge is still an 
advantage, even if not 100% effective, since the only other 
indication that the filter is due for changing is undesirable 
overheating of the machine. 

Referring to motor inertias, a simple way of comparing the 
two mills quoted by Mr Nelsey is to consider the percentage of 
accelerating torque to full load torque for each motor for a 
particular set up. Using the second schedule of Table I in our 
paper, and taking the inertias of armatures and mills together 
and assuming both mills accelerate in 10 s, the percentages are 
set out above in Table 1. . 

Shown in this way, and as all these machines are designed to 
develop up to two times full load torque for 15 s, it can be 


on stands 1 and 5 (iv) X-ray gauge without strip showing random variations 
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seen that none of the inertias imposes a limit on acceleration, 
and they are therefore of no great consequence. 

However, on mill B attention has not been given to achiev- 
ing low inertia on stands 1, 2, and 3, but only on stands 4 and 
5. Table 1 figures are plotted in Fig.Z and the discontinuity 
between stands 3 and 4 is apparent. 

In the case of mill A the inertias have been chosen so that 
each stand inherently accelerates at the correct relative rate to 
maintain satisfactory interstand tension without recourse to 
inertia compensation. This is not the case with mill B, which 
uses inertia compensation. Both mills achieve satisfactory 
interstand tension during acceleration but mill B has this slight 
added complication. 


Mr Peek, in reply: Mr Nelsey asked about the use of 50- or 

amplifiers. A great deal of discussion has 
taken place on this. We have mills with both 400-cycle auto 
self-excited and 50-cycle flux-reset type magnetic amplifiers. 
The characteristics of the two are such that the 400-cycle has 
a slight advantage in response time but there are obvious 
advantages if satisfactory performance can be obtained with 
the other system, in that the 400-cycle supply is no longer 
necessary. We are not sure that either is the ultimate, but that 
is the balance at the moment. 

Mr Nelsey outlines a number of reasons for not having twin 
drives. These are outside the scope of the electrical manufac- 

turer who can only supply drives which are requested, and it 
has been stated by mill makers in the USA that there is proved 
reduction in roll wear by the use of twin drives on the later 
stands of tandem cold mills compared with traditional pinion 
drives. At the moment two tandem cold mill drives with twin 
motors are being built in the UK, and it will be interesting to 
see how they work out in practice. 

Referring to Mr Nelsey’s question about adjustment of the 
respective motor characteristics in twin drives to allow for 
differences in roll diameters, one method is to provide a control 
for the operator calibrated in differences of work roll diam- 
eters. This control may either modify the speed reference or 
alternatively offset the speed balance circuit. One particular 
steel works has stipulated that the larger roll shall always be 
placed in the lower position, which makes the setting fairly 
simple. The practice on some twin drives in other parts of the 
world is to use fairly well-matched rolls and accept the slight 
unbalance of torque caused by this. 

Regarding the question of the speed cone, the electrical 
manufacturer again is in the hands of the mill builder or user, 
and we often wish that these two would decide that they do 
not want such a large range of future schedules which may 
never be rolled. Undoubtedly it would ease the design of the 
later stand motors if a shorter speed range was required. 

Is load compensation to be available to the operator or is it 
only under the control of somebody in the machine room or 
control room? That again is a matter which has been debated 
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between users. Some say it is desirable to have a measure of 
load compensation inherent in the drive while others say it 
should not be used at all. The compromise has been adopted of 
allowing operators to have a small amount of compensation 
which they can adjust while the basic characteristics are set up 
by those responaible for the drive. 

The optimum value of droop setting between the full speed 
and threading speed of a mill is adjusted so that as the mill 
retards, the tension does not become excessive. It is particu- 
larly necessary on a tinplate mill that tensions should not rise 
during retardation as there will be a danger of strip breakage, 
and we have found that settings which automatically change 
as the mill runs down from 4 or 5% at top speed to 20% at 
bottom speed give satisfactory results. This can be adjusted 
and set up to suit the operating characteristics of the mill, so 
that on a sheet mill a tension increase can be provided if 
required. 

The high-speed circuit breakers have been commended. 
They are used because they are capable of contactor service as 
well, and thus dispense with the need for a line contactor. 

We note Mr Nelsey’s comments about the grouping of 
generators on the MG set. This is something which is depend- 
ent on schedules propounded when the design of a mill is first 
thought of, and the manufacturers can only follow the infor- 
mation given. The grouping is always the subject of a lot of 
discussion in the early stages of a contract. The advantage of 
using duplicate generators throughout for the stands, which 
permits such a readjustment of MG set grouping to be made, 
should be noted. 

We are well aware of the importance of suiciding a mill of 
this sort. Suicide circuits of any strength can be designed. The 
difficulty does not lie so much in the efficiency of the suicide 
itself as switching it in and out without introducing undesir- 
able transients, and it is something which designers are con- 
stantly seeking to improve. 


Mr @. Ovens (McLellan and Partners): I am particularly 
interested in the parts of the paper dealing with the drive 
characteristics and in automatic gauge control, but I have 
found it difficult to follow the arguments leading up to the 
desirable drive characteristics and in finding a connexion 
between some of these characteristics and what has gone 
before. The authors say that a number of stands rolling in 
tandem behave almost as a critical mill, and with this I 
agree entirely. If we consider effects of the first order of magni- 
tude we can say that a five-stand mill is a critical mill. The use 
of terms like ‘over critical’ and ‘under critical’, while of value 
in discussions of mathematical analyses, from which they 
derive their existence, are not enlightening to many; they are 
far removed from their literal sense and derivation, and 
therefore convey no meaning without being defined at some 
length. 

There are two practical aspects concerning the effects of the 
operator’s controls that need underlining, and I should like to 
have the authors’ comments on their attitude, first, to varia- 
tion of the screws, and secondly to variation of the field 
strengths of the motors. 

I take, for example, a five-stand mill not only because it is 
something I am familiar with, but also because effects such as 
the speed effect are more noticeable. Moreover, it is habitually 
used for rolling the comparatively delicate tinplate of which 
the gauges shown in Table I of the paper are typical. From this 
table it will be clear that, apart from the first schedule, the 
greatest percentage reduction is made in the fifth stand, which 
is how the operators like it. It gives them best control of the 
finished product in gauge and shape by manipulation of the 
controls of stand 5. 

Imagine a five-stand mill at speed and let us examine the 
effect of varying the screws on stand 5, where much of the 
work is done. If the screws are raised, all that happens im- 
mediately in the roll nip is a reduction in vertical compressive 
stress and an increase in horizontal tensile stress. This is 
mainly in the backward direction on the fifth stand of a five- 
stand mill, for the reel tension is comparatively light and is 
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dictated by other considerations. The work done in stand 5 isa 
combination of squeezing and drawing by back tension, with a 
little help from the reel. 

In the first order of magnitude the motor power does not 
alter. Why should it? It can only alter if the product of flux, 
armature current, and speed has changed. These factors have 
not altered so that the effect of raising the screws has merely 
changed some of the motor power from rolling by compression, 
including the associated losses, to reduction by tension. In 
other words, the rolling load is reduced, the motor tries to 
accelerate, and is held back by the strip. Thus the tension 
between stands 5 and 4 rises. This immediate effect is borne 
out by practical observation. 

It may be argued that the tension between 5 and 4 has 
increased, therefore the earlier stands will be accelerated: not 
appreciably, I think, even though the drive is generally soft. 
There will be a slight upward trend, but this is a second-order 
effect, for not only is the increased tension shared out among 
the earlier stands, but the percentage speed rise for a given 
change in tension in these stands is progressively less towards 
the entry end. Together they are rock steady; the rise in speed 
because of increase in the tension between 5 and 4 is negligible. 
Furthermore, the change in speed of the whole mill is negligible 
and the change in gauge imperceptible; this is borne out in 
practice. The remarkable feature of cold rolling in a five-stand 
mill is that raising the screws of stand 5 does not increase the 
gauge. 

The same arguments can be applied to the other stands in 
the body of the mill. Within the body of the mill, moving the 
screws merely transfers the work from one stand to another. 
There is no net change in the functioning of the whole mill. 
The arguments do not apply to stand 1, with which the authors 
have dealt fully in the paper (Fig.3). That the percentage 
reductions in stand 1, as shown in Table I, are small seems to 
me to be quite a natural outcome of the phenomenon of cold 
rolling. A five-stand mill is a four-stand mill with the first 
stand acting as a back tension device for stand 2 and able to 
iron out irregularities in incoming hot band. 

My second point concerns varying the so-called stand speed 
setter. Again, taking stand 5 as an example, if the motor field is 
weakened, the flux goes down, the voltage generated inside the 
motor goes down, i.e. the back emf falls and the source of 
power, the generator, can pump more current through the 
motor. The increase of current is much greater than the reduc- 
tion of flux, therefore there is a net increase in torque and of 
power. Should not we therefore look on the stand speed setter 
as the tap by which the operator can cause more or less power 
to flow? This is in contradistinction to my first point; screw 
setting other than on stand | leaves the electrical power 
supplied to the mill sensibly unchanged. 

When the stand speed setter is moved to weaken the field, 
the motor gives out more power, the interstand tension goes 
up, more work is done on the material by tension or drawing, 
and a reduction in gauge results, The increase in the speed of 
the motor is not to the extent shown on the stand speed setter 
but it does increase, and is restrained by the strip. That is why 
I referred to it earlier as the so-called stand speed setter; it 
should be called that at standstill and we should re-label it 
‘power controller’ when the mill is at speed. 

Because the motors are used in this way to control the 
work done in the mill, I agree in some measure with the fourth 
desirable characteristic which the authors have set down. I 
doubt whether similar adjustments can produce similar results 
at all speeds. This is certainly not a natural quality of a de 
motor with shunt control on a variable voltage supply. All 
that one can say is that the adjustments should not produce 
surprising results, but let me emphasize that it is the inherent 
characteristics which are of immediate importance and not 
those manufactured synthetically by feedback circuits with 
magnetic and rotating and clever circuitry. The 
inherent characteristics of the motor and, to a lesser degree, of 
the generator are what determine whether nor not a mill feels 
right to the operator. 

Consideration of the so-called speed effect follows naturally 


from the thoughts on changing the screw setting. The speed 
effect is observed to have the same character, with appropriate 
sign, as changing the screw pressure. Thus a change of mill 
speed from a higher to a lower (I refrain from using ‘decelera- 
tion’, for this has nothing to do with rate of change of speed) is 
accompanied by, on stand 5 for example, an effect of raising the 
screws. Thus the tension between stands 4 and 5 rises, and 
similarly between other stands but in lessening degree towards 
the entry end. In a five-stand mill, where strip is comparatively 
delicate and where the change of speed from run to thread is 
large, there would be an intolerably large rise in tension if 
nothing were done to relieve tension as the speed falls. Usually 
tension is relieved by easing back on the speed setter, but this 
means an increase in gauge. I suggest that the screw drives 
should be equipped with positional control, or some form of 
continuous control, so that tension could be relieved by control 
of screw setting which, as a first approach, could be tied up 
with mill speed. A further step might be to control the tension 
by the screws in a closed-loop system. That it is possible to roll 
down to 0-008in both at 4000 ft/min and at 400 ft/min is well 
known; transition should not be difficult. I should like the 
authors’ views on this approach to the problem which might 
make the duty of automatic gauge control less onerous. 

I should like to conclude by referring to the first desirable 
drive characteristic mentioned by the authors, namely, the 
behaviour during acceleration. To my mind, as far as accelera- 
tion is concerned, each stand should be supplied with power 
proportioned to the increase in its kinetic energy; this is in fact 
done by the inertia compensation circuits. Clever circuitry can 
be of use here, feeding forward the knowledge of a transient 
condition. It is wrong to say that interstand tension must not 
vary. That may be necessary under certain conditions to main- 
tain gauge. 


Mr Morgan, in reply: A multi-stand tandem mill may behave as 
a whole as a critical mill but it does not follow that the indi- 
vidual stands do so. The criticality of each stand depends upon 
the mill set-up at the moment and will vary inter alia with the 
droop of the driving motors which, depending upon the 
amount of IR compensation, may vary with the particular 
field setting selected. 

We have recordings taken on the four-stand mill referred to 
in the paper which show that an increase in tension between 
stands 3 and 4 caused by increasing the stand 4 speed setting, 
is accompanied by a reduction in tension between stands 2 
and 3, i.e. stand 3 is under-critical. However, by observation 
it is clear that this is not always the case and depends upon the 
schedule being rolled and the precise mill setting. For these 
reasons it is not possible to generalize on the effect of screw or 
field strength changes. Each stand must be examined for each 
mill set-up. 

Mr Ovens stated the work done in stand 5 is a combination 
of squeezing and drawing and if the work done by squeezing is 
reduced, that by drawing is automatically increased, i.e. it is a 
self compensating system. We do not agree with this. If it were 
so either a screw change or a field setting change would have 
the same effect. One of the reasons why raising stand 5 screws 
does not have so large an effect on outgoing gauge as might at 
first be expected is due to the increase in tension between 
stands 4 and 5, not only reducing the roll force in stand 5, but 
similarly reducing the gauge of the strip issuing from stand 4. 
This tension change may or may not be reflected back to 
earlier stands, depending on the criticality of each stand. Roll 
flattening can also play a part. 

Rather than consider the effect on individual stands of 
screw or field setting changes, it may be clearer to consider a 
multi-stand mill as a whole. If the input to stand I is main- 
tained constant and the outgoing strip velocity from the last 
stand remains constant, then, under steady state conditions, 
any change in individual stand speed or screw settings cannot 
affect the outgoing gauge and can only alter the relative stand 
loadings. Conversely, altering the input to the mill or altering 
the outgoing velocity will produce a proportional change in 
gauge. If, for example, the input to the mill is reduced by 1% 
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and the outgoing velocity is maintained constant, under con- 
ditions of equilibrium the outgoing gauge will be reduced by 
1% and this is absolute. 

The statement that gauge and shape are controlled by 
manipulation of the controls of stand 5 requires some qualifica- 
tion. In several tandem mills known to the authors, gauge is 
maintained mainly by the trimming of the speed of stand | 
and only to a much lesser extent by adjustment of the speed of 
stand 5, the interstand tension being kept constant by adjust- 
ment of the screws. This applies whether the mills are on 
manual or automatic control. Shape is usually controlled by 
adjusting the coolant sprays or trimming one of the screws on 
the appropriate stands. 

The only difference between inherent characteristics and 
synthesized characteristics, so far as the operators are con- 
cerned, arises from differences in the time constants of the two 
systems under transient conditions. If these are roughly the 
same, the operators cannot tell the difference. 


Referring to the speed effect, this operates from about, 


800-1000 ft/min up to top speed. The effect occurs on all mills, 
but we agree is more serious when rolling tinplate gauges 
because the thin hard strip can withstand but little elongation 
without breaking. Thicker strip can stand more elongation and 
therefore accommodate greater changes in interstand tension. 
The tension changes arising from the speed effect are of the 
correct sign to oppose gauge changes produced by the speed 
effect. For this reason it can be an advantage to have fairly 
stiff drives on mills rolling thicker material. If this were 
attempted on tinplate gauges, the mill would become un- 
1 " 
The statement that tension is usually relieved by easing 
back on the speed setter requires qu: ification. This is certainly 
not always so. Fast mills are generally set up to run on gauge 
at the run speed and the heavier gauge at intermediate and 
thread speeds accepted. The droop of the machines is arranged 
to be as hard as can be tolerated at the low speeds so as partly 
to counteract the speed effect. Even so, droop as great as 
25-30% at thread speed is not uncommon. 

While it may eventually be possible to accelerate a tinplate 
mill from thread to run speed without changing gauge, we do 
not agree the ‘transition should not be difficult’. It is too diffi- 
cult to achieve by practicable means in the present state of the 
art. Modern mills are required to accelerate at rates in excess 
of 400 ft/min/s and owing to the time constants involved 
constant gauge could only be achieved by open loop control 
and considerable accuracy under these transient conditions 
would be necessary. 

There are at least three cold mills in this country where some 
or all interstand tensions are automatically controlled in a 
closed loop by adjustment of the screws, and there is no doubt 
this is beneficial. On those mills where this is applied between 
all stands it plays an important part in the actual control of 
gauge. This is because the direction of movement of the 
screws to maintain constant tension acts in the right direction 
to counteract gauge changes due to speed changes. 

The time constants involved, however, and rapidity of 
acceleration do not make it possible to hold gauge absolutely 
while the mill is coming up to speed. 

An alternative approach would be to reduce the acceleration 
rate to enable gauge control to be effective without recourse to 
the complications of open loop control. If this solution were 
adopted expensive multi-armature low-inertia drive motors 
would no longer be necessary, but the reduction in possible 
throughput due to the increase in time to reach the rolling 
speed would have to be accepted. 


Mr A, P. Baines (English Electric Co. Ltd): Mr Nelsey mentioned 
that with the gauge-meter system of gauge control, roll eccentri- 
city is not only not corrected for by the gauge-meter but can be 
accentuated. This is most important, as it is the opinion of 
many that by applying the gauge-meter system a fast method 
of gauge control is obtained whereas in fact roll eccentricity 
can limit the realization of a fast system. 

Mention is made of a system proposed by the Russians 
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which, the authors state, does not correct for roll eccentricity. 
This is so, but surely the importance of the Russian approach 
is that a method is proposed which is not only not limited in 
speed of response by roll eccentricity problems but is also not 
limited in its corrective action by system delays. An interesting 
point in this system is the use of a computer which determines 
the corrective action to be fed forward. Surely it would be 
possible to extend this system so as to allow the computer to 
determine corrections which should be made during the accel- 
eration period to obtain correct gauge during this period. 

No mention has been made by the authors of the use of 
rectifier-fed drives for cold mills. I feel that brief mention of 
their use and possible advantages and disadvantages would 
enhance the paper, particularly as several such mills are in 
operation both in this country and on the continent. 


Mr Morgan, in reply: We think there may be a danger of con- 
fusion here. The response time of the gauge meter itself is 
fast but the time constants of the screwdown motors and 
control gear together with the mechanical arrangements of the 
gearing and screws make it impracticable to take advantage 
of the gauge-meter output and move the rolls up and down fast 
enough to correct for roll eccentricity, or similarly by trimming 
the stand speed. 

In such a system if the eccentricity frequency approaches 
any system resonance, instability sets in and the eccentricity 
can become amplified, but this is not the fault of the gauge- 
meter itself. 

Correction of roll eccentricity can only be achieved by an 
open loop arrangement such as that proposed by the Russians 
which can send a signal ahead of the measuring point. 

It should be able to correct incoming gauge variations 
caused by roll eccentricity in the hot mill, and also that by stand 
1 of the cold mill. The limitation, however, is not the speed of 
detection of gauge error and calculation of the corrective 
action to be taken at a point ahead, but the speed of response 
of the stand speed adjustment by means of which correction is 
to be applied. In high speed tandem mills it is doubtful if such 
an adjustment can be made fast enough by conventional 
means to correct for roll eccentricity. 

As we have said in reply to Mr Ovens, we agree that an open 
loop system is probably necessary to counteract completely 
the speed effect in high-speed tandem mills, and we agree with 
Mr Baines that a development of some such system as that 
proposed by the Russians might be suitable. 


Mr Peck, in reply: Mr Baines rightly draws attention to our 
omission of any reference to the use of mercury-are rectifiers 
for driving a mill of this sort. This was chiefly due to the feeling 
that the paper had already reached sizeable proportions. 
Today any Ward-Leonard type of application can be per- 
formed with equal or greater facility by using the grid- 
controlled mercury-are converter in place of the exciter- 
generator chain. In this country for drives of substantial 
rating, the multi-anode pumpless steel tank mercury-are con- 
verter with its attendant advantages of low back-fire rate and 
easy adaptability to circuit requirements (e.g. number of 
phases, grouping, etc.) is invariably used. 

For a tandem cold mill, cross-connected converters are 
essential as continuous control throughout the whole range 
from full rectification to full inversion (i.e. regeneration) is 
needed. 

Modern grid control and phase-shifting circuits together 
with their controlling amplifiers are completely static and have 
an exceedingly high rate of response. It is in fact necessary to 
ensure that the rates of change of main loop current are kept 
within the commutating ability of the drive motors. 

In the case of a tandem cold mill, which is non-reversing, the 
invertor capacity can be less than that of the rectifier unless 
the retardation rates stipulated for quick stopping preclude 
this. 

The main problems in the use of mercury-are converters do 
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not lie in the realm of either their reliability or their perform- 
ance, which are now well proven, but in the limitations of the 
supply system. These are threefold: 
(i) the effect of harmonics on the supply system and other 
apparatus connected to it 
(ii) the effects of peak loads on the system voltage, due to 
the reactive load imposed by the converter when oper- 
ating at low voltages, and 

(iii) the effect of system disturbances on the drive. 

Points (i) and (ii) have been well dealt with elsewhere* and 
with the system capacities available today do not usually 
impose a limitation. Point (iii) relates to the ability of the con- 
verter regulating system to maintain the required drive voltage 
or speed in the face of transient dips in the supply voltage. 
These can be appreciable, for instance during the brief time of 
clearance of a remote circuit fault. While an MG set would ride 
through such an occurrence it could be beyond the range of 
regulation of the converter control system, and the drive would 
have to be tripped out and brought to rest by dynamic braking 
with possible consequent strip breakage. This aspect must not 
be exaggerated however, and experience on rectifier drives of 
various kinds installed to date indicates that a shut-down due 
to supply system troubles is rare. 

The advantages of mercury-arc converters are as follows: 

(i) they are entirely static and maintenance is reduced to 
@ minimum 

(ii) they are more efficient than the equivalent MG set both 
on load and as regards standby losses 

(iii) whereas the cost of the drive itself may be a little 

greater than that of the equivalent motor-generator set 
alternative, the installation and building costs will be 
appreciably less 

(iv) mereury-are converters do not add to the supply 

system fault capacity, and 
(v) even better control response is obtainable with them 
than with the motor-generator system. 

The use of mercury-are converters has been almost uni- 
versal for continuous hot mills for some time. Today they are 
being applied to reversing hot and cold mills, temper mills, and 
tandem cold mills, as well as to mill auxiliary drives. In fact, 
application is only limited by users’ preference and supply 
system restrictions. 


WRITTEN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr W. L. Marks (Davy-United—AEI, Steelworks Automation 
Unit) wrote: The authors have produced a good paper quali- 
tatively defining the problems of control particularly of multi- 
stand tandem mills. The interaction of such a plant is shown 
by a simple step-by-step procedure detailed in Fig.3 of the 
paper. The mode and sequence of operation of the mill is 
brought into sharp focus. 

The mathematics, quantitatively dealing with multi- 
dimensional plant such as a multi-stand strip mill, was de- 
veloped by J. O. Craikshank,’ and has been applied to the 
control of such plant by Kavanagh, and Phillips,’ in recent 
years. 

The method is to define the multi-dimensional plant by a 
matrix transform and the art of the engineer lies in synthesiz- 
ing a controller, also defined by a matrix transform, which 
may be used in the feedback path of the plant in order to 
comprise a system. This system of plant and controller may be 
designed to achieve a desired overall characteristic. One such 
characteristic is non-interaction which will assist in the control 


of the plant. 


The paper indicates what the elements of the matrix are to 
be composed of. It is interesting to note, in the step-by-step 
procedure of the synthesis of the method of control, the insist- 
ence on non-interaction or isolation of stages. Where such non- 
interaction is not possible by the guiles of feedback and 
control, the authors rightly require it as a necessary pre- 
requisite. 

The procedure rendering a simple two input-two output 
interacting system non-interacting is outlined below. 

Consider a plant A having the matrix transform, where 

Y=AZ 


A= Ay; %y 








4, Gee 
Include the plant A in the system of Fig. /’, with a controller B, 
where 

B= bi, Ons 
bay bee 








It can be shown that the overall system is given by 


Y 
. 1 
xy = ABU AB) 


where AB (I[—AB)-' may be considered to be the overall 


system transfer matrix S for a non-interacting system 


S= ty o 


O 83 





where S= AB (I—AB)™"'. 
Hence the controller 

B= A-' 8 (I--—S)-'. 
On simplification 


1 913 %22 832 43 

43; F92 — 412 F21 1+8, 1+8, 

_ 943.493 #22 ay 

1+ 495 1+ 49]. 
The controller B is defined in terms of the plant A and the 
specified system response S. Constraints are necessary about S 
in order to achieve realizability, and hence realizability 
criteria may be built up which require satisfaction. These 
constraints implied or imposed on S are reflected in the plant 
A, and hence it is necessary for the synthesis procedure of the 
controller B to keep in step with the procedure of defining the 
plant A. 

The elements a, ;, @)3, etc. of the matrices are Laplace trans- 
forms of the various control elements, speed, screwdown, etc., 
and the paper gives a realistic indication as to what these 
elements should be, and where to look for them. As an 
example let 








A= jl 4 
l+p 1+2p 
pel Fee ae 
1+3p 14+2p 
where the overall non-interacting systeim is required to bo 
S= eu Be 7) 
l+p 
° 1 
1+2p|. 
The controller B may be synthesized as 
B= | _(1+p)(1+3p) 2 (1+-p)? (14 3p) 
6(L+$p) (l+4p) = 3 (1+ bp) (1+ bp) (1+ 2p) 
(1+ 2p)* _ (h+ 2p) (1+ 3p) 
6 (1+4p) (1+p) 6 (1+4p) (+p) 


Approximations may be used to simplify the form of the con- 
troller B, and the final controller in a practical situation may 
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Stand No! 
Stond No.2 
Stand No.3 
Stand No.4 
Stand No.5 
Reel 











@ Schematic arrangement of auto gauge/tension control, five- 
stand mill 


not be as straightforward as the algebra indicates. Neverthe- 
less, the basic idea presented here is true for such systems. 


Mr Morgan, in reply: There appears to be an arithmetical error 
in Mr Marks’ contribution. Whereas we agreed that 


S=AB (I—AB)y" 


then surely 
B=A-'S (1+S8)y"* 
which leads to 
Beiwcnenneen | Sain Sa Se 


411 Fgq—Fy9 4g) 1+8), 1 +89 


911 921 $22 41) 
1+, 1+ 8551. 
This, however, in no way invalidates Mr Marks’ argument that 
once the natural or uncontrolled behaviour of the mill is known 
the synthesis of the gauge control can be undertaken. 

The problem is not, however, quite so straightforward as 
might appear, for although for a small range of control the mill 
equations and coefficients can be taken as about constant they 
nevertheless change depending upon the order being rolled, 
i.e. they are dependent upon strip width, steel quality, rolling 
lubricant, and the particular mill set-up for the overall reduc- 
tion required. The difficulty of extracting these coefficients 
will be apparent. 

A control scheme is soon limited by financial as well as 
technical considerations, and performance has to be sacrificed 
to simplicity and versatility. The problem of maintenance 
must also be taken into account. 

When thinking along the lines suggested by Mr Marks, one 
is led to consider self-optimizing systems but such systems 
require to learn and must be provided with large memories to 
ensure they approach the optimum at the start of rolling. 


Mr A. W. Ellis (Richard Thomas and Baldwins Ltd) wrote: The 
paper comments broadly on the importance of mill motor com- 
pounding, but it should be emphasized that the degree of com- 
pounding should berelated to actual rolling loads, and not tothe 
full load current values. It has been found at Ebbw Vale that the 
correct settings of the compounding controls can reduce the 
changes of interstand tension during steady state conditions, 
and to a lesser extent during acceleration and deceleration 
when inertia compensation becomes predominant. 

While agreeing with the authors’ comments concerning 
designs of commutator covers, we should like to mention that 
as far back as early 1955, the problem was resolved, in con- 
junction with manufacturers, by designing one-piece covers, 
located by tapered dowels in the base and secured by pivoted 
hand nuts. 

Reference was made in the paper to the use of inertia com- 
pensation on winding reels, even to the extent of providing a 
reversal of torque during deceleration to maintain constant 
reel tension. This is applicable if the reel is of the type which is 
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expanded hydraulically. If, however, a Klein-type reel is used, 
it has been found necessary at Ebbw Vale to decrease the 
amount of inertia compensation during deceleration to avoid 
the reel collapsing. 

The problems of gauge control and three alternative solu- 
tions put forward by the authors are most interesting. A fur- 
ther solution has been adopted on the five-stand tandem cold- 
reduction mill at Ebbw Vale. 

Various methods of AGC were examined and studied in 
operation, but it was considered that most of the systems 
reviewed were extremely complicated, and indeed expensive. 
It was therefore decided that the electrical engineering depart- 
ment should design, manufacture, and install a gauge sampling 
system which would initiate correction by means of pulses 
based on the principles shown in Figs.G and H. The electronic 
equipment has been designed for accommodation in standard- 
ized chassis as illustrated in Fig.J, and designed for maximum 
reliability and easy replacement under 20-shift working con- 
ditions. Transistors are used wherever applicable. 

As can be seen from Fig.H, the control covers a total range 
of +10% of the preset gauge, and of this the inner dead band 
covers an adjustable area of 1-2%, and this is the area within 
which no control is desired. The control is then applied to 
correct errors in gauge up to the limit of + 10%. Beyond this 
range, it is considered that the mill set-up is likely to be faulty, 
and the equipment then cuts out automatically and a signal 
is given so that the set-up can be brought within range 
menually. 

The electrical circuit is so arranged that the length of each 
individual correcting pulse is a function of the error signal, in 
that the larger the error the longer the correcting pulse, while 
the overall pulse time can be preset to the desired value which 
will give the maximum correction without instability. The 
adjustment of the space time between pulses is also possible, 
and can be preset to allow the correct sampling time. 

It should be noted that there is no automatic change of the 
sampling time in line with the speed of the mill, because it has 
been found that the advantages to be gained from this com- 
plication are relatively small. In fact, the whole system is 
based on a policy of doing automatically what the operator 
would normally do without such equipment. In addition, a 
series of protective arrangements to ensure that the equipment 
will automatically fail to safety in the event of faulty operation 
is included, and this leaves the mill control in such a condition 
that the operator who receives a warning of such an occurrence 
ean take over and carry on with normal manual operation 
which can over-ride the automatic system at all times. 

The AGC was installed successfully in March 1960 and 
operated from a flying micrometer as an interim measure, 
pending delivery of a Daystrom X-ray gauge. The installation 
of an X-ray gauge was considered necessary to overcome the 
well known inaccuracies which occur when flying micrometers 
are operated at high strip speeds. The Daystrom gauge has 
now been in service for seven months with most gratifying 
results. Twelve months continuous operating experience with 
the AGC has resulted in a 15% reduction of the amount of 
off-gauge material produced. 

Conchrrently with the development of the AGC, an auto- 
matic tension control system was developed and installed 
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| Two examples of standardized chassis 


between all stands, as shown on Fig.G. The ATC uses the same 
pulsing technique as developed for the AGC, but the signals 
are obtained from the tension measuring rolls. Operators are 
provided with tension setting controls, as shown on Fig.J, and 
the equipment maintains the desired value within a con- 
trolled zone. 

Great benefits have accured from this development, includ- 
ing smoother running of the mill, reduction in operator 
fatigue, and a 74% reduction in the number of roll changes 
caused by loss-of-tension wrecks. Although these particular 
wrecks occur at infrequent intervals, the rolls themselves may 
be severely damaged and the cost of reclamation may be very 
high. 

Further benefits have resulted owing to the complementary 
nature of the two systems, in that movement of the screws to 
regulate tension is in the correct direction to maintain gauge. 
This results in increased mill stability, which has been proved 
in practice, as it is found possible to leave the automatic 
equipment in operation at all times, except during the initial 
warming-up period immediately following a roll change. 

Similar equipment has been installed on the four-stand cold- 
reduction mill, but, due to limitation of existing mill equip- 
ment, it was found necessary to substitute screw control in 
place of speed control on stand 1. 


Mr Morgan, in reply: We support Mr Ellis’s remark about 
compounding. The criticality of each stand depends upon the 
amount of IR compensation used and the degree of field 
weakening. 

The maintenance of constant interstand tension by control 
of the screws is undoubtedly the right way to tackle it since, as 
Mr Ellis points out, the movement of the screws to maintain 
constant tension is in the correct sense to oppose changes of 
gauge due to the speed effect. For that reason this form of 
constant tension control must of itself make a substantial 
contribution towards the control of gauge. Due to the time J Tension setting controls 
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constants, however, there must be a lag under the dynamic 
conditions oceurring during acceleration and completely 
accurate gauge during acceleration can only be realized by 
some form of open loop control or pre-programming 

A somewhat similar arrangement of gauge control has been 
installed on the four-stand mill referred to in the paper. At the 
moment constant tension is used only between the first two 
stands but will soon be extended to all the stands. 

Adjustment of stand speed is achieved by trimming the 
series exciter in the main drive motor fields. This has the con- 
siderable advantage of automatically making the amount of 
correction to speed achieved by each equal pulse a fixed 
percentage of mill speed. In addition, the amplitude of the 
pulse is made proportional to the gauge error, thus enabling 
the mill to find gauge as quickly as possible. 

On the first attempt a range of correction to stand-1 speed 
of +5% was used, but this proved to be inadequate and has 
now been modified to + 10%. 

The use of a fixed sampling rate due to the small gains 
offered, rather than one proportional to mill speed, is open to 
question. It is advantageous to use the highest sampling rate 
compatible with stability and reasonable maintenance, and 
the cost of such an arrangement need not be excessive. 


Mr K. K. Schwarz (Laurence Scott and Electromotors Ltd) 
wrote: With respect to the discussion on the merits of using 
higher frequencies than supply frequencies, this was raised at 
a discussion® in connexion with a paper by Ovens and Dodd.° 

I should like to ask Mr Peck what power level and frequency 
is used for the equipment illustrated in Fig.6 in the paper 
showing magnetic amplifiers feeding the Ward-Leonard 
generator fields direct. 


Mr Peck, in reply: Reference has already been made in the 
reply to Mr Nelsey about the supply frequency used for mag- 
netic amplifiers on the drive described. The rating of the 
400-cycle amplifiers for the stand generators is about 2} kW 
for the forward unit and half this rating for the reverse unit. 
The former has a 100% voltage margin above this rating for 
foreing and the latter a somewhat lesser — 


Mr H. Neal (McLellan and Partners) wrote: Some of the fea- 
tures of the four-stand mill claimed as being original were 
developed in this country in 1948. 

On the five-stand mills at The Steel Company of Wales 


works at Trostre and Velindre, the mill supervisory control 
panels are situated so that a full view of the motor room is 
obtained. 

Also, on both these mills the method of cabling to the mill- 
operator controls is similar to that described in the paper and, 
on the first of them, was strongly opposed by the American 
mill suppliers, I am pleased to hear that these features are still 
up-to-date. 


Mr Morgan, in reply: We do not claim originality either for a 
control panel which is in view of the machines controlled or for 
running cables from controllers and motors in conduits to 
intermediate terminal boxes. 

The five-stand mills to which Mr Neal refers have motor 
rooms. The four-stand mill referred to in the paper has not, all 
the control gear and indicating instruments being situated in 
a basement a short distance from the mill and the instruments 
duplicated in the control pulpit. 

The cabling for the control at Trostre is carried out in 
16-core 7/0-029 VIR cable, one spare 16-core cable being run 
per stand. Nearly all the spare cores are now in use because of 
fractured cores resulting from the movement of the operators’ 
cabinets and are soon to be replaced. On the mill referred to in 
the paper, this wiring has been carried out in flexible PVC 
cable and a considerable length of straight vertical conduit is 
arranged immediately above the cabinets to give ample space 
for movement of the cables. At the design stage we were a 
little apprehensive there might be some vibration of the 
conduits but these fears proved to be groundless. We antici- 
pate a long trouble-free life from this arrangement. 
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NEWS 


THE IRON AND STEEL 
INSTITUTE 


Annual General Meeting 1962 


The Annual General Meeting of the Institute 
will be held in London on Wednesday and 
Thursday, 2 and 3 May 1962. Technical sessions 
will be devoted to refractories for new steel- 
making processes, and methods of measure- 
ment an rovement of productivity in iron 
and on a Full details will be announced 
later. 

The annual dinner for members will be held 
on the evening of Wednesday, 2 May. 


Joint meeting with the Institute of Fuel 


As previously announced, a joint meeting has 
been arranged with the Institute of Fuel at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1-7 Great 
George Street, London SW1, on Wednesday, 
14 February 1962. The theme of the meeting 
will be ‘Fuel and energy for various steelmak - 
ing processes’; details of prem to be discussed 
were given on p.191 of the October 1961 issue 
of the Journal. 


NEWS OF MEMBERS 


Dr W. 0. Alexander (Hon. Member of 
Council) has been appointed technical director 
of Foseco International Ltd, with effect from 
1 January 1962. 

Mr R. H. Barrott is assistant manager, east 
bank, of the billet finishing department of 
Samuel Fox and Co. Ltd. 

Mr W. M. Fern is now deputy quality con- 
trol manager at Colvilles Ltd. 

Mr H. P. Forder has been elected junior 
warden of the Cutlers’ Company. 

Lord Dudley Gordon has resigned as chair- 
man of Hadfields Ltd, but will remain on the 
board as an ordinary director. 

Mr V. H. Guy has left the British Iron and 
Steel Research Association to take up an 
appointment with Pressed Steel Co. Ltd, 
Oxford 

Mr P. E. Holloway (Member of Council) has 
been appointed chairman of the Lancashire 
Steel Corporation Ltd and its principal sub- 
sidiaries. He has resigned as managing director 
of the Lancashire Steel Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

Sir John ome (Hon. Vice-President) has 
retired from the chairmanship of the Lanca- 
shire Steel Corporation Ltd oak from the chair- 
manship of its principal subsidiaries. 

Professor @. Letendre was recently elected 
honorary member of the Société Frangaise de 
Métallurgie. 

Mr B. Patrick has graduated 8.sc.(Hons.) in 
metallurgy from Nottingham University and 
is now with Appleby-Frodingham Steel 
Company. 

Mr A. G. Pearson has transferred from South 
Wales laboratories of BISRA to Sheffield, as 
head of steelmaking laboratories under Dr J. 
Pearson. 

Dr T. V. Philip has left the Crucible Steel 
Company of America on his appointment as 
senior researcher in metallurgy with the SKF 
Industries Inc., Research Laboratory, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., USA. 

Sir Peter Roberts has been elected chairman 
of Hadfields Ltd. 

Mr H. Smith, chairman and joint managing 
director of British Ropes Ltd, has joined the 
board of The United Steel Companies Ltd. 


Monsieur Lucien Wahl is now with the 
Société d’ Electro-Chimie d’Electro-Métallurgie 
et des Acieries Electriques de Ugine, Lyons, 
France. 


Obituary 
Joseph Francis Begley (elected 1960), of 
Hatch End, Middlesex, on 10 September 1961. 
William Somerville Dobie (elected 1953), of 
Crosby, Scunthorpe, Lincolnshire, in July 1961. 
Alexander Mackay (elected 1902), of Banbury, 
Oxfordshire, on 25 June 1961. 
Robert Anthony Owen (elected 1957), of 


Seotby, near Carlisle, Cumberland, in 1961. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


A simplified method of measuring 
grain size 


Various elements are used to control grain 
size, which is an important factor in determin- 
ing the characteristics of finished steels. The 
most widely used is aluminium, which in- 
hibits grain growth by raising the grain 
coarsening temperature of steels. An investiga- 
tion to determine the percentages of aluminium 
which will give effective grain control and to 
find the optimum method of addition has been 
carried out by the steelmaking division of 
BISRA. 

From this it has been established that grain 
coarsening temperature rises as the aluminium 
content is increased, and reaches a maximum 
ee when the aluminium content is 004%. 

f consistent production of fine grain size is to 
be ensured, the aluminium content must not 
drop below a minimum of 0-01%. It was also 
established that the moulds and pouring 
trumpets are the most effective points at which 
to make aluminium additions to molten steel, 
the aluminium losses here being smallest. 

An interesting conclusion drawn from these 
tests is that the measurement of aluminium 
content of a steel provides a reliable, quick, 
and less expensive alternative to the McQuaid- 
Ehn Test for evaluating grain size. Further 
information is available from the Information 
Officer, BISRA, 11 Park Lane, London WI. 


Improved wire cooling on a new capstan 
Any increase in the maximum speeds and 
outputs of machines drawing high-tensile steel 
wire must be accompanied by a corresponding 
improvement in the cooling effici siency if the loss 
in ductility which results from drawing at 
elevated temperatures is to be avoided, Ex 
perimental tests have shown that improve- 
ments in speed of the order of 30% can be 
gained by preventing the formation of rust 
deposits on the internal surfaces of the cap- 
stans. 

Further improvements may be obtained by 
also incorporating the new ‘narrow gap’ 

tan design that has been evolved by 

BISRA. With this the cooling water is passed 
through a narrow annular channel between the 
drawing ring and a stationary inner cylinder. 
This ensures that the water flow is turbulent 
which brings about efficient heat transfer. 
During pilot plant trials it has proved possible 
to achieve a 40% increase in the production 
rates of heavy gauge wire with a corresponding 
increase of 20% for the finer gau 

This design has the advantage that it can be 
fitted to most existing machines with relatively 
little modification. Further details are avail- 
able from the Information Officer. 


Announcements and News of Science and Industry 


BRITISH CONFERENCE ON 
AUTOMATION AND 
COMPUTATION 


Annual General Meeting 

At the first Annual General Meeting of BCAC 
held at the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
on Wednesday, 27 September 1961, the Chair- 
man, Sir Walter Puckey, recalled that some 
12 months ago BCAC had been reconstituted 
in its present form, and he then presented the 
annual report of the Executive Committce on 
the year’s work. Of particular interest had 
been the setting up of informal panels of inter- 
ested experts concerned respectively with 
education and training, foreign relations, 
public relations, and research and develop- 
ment. 

The following honorary officers and execu- 
tive committee for 1961-62 were elected: 
Chairman Sir Walter Puckey; Vice-Chairmen 
J. F. Coales, 0.8.8., Prof. G. D. 8. MacLellan, 
and C. Mead; Honorary Treasurer 8. M. Rix; 
Honorary Secretary ¥ . Jervis Smith. 
Executive Committee ; The honorary are and 
8. W. Adey, Dr E. H. Bateman, E. C. Clear 
Hill, J. Cooper, D. Du Pre, W. C. F. Rene 
berg, O. Jordan, D. a, Sir 
Charles Norris, Dr J. M. 8. Risk, T. G. P. 
Rogers, and G. M. E. Williams. 

Copies of the Annual Report of BCAC may 
be obtained on request from the Honorary 
Secretary, c/o The Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Savoy Place, London WC2 


Proceedings of first IFAC conference, 
Moscow 1960 


The four volumes of the proceedings of the 
first meeting of the International Federation 
of Automatic Control held in Moscow last year 
have been published by Butterworth and Co. 
Ltd, 88 Kingsway, London WC2, price £45 per 
set, or £12 for each separate volume. Titles of 
the volumes are Theory (1 and 2); Components 
(3); and Applications (4). Further details are 
available from the publishers. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

New appointments 

The British Iron and Steel Federation has 
announced the nan appointments: 
Director, BISF E. nior, ¢.m.ce. (Hon. 
Member of Council) 

Managing director, BISC Lid J. B. Cowper 
(BISC is the industry's main central trading 
organization). Mr Cowper holds this post in 
addition to that of financial director of the 
Federation. 


Assistant directors, BIS FJ .Driscoll (economics) 
(Member), L. J.Gollop (statistics), B. 8.Keeling 
Fea (Member), A. H. Mortimer (commer- 
cial). 

Secretary, BISF J.M. K. Donohue (Member). 


METALLURGICAL SOCIETY 
OF AIME 


New membership classification of Fellows 
The Metallurgical — =. md Ra gece 
Institute of Mini and 
Petroleum Engi sean e by 
the board of dierctors of AIME to establish a 
a + membership classification. 

e step is a special recognition to be 
bestowed upon s of the 
Society who ‘have won recognition for out- 
standing or notable contributions in some 
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phase of metallurgy’. To be. named, a member 
must have att as an eminent 
authority in some aspect of the broad field of 
metallurgy’, and must have been e member of 
the Society for at least five years. 

Election to Fellowship will be by the 
Society’s board of directors, with not more 
than five to be named in any year. A maximum 
of 100 living Fellows has been set. To initiate 
the new grade, a maximum of 20 are being 
selected this year. Thereafter, the limit of five 
will be in effect. Fellows will establish their 
—_ procedures for the administration of their 
affairs. 





AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING AND MATERIALS 


Mame change 


The name of the American Society for Testing 
Materials has been officially meas" to the 
American mee A for Testing and Materials. In 
an th h ASTM president 
Miles N. Clair said that the inclusion of the 
word ‘and’ in the Society’s name placed added 
—— on the Society’s research work in 
ing knowledge of the nature of materials. 





INSTITUTION OF MINING 
AND METALLURGY 


President-elect 


J. B. Simpson, a.0.8.M., M.1.M.M., M.I.MIN.E., 
has been elected president of the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy for 1962-63. He will 
take office in May 1962 in succession to 
A. R. O. Williams, 0.8.x. 


EDUCATION 


Blocks and sandwiches 


The rapid development of the technical train- 
ing programme is illustrated by the Minister of 
Education's latest edition of list 182, List of 
sandwich courses and block-release courses 
(HMSO, 68), recently published by the Min- 
istry, which lists more than three times as 
many block-release courses for 1961-62 com- 
pared with 1960-61. 

The new list gives particulars of the 374 
sandwich courses (332 last year) and of the 138 
block-release courses now being offered at 
colleges of advanced technology and tech- 
nical colleges, Courses range from all branches 
of engineering and chemistry to the newer 
avenues of study such as electronics, rubber 
technology, and business studies. About a 
third of the sandwich courses now available 
lead to the award of the diploma in technology 
or to a university degree, and a similar propor- 
tion to higher national diplomas. 

Both sandwich and block-release courses 
comprise periods of industrial training and 
periods of full-time college attendance, under- 
taken alternately. In the block-release course 
the proportion of time spent in college is less 
than for a sandwich course. 

A sandwich course must include more than 
18 weeks college attendance for each year of 
the course. The definition of a sandwich course 
has, however, been modified in the current list 
to include not only courses in which periods of 
five or six months in industry alternate with 
similar periods in college, but also other types 
of course in which, for instance, a full year’s 
study in industry occupies the second or third 
year of a four-year course. 


New residential hall at 

Stewarts and Lioyds 

A residential hall with accommodation for 65 
students was recently opened at Stewarts and 
Lloyds Ltd, Corby, for students employed by 
the company. The basic accommodation unit 
is a bedroom-study with full toilet facilities, 
and the ~— or pen room, sitting rooms, 
sick bay, room, and a tennis 
cost of the ‘the hall was about 
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City and" Guilds;publications 

A list of publications of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute is available from the 
Publications Department, 76 Portland Place, 
London W1. Requests for the leaflet should be 
marked ‘Institute Publications’ and a stamped 
and addressed envelope should be enclosed. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL 





H. D. Morgan 


P. E. Peck 


H. D. Morgan, ™.1.e.£. — Chief electrical engin- 
eer, The Steel Company of Wales Ltd, Steel 
Division, Port Talbot. 


Herbert Dickson Morgan was educated at 
Charterhouse and Faraday House Schools. 
During the 1939-45 war he served first with 
the Royal Artillery and later as senior experi- 
mental officer at the Anti-aircraft Command 
Trials Establishment at Sheerness. After the 
war he was with McLellan and Partners (then 
electrical consultants) as senior engineer until 
he joined The Steel pes ean of Wales in 1950 
as deputy chief electrical engineer. In 1957 he 
became acting chief electrical engineer, and in 
1960 he took up his present post. Mr Morgan is 
a member of the American Association of Iron 
and Steel Engineers, and he has been a member 
of The Iron and Steel Institute since 1953. 


P. E. Peck, 5.sc., A.M.1.e.£. — Engineer-in- 
charge, metal industries projects, plant appli- 
cations engineering department, AEI Ltd 
(Heavy Plant Division), Rugby. 

Philip Elworthy Peck attended Sedbergh 
School and University College, Nottingham, 
where he was awarded his B.sc. He served a 
three-year graduate apprenticeship with the 
British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd, then joined 
the industrial engineering department of the 
company in 1937. After experience on a 
variety of application engineering work, 
including special wartime assignments, he 
joined the metal industries section of the 
department in 1944, and was placed in charge 
of the section in 1951. On the integration of the 
constituent firms of AEI he was appointed to 
his present post. He has been a member of The 
Iron and Steel Institute since 1953. 


J. C. Wright, 8.sc., ru.p. — Reader in industrial 
metallurgy, College of Advanced Technology, 
Birmingham. 
John C. Wright was born in 1930 and educated 
at Dudley Grammar School. He obtained his 
B.sc.(HoNns.) in metallurgy from the Bir- 
mingham Colle my of Technology in 1954, and 
he was awarded his Px.p. in 1959, both being 
University of London degrees. While studying 
he worked in the Birmingham laboratories of 
what is now the International Nickel Company 
(Mond) Ltd, and in 1955 he joined the research 
department of ICI Metals Division. He was 
appointed senior research fellow at Wolver- 
hampton and Staffordshire Technical College 
in 1956. In 1958 he joined the College of 
Advanced Peepers. Birmingham, as senior 
lecturer in the metallurgy department, and in 
1959 he was appointed to his present post as 
reader in industrial metallurgy. In May of this 
ear he was elected to the Council of The 
Inst itution of Metallurgists. 










J. GC. Billington, ms SC., A.R.S.M., D.I.C., PH.D. - 
Senior lecturer, a artment of Metallurgy, 
College of Adv te echnology, Birmingham. 


Dr Billington was born in 1923 and attended 
Sir John Deane’s Grammar School, Northwich, 
and the Royal School of Mines, from which he 
eeecneten in 1950. He then joined the Nuffield 

search Group in Extraction Metallurgy, and 
afterwards the research department of 
Johnson, Matthey and Co. Ltd, Wembley. He 
was with the British Cast Iron Research 
Association from 1955 to 1959, when he took 
up his present post. 


. J. Elder, pip. TECH., A.C.T.(BIRM.), L.1.M. — 
Metallurgist, Brush Electrical Engineering Co. 
Ltd, Loughborough. 


William Johnstone Elder was born in 1937 and 
educated at Hamilton Academy and Lough- 
borough Grammar School. He joined the 
central laboratories of the Brush group in 1955, 
and two years later, sponsored by Brush, he 
took the pip. TECH. course at the College of 
Advanced Technology, Birmingham, during 
which he gained wide experience of basic 
metallurgical industries. He returned to Brush 
earlier this year and is now working on prob- 
lems in engineering metallurgy. 





J.C. Billington W. J. Elder 


R. E. Kenderdine, s.sc., a.w.1.e.2. — Senior 
assistant electrical engineer, plant construc- 
tion and central engineering department, 
Dorman Long (Steel) Ltd. 


R. E. Kenderdine was oducated at King Henry 
VIII Grammar School, Coventry, and at Bir- 

mingham University. 

He joined The British Thomson-Houston Co. 
Ltd, Rugby, as a student apprentice, which he 
followed by a period on the company’s outside 
erection staff. He then joined Merz and 
McLellan as an assistant electrical engineer, 
and later took a similar post with Dorman Long 
(Steel) Ltd, later being promoted to his 
present post. 





J.C. Rowlands 


J.C. Wright 


J. ©. Rowlands — Experimental officer, Admir- 
alty Central Dockyard Laboratory. 


J.C. Rowlands was born in 1932 at Ellesmere, 
Shropshire, and attended King Edward VI 
Grammar School at Totnes. In 1951 he joined 
the Admiralty Materials Laboratory as an 
assistant experimental officer. He transferred 
to the Central Metallurgical Laboratory in 
1955 and in the following year he joined the 
Central Dockyard Laboratory, where he con- 
tinued his work on marine corrosion investiga- 
tions. He was promoted to experimental 
officer in 1960. 
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NEWS OF SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


Appointments 

Tube Investments 

Sir Ivan A. Stedeford has relinquished the 
managing directorship of Tube Investments 
Ltd but continues as executive chairman. Sir 
William Strath, Mr W. Hackett jun., and 
Mr R. D. Young have been appointed manag- 
ing directors of the group. 

Barrow Haeniatite Steel C 

Capt. G. E. Coles has resigned as chairman and 
from the board of Barrow Haematite Stee! Co. 
Firth Cleveland Tools Ltd 

Mr W. H. Rigg has been appointed man 
director of Firth Cleveland ‘too ls Ltd acing 


NEL annual report 


The National Engineering Laboratory of the 
DSIR has published its report for 1960. For 
about ten years the Laboratory has concen- 
trated on cooperative work with industry, and 
the report outlines some of the main results of 
this activity. Work on automatic correction of 
errors in machine tools, on the development of 
hydrostatic power transmissions, and on the 
cold extrusion of steel, are three successful 
projects which could have significant applica- 
tion in UK industry. Basic and applied 
research have always been carried on cae in 
hand at the Laboratory; the report describes 
the scope and capacity of its facilities, and 
gives examples of sponsored work. The 
appendixes include a list of publications and 
patents. The National Engineering Laboratory 
Annual Report 1960 is published for DSIR by 
HMSO, at 5. (by post 5s. 5d.). 





New continuous galvanizing line 


John Summers and Sons Ltd have added a 
new continuous hot-dip galvanizing line to 
their works at Shotton near Chester. The 
fourth line at the works, it was designed by the 
company’s chief engineer, Mr R. L. Willott 
and his staff, and the design has deliberately 
been ke < simple to keep production hazards 
low and to ease exte maintenance and 
control. Based essentially on the Sendzimir 
concept, the line can handle gauges of from 28 
down to 14 and coil and strip up to 42in wide. 
Its maximum speed is 150 ft/min, and the 
maximum total connected electrical load is 
1400 kW, although the plant will normally 
operate at 1000 kW. The main drives are 
voltage controlled by a motor generator and 
heating in the furnace is through automatically 
lated transductor. 

The line is ee by new corrugating 
and curving machines, made by Eichener 
Maschinenfabrik, which produce galvanized 
sheets of great accuracy. 

John Summers are the largest UK producers 
of galvanized sheet, although nowadays only 
15% of their output is corrugated. The new 
line is intended to enable them to achieve the 
—— required in present conditions: uni- 
ormity and tightness of coat, good ductility, 
and the ability to stand up to forming. 


Company news 

‘Smiths make news’ 

Thomas Smith and Sons (Rodley) Ltd are 
as for the distribution of a new film, 
‘Sm make news’, which has been made on 
their behalf by Mottershaws of Sheffield, The 
company’s main products are lifting and 
shifting machines, and the film uses the story 
of a newspaper reporter investigating a slum 
demolition scheme to illustrate the full range of 
the company’s cranes and excavators in action 
under typical conditions. Industrial organiza- 
tions who would like to see the film, or secre- 
taries of uu) are asked to communicate 
with the ublicity Manager, Thomas Smith 
and Sons (Rodley) Ltd, Rodley, nr Leeds. 


New plant and equipment 

Ransomes and Rapier Lid, of Ipswich, who 

are part of the Mowken Chambers Group, have 

Wiboo, whi a giant walking line, the Rapier 
800, which is to be used by the National 

in the open-cast workings at 


Maeswyn Gap, Glyn Neath, South Wales. The 
largest machine of its type in Europe, the 
W1800 cost just over £900000 and weighs 
1800 tons. The bucket hs 33 tons with a 
maximum load capacity of 40 yd*. The basic 
length of the boom is 208 ft with the capacity 
of extension to 283 ft with a 30 ft® bucket and 
247 ft with a 40 ft® bucket. The legs take 
strides of 7 ft Tin. There are eight 300-hp 
motors, four for hoist and four for drag, wand 
225-hp walk motors, and four 225-hp swi 
motors. On a crane gantry runs an over! 
electric crane with two 10-ton grabs for main- 
tenance ye ag The machine is driven 
electrically Ward-Leonard Amplidyne 
control. 

Polygram Casting Co. Lid have announced a 
new automatic shell mould and coremaking 
machine, considered by its makers as being of 
revolutionary design. The machine is capable 
of producing cores from coreboxes of maximum 
size 28in x 18in x 12in at a rate of about 100/h. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Polygram Casting Co. Ltd, Shernfold Park, 
Frant, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 

Stewarts and Lloyds Lid have opened a new 
coke-oven plant at Corby. Built by the 
Woodall-Duckham Company, the new plant 
will be known as the Deene Battery and will 
eventually form the nucleus of a new iron- 
making plant. The carbonizing capacity of the 
plant is 1100 tons of coal per day, providing 
some 800 tons of metallurgical coke. A dry 
coke-oven gas-holder, manufactured by Ash- 
more, Benson and Pease has been installed, 
and also a desulphurizing plant, and a wet 


DIARY 


7 Dec. LIVERPOOL METALLURGICAL soOct- 
ETY — Lecture, ‘The explosive form- 
ing of metals’, by H. Thomas - 
Dept. of Metallurgy, University of 
Liverpool, Liverpool 3, 7 pm. 

7 Dec. EBBW VALE METALLURGICAL SOCI- 
ETY — Lecture, ‘Some advances in 
refractories for iron and steel 
furnaces’, by Dr J. H. Hyslop — 
RTB Welfare Hall, Ebbw Vale, 
7.30 pm. 

7-8 Dec. POWDER METALLURGY JOINT 
Group — Winter meeting — Church 
House, Great Smith Street, Lon- 
don SW1. (See November issue, 
p.309.) 

13 Dec. NORTH WALES METALLURGICAL 80- 
crety — Lecture, ‘Radioisotopes in 
metallurgy. Some recent techniques 
and their applications’, by D. H. 
Houseman — Lecture theatre, 
Flintshire Technical College, Con 
nah’s Quay, nr Chester. 

13 Dec. INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL EN- 
GINEERS and BRITISH NUCLEAR 
ENERGY CONFERENCE -— Lecture, 
‘Electrical aspects of Hunterston 
nuclear generating station’, by J. 
Henderson, K. . Wootton, and 
G. F. Kennedy — Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, 
London WC2. 

13 Dec. SOCIETY FOR ANALYTICAL CHEM- 
ISTRY, MIDLANDS sECTION — Lec- 
ture, ‘Fluorescent indicators for 
metals’, by Dr W. I. Stephen — 
University, Birmingham 15, 7 pm. 

14 Dec. WEST OF SCOTLAND IRON AND 
STEEL INSTITUTE — Lecture, ‘Oper- 
ating experience with an 80-ton 
electric arc melting furnace’, by 
J. M. Mowat, A. G. McMillan, and 
R. MeDonald — 39 Elmbank 
Crescent, Glasgow, 6.45 pm. 

18 Dec. SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 
AND METALLURGISTS — Lecture, 
‘Automatic billet inspection’, by 
M. H. Butterfield, A. Syke, wal 
B. L. Davies — Engineering Lec- 
ture Theatre, St George’s Square, 
Sheffield, 7.30 pm. 

8-12 Jan. BRITISH NUCLEAR ENERGY SOCIETY 
and INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS — International confer- 
ence on heat transfer — 

Hall, Central Hall, Westminster, 
London SW 1. 
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catalyst plant for the production of 23 tons/d of 
sulphuric acid. 
over Jdrnverk Oy, which is owned jointly 
by the Swedish Kopparbergs group and the 
Finnish Vuoksenniska company, has started 
roduction on a new blast-furnace plant at 
ang6é in South Finland. Iron ore will be 
obtained from a deposit under the sea at 
Jussard; the furnace’s annual capacity will be 
250000 tons, and it will supply OH pig iron to 
the Domnarfvet and Imatra steelworks. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
AND TITLE 


Blackburn Aircraft Lid and its two associate 
companies, Blackburn Engines Ltd and 
Blackburn Electronics Ltd, now use a new 
‘Olece” number, Brough 67121. 

Williams Corporation’s European 
aus is at John Adam House, 17-19 John 
Adam Street, London WC2. 

Simmonds Aerocessories Lid, a member of 
the Firth Cleveland group, has now moved its 
Birmingham Midland sales office to Herbert 
House, Cornwall Street, Birmingham. The 
telex and telephone numbers are: Telex 33- 
312, Birmingham Central 2248-9 and 2719. 

‘The Australasian Engineer’ is now at 137 
145 Walker Street, North Sydney, NSW, 
Australia. 

The Australian Forge and Engineering Pty 
Ltd has changed its name to ANI Australian 
Forges Pty Ltd. Ite address is unchanged, 14 
Parramatta Road, Lidcombe, NSW, Australia. 


10 Jan. NORTH WALES METALLURGICAL 
society — Lecture, ‘The electron 
metallography of steel’, by Prof. J. 
Nuttin Lecture Theatre, Flint- 
shire Technical ( — Connah's 
Quay, nr. Chester, 7 pm. 

11 Jan. EAST MIDLANDS METALLURGICAL 
society — Lecture, ‘The new 
metals’, by Mrs M. K. McQuillan — 
Derby and District College of Art, 

‘ Green Lane, Derby, 7.30 pm. 

15-19 Jan. INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS AND PHYS- 

ICAL sociETY — 46th exhibition of 

scientific instruments and appar- 

atus — Royal Horticultural Society, 

Vincent Square, London 8W1. 

17 Jan. INSTITUTE OF PHYSICS AND PHYS- 
ICAL SOCIETY, SOUTH WESTERN 
BRANCH ~ Lecture, ‘Irradiation 
Effects in nuclear reactor materials’, 
by R. 8. Barnes — College of 
Science and Technology, Bristol, 
7 pm. 


BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY TRANSLATION 
SERVICE 


The following translations are now available, 
in addition to those given on page 314 of the 
November 1961 issue of the Journal. When 
ordering, please quote the number in bold type. 


BISITS translations of papers presented at the 
International Steelworks Transport Conference - 
Milan, June 1961. 

State of development of weighing installa- 
tions in German steelworks. (From German.) 
D. Pritss. Mechanical and electrical types are 
reviewed with examples. (JISI abstract.) 
(£8 158. Od.) (2101 

Technical — problems in the flow of 
materials in a steelworks. (From German.) 
Liytie, H.-H. von. (£3 58. Od.) (2102 

The uneven flow of ore from ship to blast- 
furnace, influence of size of ship and of the 
handling rate at the stockyards at the coast 
eset ek et cage Sane * 

(This paper is substantially the part of a 
it paper by the same author, “The Bunker 
on Wheel — BIS! 1587.) (£4) (2103 
ing of wagons, lorries, = belt 

oma in the iron and steel 
(From French.) Brocrv, M. (£7 10s. od) (21 9 
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Example of the study of @ problem of in- 


ternal French by a simulation method. 
(From French.) Laron, A. F. px. (£3 err 
raw pong before _— reach 


the blast- some aspects o 
im French.) Banzprer, M. 
(2129 


and 
(£3 LSe. Od.) 
Wei h and 
edeniaeeative oo eo Tealian, =“ a eiat 
A. (£2 15a. Od.) 
The state of development of trans 
lorries and other mobile equipment in port 
steelworks. (From German.) Koon, W., and 
Miter, A. (£5 10s. 0d.) (2177 
The transport of raw materials to the blast- 
furnace. (From Italian.) Cassan1, R. (£3 102.) 
(2269 





Research on efficiency and cost of ore trans- 
port from a North Sea port to a Ruhr steel- 
works. Fone date hae +) PE wang 

Systems of transport for su t 
furnace. (From French.) Mzvis, Mt £3) [2345 
(The price for each article is given in brackets; 
special price for complete set £40.) 


The problem of clean air, with special refer- 
ence to the iron and steel industry, arengend 
larly steelworks. IV. Keeping the air clean, 
obligation and problem of our time (with dis- 
cussion) - with bibliog., 64 refs.) (From 
German.) Gutumann, K., Radex Rund., 1961, 
(1), Feb., pp.449-484, (£10) (1180, Pt.iv 

The determination of the o rating con- 
ditions of steelworks cranes and checking the 
basis for selecting their dimensions, (From 
German.) Svenson, and Scaweer, W., Siahl 
Eisen, 1960, 80, Jan. 21, pp.79-90. (£7 5s. Od.) 


Corrosion of steels in sea water. (From Rus- 
sian.) BaBAKOY, A. A. et al., Spetsial’nye stali 
i splavy, sbornik trudov, vypusk 17. (Special 
steels and alloys, Collection of apers, issue 
No.17.) Tsentr. Nauchno- Issled. East . Chernoi 
met. (TsNilChermet) -— Inst. Kachestvennykh 
Stalei, pp.228-246. Moscow, Metallurgizdat, 
a ds 15a. Od.) (2125 

of the reduction processes taking 

place me rotary kiln, development of a 
Grovabee kiln. (From German.) WAHLSTER, 

M., Tech. Mitt. Krupp., 1959, 17, Dec., pp.330— 


a manag Is fi high 1 
on- netic steels for high applied 
hani t Tinea Sistiann.) taenes, 
M., and Garrarineer, R., Stahl Eisen, 1961, 81, 
March 30, pp.431~445. (£7 15s. 0d.) 2182 
A rapid test of the machinability of free 
cutting steels using the weight-feed method. 
(From German.) Becker, H., Stahl Eisen, 
1961, 81, Jan. 5, pp.46—50. (£3 108. 0d.) (2185 
Determination of roll force and torque by 
experiment and calculation under the influence 
of strip t (reel tension and drag tension). 
oo German.) Mttier, H. G., and Funke, 
Stahl Eisen, 1958, 78, Oct. 30, pp.1564 
ta. (£6 158. Od.) (2189 
The effect on steel quality of the manner of 
introduci aluminium. (From Russian.) 
Brarniyn, I. E., and Grsenxo, N. V., Izvest 
VUZ Chernaya Met., 1959, Oct., pp.89-98. 
(£4 15s. Od.) [2207 
The influence of oxygen 
oxidation rate of pure iron. (From German.) 
Raumet, A., and Enaemt, H. J., Arch. 

Bisenhit., 1959, 30, Dee., pp.743-746. (£3) 
(2211 
Comparing different methods for p ti 
ash removal. (From German.) Naagx, R., and 
Iaine, R., Braw Wdrme und Energie, 
1960, 12, Feb., Pp- -53-59. (£4) (2230 
The effect of tri-axial pressure on the 
atomic magnetic moments of iron, nickel, and 
of the alloy Fe+36%Ni. (From Russian.) 
Dexuryar, I. Ya., and MrxHaLenxcov, B. 8., 
Ievest. VUZ- Fizika, 1960, (6), pp.44-51. oe 








ressure on the 





Evaluation of the results of electrical mea- 
surements on a geared blooming-—slabbing mill 
with current converter feed and field reversal 
control. (From German.) Ntansere, W. Part 
I, Stahl Hisen, 1961, 81, April 27, pp.579-589. 
(£5 108. Od.) Part Il, ibid., pp.661-669. 
(£5 10s. Od.) 2253 

Desulphurization in the basic o 
furnace, (From Czech.) Mocex, J., 


n-hearth 
utn. Listy, 
1959, 14, (5), pp.405-—409. (£3 15s. Od.) (228s 


(2168 


_Electromagnetic method for weld inspection. 
(From Russian.) Koutenpa, B. G. Chap. 3 
(Part). The electromagnetic method: Chap.4 
Construction of the electromagnetic detector 
MD--1380 Chap.5 Instructions for using the 
electromagnetic detector; Chap.6 Efficiency 
obtained from using the electromagnetic 
method, Leningrad, Sudpromgiz, 1959, pp.29- 
55. (£7) 2264 

The forging down of heat-resisting steel 
ingots. (From Russian.) Vatyavkin, F. M., 
Kuznechno-Shtampov, 1960, (7), pp.8-13 
(£4 108. Od.) [2281 

The temperature deformation rate factor in 
the plastic deformation of metals. (From 
Russian.) Acgnv, N, P., Kuznechno-Shtampov., 
1960, (7), pp.17-21. (£4) (2282 

The modern technology of rollin gd 
rails. (From Rumanian. . Wisukeney, ke 
Constr. Masini, 1959, (11), pp-934-939; G3, 
pp- 1033-1037. (£5 15s. Od.) 86 

Separate ship- pone lear A and barge- ualies 


in sea ports. (From German.) Strikwerpa, 8., 
Stahl Eisen, 1961, 81, April 27, pp.529-537. 
(£6 5s. Od.) (2294 


The use of analogue or digital computers in 
solving heavy-current problems. III. Problems 
of the synchronous salient pole machine. 
(From German.) Hannakam, L., De ingenieur, 
1960, 72, July 29, E.67-B.78; Aug. 12, E.79 
E.94. (£10) {2298 

Arsenic and phosphorus in high alloy Cr and 
Cr-Ni steels. (From Czech.) Bend, F., and 
Tiusta, D., Hutn. Listy, 1960, 15, (12), 
pp-929-936. (£8 10s. Od.) (2301 

Inter-relation between the carbon content of 
steel sheets, the enamel and the firing tempera- 
ture during the process of vitreous enamelling. 


(From German.) Horstmann, D., Stahl Hisen, 
1961, 81, May 11, pp.629-640. (£6 15s. Od.) 
[2306 


Manufacture and properties of atomized, 
stabilized, ferro-sillicon 45%Si. (From Ger- 


man.) FetpMann, K., and Frank, K., 
Schweissen Schneiden, 1960, 12, Dec., pp.514 
517. (£2 158. Od.) (2321 


The effects of noise on workers in the iron 
and steel industry. (From German.) JANSEN, 
G., Stahl Eisen, 1961, 81, Feb. 16, pp.217-220. 
(£2 15x. Od.) (2323 

Results of the use of automatic measuring 
and regulating equipment in open-hearth 
furnaces. (From German.) Rases, F., Neue 


Hiitte, 1961, Feb., pp.65-71. (£5) (2324 

Damage to tension wires by hydrogen 
absorption in aluminous cement concrete. 
(From German.) Naumann, F. K., and 
Baumet, A., Arch. Hisenhiit., 1961, 32, Feb., 
pp.89--94. (£4 15s. Od.) {2325 


Determination of the oxygen content of 
aluminium killed steels. (From German.) 
Kocu, W., and Aprescnu, K., Stahl Hisen, 
1961, 81, June 8, pp.795-800. (£4 5s. Od.) [2333 

Influence of carbon content and experi- 
mental temperature on the work hardening 
and specific electrical resistance of ferritic and 
austenitic steels during cold deformation. 
(With discussion.) (From German.) Scumipt- 
MANN, E. et al., Arch. Hisenhiit., 1960, 31, May, 
pp.299-308. (£7) [2335 

The degassing of light metal alloys by means 
of sonic vibrations. (From German.) EsmMatcu, 
W. et al., Wissenschaftliche Verdffentlichungen 
aus den Siemens-Werken, (Werkstoff Sonder- 
heft), 1940, pp.78-87. (£3 10s. 0d.) [2336 

Surface defects in precision casting. (From 
German.) Nicker, E.-G., Paper given at the 
European Conference on Precision Casting, 
May 1958, Paris, pp.5. (£4 10s. Od.) (2356 

Control device sg the electric current in 
steel melting arc furnaces. (From Russian.) 
Svencuanskn, A. D., Vestnik Hlektroprom., 
1960, Aug., pp.23--26. (£3 5s. Od.) {2365 

Effect of method of plastic deformation on 
internal stresses in metal. (From Russian.) 
Lysak, L. L., and Socrisur, Yu. P., Sbornik 
nauch. rab. Inst. Metallofiz. Akad. Ukr 
(Kiev), 1959, (9), pp.22—26. (£2 10s. Od.) [2371 

The effect of ‘the number of ingots on the 
aerodynamics and heat exchange in top fired 
soaking pits. (From Russian.) GuinKov, M. A., 
and Cxo1 En Sir, Izvest. VU Z Chernaya Met., 
1961, Jan., pp.184-190. (£4) (2376 

Budgetary eontrol and standard cost 
accounting in iron and steelworks. Experience 
in standard costing at Italian Steelworks, 
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‘wiistites and magnesio-ferrites. 





taking Cornigliano 8.p.A. as an example. I. 
Introduction of a standard costing system as a 
tool for top management, Gavetio, R. M. 
II. Comments on standard costing at Corni- 
gliano S8.p.A., Raven, J. (From German.) 
Stahl Eisen, 1961, 81, July 28, pp.987—990. 
(£4) (2382 

Flow in metals and power requirements of 
different extrusion techniques. (From German. ) 
Fister, W., Techn. Mitt., 1961, 54, Feb., 
pp-77—78. (£2 108. Od.) (2383 

The iron ore deposits of the state of Minas 
Gerais (Brazil) and the Brazilian Iron and 


Steel Industry. (From German.) WEINER, 
K.-L., Radex Rund., 1961, Aug., pp.623-640. 
(£8) [2389 


The formation of Greek magnesite deposits. 
(From German.) Perrascneck, W. E., Radex 
Rund., 1961, Aug., pp.641-646. (£3 108. Od.) 

[2390 


Calculation of the power requirements for 
roller sheet straightening machines. (From 
German.) Gees, A., and Devenyi, G., Acta 
Technica, 1957, (3- 4), pp-361—380. (£4 Be. Od.) 

{2393 

A more aceurate method of calculating [the 
torque and bending moment of sheet straight- 
ening machines for rolling mills. (From Rus 
sian.) Korotev, A. A., Vestnik Mash., 1958, 
(10), pp.23-30. (£2 10s. 0d.) (2394 

Contribution to the problem of a suitable 
drive for cold rolling reels. (From German.) 
Barz, W. E., Stahl Hisen, 1953, 73, Oct. 22, 
pp.1404—1409. (£4) [2395 

Typical features of the pre-cambrian quartz- 
banded ores of the Northern Labrador trough 
in Canada and their role in these formations. 
(From German.) TscHorerKeE, R., Techn. Mitt. 
Krupp, 1961, 19, (2), pp.73-77. (£3 58. Od.) 

[2396 

Dynamic characteristics of open-hearth 
furnaces according to pressure in the melting 
chamber. (F rom Russian.) Kocno, V. 8. et al., 
Invest. VU Z Chernaya Met., 1961, (6), pp.168- 
174. (£3 108. Od.) [2400 

Excitation and control of large synchronous 
machines with current rectifiers. (From 
German.) Haamann, K. P., Elektrotechnische 
Zeitschrift, 1960, Ausgabe A, April 25, pp.317 
323. (£4 15s. Od,) [2403 

Simulation of a synchronous machine with 
an analogue computer. (From German.) 
CorouieR, P., De Ingenieur, 1960, Sept. 16, 
E.103—E.109. (£3 5s. Od.) (2406 

Rod and tube drawing on modern draw- 
benches. (From German.) Maker, H., Z. 
Metallk., 1961, 52, Jan., pp.69-75. (£4 5s. Od.) 

{2408 
investigations on magnesio- 
(From Ger- 
man.) Scumaunt, N. G. et al., Arch. Eisenhiit., 
1961, 32, May, pp.297-—302. (£4) (2411 

A contribution to the question of grain size 
behaviour in steel. (From German.) Leeart, A. 
et al., Radex Rund., 1961, Aug., pp.657-663. 
(£3) [2415 


Treatment of effluents in the manufacture 


Equilibrium 


and processing of wire and strip. (From 
German.) Rts, F., Draht, 1961, 12, reset 
pp-263-269. (£5 5s. Od.) 


Steel requirements of the under- duloned 
countries. (From German.) SvuENpDorF, C., 
Stahl Eisen, 1961, 81, Aug. 3, pp.1093-1094. 
(£2) (2425 

A guide to scientific and technical reference 
works. Metal science and metallurgical pro- 
cesses section. (From Chinese.) (Translated 
from a microfilm obtained from America.) 
Zuao Hi-suenc (Compiler). (£4) (To libraries 
of academic institutions £1.) 244 

Heat-resistant steel as a bolting material for 
steam power installations. (From Russian.) 
Liperman, L. Ya., and Soxorova, M. N., 
Teoplenergietka, 1961, 8, May, pp.28—34. 
(£3 5s. Od.) 2451 

Designing passes and tools for manufactur- 
ing bolts on automatic lines. (From Russian.) 
Guiapxixn, A. N., and Mastennrcov, N. I., 
Kuznechno- Shtampov. . 1960, (10), pp.21-24. 
£3) 

The effect of sinter handling on the change 
of its grain composition. (From Russian.) 
Rupakov, L. M., and Gorsutzin, I. L, 
Metallurg, 1961, 6, April, pp.4—6. (£1 158. Od.) 

(2457 
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MINERAL RESOURCES 


Molybdenum su for the French iron and 
steel industry Pp nny Spéc., 1960, Dec., 
4-21). 

The occurrence of magnesite in Central 
Ceara (Brazil) H. Grabert (Berg. Hiitten. 
Monatsh., 1960, Oct., 105, 221-225). 


ORES, MINING AND TREATMENT 


Summary of methods of working the 
Lorraine iz iron ore mines Tincelin (Rev. Ind. 
Min., 1960, Dec. 15, Special Number, 99-107) 
{In French]. 

The Soumont iron ore mines H. Quinquet 
(Rev. Ind. Min., 1960, Dec. 15, Special 
Number, 83-98) [In French] A detailed survey 
of iron ore mines worked by Societé des Mines 
de Soumont. Annual production has increased 
from 100000 t in 1927 to 900000 t in 1939 and 
over 10* t at present. 

Contribution to the study of iron ore from 
bag ig (Calvados) G. ga (* Bull. 

Soc. Géol. France, 1959, 7th series, 1, (5), 500~ 
510) The main deposits from May-sur-Orne 
are described in stratigraphical order, and an 
attempt is made to interpret them. 

Manganese at P. L. Douffiagues 
(Mines Met., 1960, Nov., 642-644). 

hods of bterranean working of Marque- 

G. Roziere (Rev. Ind. 

1960, Dec. 15, Special Number, 65-75) 

(tn Fi rench] This article describes the open and 

underground mining of a large deposit of 

hematite in the Sierra Nevada in Grenada in 

Spain. The ore is 54%Fe and reserves are 

estimated at 16x 10* t above the hydrostatic 

level, of which one-third must be mined under- 

ground. There are also 10’ t below the hydro- 
static level. 

Mineral raw materials for the two-million- 
ton project B. N. Engineer (Iron Steel Rev., 
1960, Tata No., 103-106). 

of metal mining terms (Rev. Ind. 
Min., 1960, Dec. 15, Special Number, 5-20) 
{In 1 French). » a 


Pilot plants in metallurgical researc 
Fried. Krupp, Essen H. Krainer (NMJ Pilot 
Plant Symp., 1960, July, 131-136) Examples 
of pilot plants operated by Krupp’s Research 


Centre for experimental work on iron ore 
reduction outside the blast-furnace and on 
oxygen steel using the LD process are present- 
ed and their operations briefly described with 
results of tests.—s.H.-8. 
Crushing and biending in iron mines J. Maret 
(Arts et Manuf, 1960, (104), Dec., 54-56). 
fron ore beneficiation A. Temoin and M. 
Pasquet (Arts et Manuf., 1960, (104), 57-61). 
The optimum concentration of iron 
ore Z. A. Kulagina (Stal’, 1961, (6), 486-489) 
Studies of Krivoi-Rog, Kachkanar, and Nizhe- 
—— ore beneficiation processes are combined 
d the most economic process and degree 


of treatment. 

T ms of dolomite ° 
Frontezak (Hutnik, 1961, 28, (4), 163-165) 
Dolomite used by the Polish steelplants 
(40 kg/t of steel) contains too much minus 
4 mm fraction which has to be rejected. As the 
chemical composition is within the specifica- 
tion (MgO: minimum 28%, iron oxi max. 
7%SiO,: max. 5%) the main source of un- 
sintered dolomite is ascribed by the author to 
the coke, which often falls short in grading, 
abrasion resistance, and calorific value. Yet the 
lack of properly trained staff and even of 
laboratories to test the coke as well as its 
shortage make the dolomite plants use any 
coke available. Apart from bad coke, wrong 
grading of the raw dolomite together with its 
wrong distribution in the furnace often results 
in channelling, which in its turn gives rise to 

Sot aA daal +4, 


Flotation of unoxidized $ 
material from the Cuyuna Range, ian. F. W. 
Wessel, P. A. Wasson, and D. W. Frommer 
(Us Bur. Mines Rep. Invest. 5802, egy 14) 

Pilot plants for the n iren 
ores on a semi-industrial scale H. Rausch and 
F. Cappel (NML Pilot Plant Symp., 1960, 
July, 143-152) Semi-industrial testing equip- 
ment for the performance of investigations on 
both sintering and pelletizing processes are 
described ont data on their operation and 
eae are ee ee and discussed.—s.H.-8. 

es kiin method at 
Humboldt J. 8. Wenrwine (Blast Furn, Steel 
Plant, 1961, 49, June, 513-518) Description of 
the plant at Humboldt where concentrates 





MACHINING AND MACHINABILITY . 
CLEANING AND PICKLING 

PROTECTIVE COATINGS 

Crap SHeer anp Harp- Facixe 
PowpEer METALLURGY 

PROPERTIES AND TESTS . 
METALLOGRAPHY 

CORROSION 

ANALYSIS . ’ 
InpusTRIAL UsEs AND ArriscaTions ; 
HisToricaL ‘ 
Economics aND Srarisrics ° 
MISCELLANEOUS 


as translations. 


from low- -grade hematite ore are mixed with 
and p d prior to further 
treatment.—A.W.D.H. 


On the kinetics pA... iron and steel reactions. 

Part 1. nering. cote ne reduing von L. von 
Bogdandy (A Eisenh., 1, ay, 275- 
286) [In German] ts dealt with lnclude 
the importance of the speed of materials trans- 
port, the reaction of solid charge with gases, 
reaction of hot metal with gases, the import- 
ance of the combination of transport pr 

and reaction stages in speeding up operations, 
reduction of iron oxides by gases 4 stationary 
charges and in agitated layers. Effect on ore 
reduction in the blast-furnace and a new pro- 
cess of ore reduction using gases. i. 
Evaporation and refining Aspects dealt with 
include theory of nucleation, drop nucleation 
in the formation of brown fume in the oxygen 
steel process, theory of the decarburization of 
pig iron, application of the theory to de- 
carburization in the OH furnace and in the 
—- process. 

ron ore sintering A. Jacquin 
Roederer (Arts et Manuf., 1960, (104), Dec 
62-65). 

The role of the in iron ore sintering 
A. Grieve and F. Ely (NM L Pilot Plant Symp., 
1960, July, 153-159) The operation of a 
moving pellet strand type pilot sintering plant 
at Simon Carves research department at 
Cheadle Heath is described and data on results 
at” cage the a 

automation 

V. 8. Abramov and A. G. Brocton Fgh oo 
1961, (6), 481-486) For continuous production 
eontinuous control is needed. A 
method is described which records FeO con- 
tinuously (in the forrn of Fe,O,). Trials are 
described and the new permeameter was found 
setisfactory. Construction and operation are 
given in detail. Further developments a 
control fuel supply and also strand 

he present future role of in 
iron making. A lecture E. W. Voice (NML 
Pilot Plant Symp., 1960, July, 287-295) After 
briefly reviewing blast-furnace operation, a 
any > description of sintering is presented 
and discussed, covering heat-flow techniques, 
pilot-scal a using iron ores, experi- 
mental specific air and waste-gas 
volumes, fuel requirements for sintering, heat- 
or — riments without combustion, sinter- 

various fuels and atmospheres, igni- 
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"Soutien teste m-—wiistite 
on and 
im-—ferrite N. G. . B. Fri 

G. Stock (Arch. Hisenh., 1961, 32, May, 


Reducibility of M. 
Subramaniam and P. P. Bi . Sei. 
Indust. Res., 1960, 19A, Dec., 6: 24) The 
concentrate obtained by wet ic con- 
centration was stated to be le for pig 
iron production in conventional blast-furnaces 


Do high ae ve only drawback 
was jumes.—c.V. 

eee S et eek Stee 
May, 5-210) Mixed ¢ oie tee 


FUEL—PREPARATION, PROPERTIES 
AND USES 


Goal for two million tons of steel B. H. 
Engineer (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 
93-95) A short review of sources of of 
extra coal needed to meet the Tata Steel Co.’s 
increased demand arising from their doubled 
steel output.—s. H.-s. 

E of coal B. I. 
Losev, A. N. Mel’nikova, F. Ya. Saprykin, and 
— (Vestnik Akad Nauk, 1959, 6, 


of ani type 
mill F. Szwejda (*Koks-Smola-Gaz (Poland), 
1958, 3, (1), 25-27). 
M. R 


blending and coking research M. R. 
1. (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 177- 
Garbonizing tests with Tuscaloosa oven: 


oe < poe pressures J. B. Gayle and 
W. H. dy (08 Bur. Mines Rep. Invest 


5807, 1961, pp.14) on an investigation 
into the factors affec ing pressure in a 
small electrically heated coke-oven. A mechan- 
ism is pro to explain the occurrence of 


Past plant ovens.— a. W.D.H. 
studies on the production of 

coke N. N. Das Gupta, 8. 

N M. VY. P. 


Banerjee, N. N. » and ° 

Menon (NML Pile Plow! Seen 1960, July, 
213-216) A brief description of some US, 
French, British, Japanese, German, and 





» additional 
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Indian pilot ovens, and their operation and 
results, is presented and Indian data are 
tabulated.—s.a.-s. 


AIR POLLUTION AND SMOKE 
ch (I 1960 Po An wa en 
ri ron 5 , -» 452-457). 
Gas in electric 


M. 
Seur (Radex Rund., 1961, June, 607-615) [In 
German] The bulk of the gas from open elec- 
i camnnamics eke abuobe = gy 
y with a water- 
cooled, bell-shaped hood; the gas yield of 
commercial furnaces up to now is 70-95% and 
there is better dust separation. 


TEMPERATURE MEASUREMENT 
AND CONTROL 


ee of temperature measurement 
eg Ee to June 1960 C. Halpern and 
at offat (NBS Monograph, 1961, 27, April, 


Corrected Pyrometer readi D. E. 
Poland, J. W. Green, and J. L. “Hargrave 
(NBS Monographe, 1961, (30), April, pp.74) A 
table of true temp., 0} Po yup 
readings between 1 and 39900°K, for 
49 emissivity values between 0-02 and 0-98. 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS 


PartiVJ.M Palesion Roperes Dyna 
1960, 35, Dec., 929-941). ite 


with | raw materials: plant studies 
T. V. Prasall and H. V. Bhaskar Rao (NML 
Pilot Plant 8: .» 1960, July, 197-203) A 
brief account of various research projects 
| soe ao in the NPL Laboratory towards the 
velopment of refractories from indigenous 
raw me 2 pureed. followed by «a 
description scope of a resultant pilot 
plant now in course of lachalintions-a.t..0. 

Raising for the two- 
million-ton . K. Mitra (Iron Steel Rev., 
1960, Tata No., 131-134) The requirements of 

supply to meet the 
increased Tata works’ capacity is dis- 
cussed and Bel Refractories Co., a joint 
concern of the Tata Iron & Steel Co., and 
Didier-Werke of Germany is briefly described. 

Tests of the characteristics of Halden 
dolemite F. Bischoff (Arch. Zisenh., 1961, 32, 
May, 345-352) [In German]. 

Burnt lime as a retractery tor LD converters 
F. Nadachowski (Hutnik, 1961, 28, (4), 143- 
147) It is not Fe,O, but the silicates from the 
Si in the blown metal that destroy the dolo- 
mite, and the presence of MgO not only does 
not prevent the ion but on the con- 
trary it promotes it since both MgO, CaO 
silicates, monticellite, and mervinite are not 
refractory while 2CaO, yo is. Since hydration 
o_— in ape ps also, Paneer gr row tad 
y tarring, what matters is e , of tarring 
on refractoriness. Now while MgO is reduced to 
volatile Mg metal which evaporates, making 
thus dolomite porous and friable, CaO is 
reduced to which is only slightly less 
refractory than , and therefore burnt lime 
poten yor rg oy ry o dolomite as 
re ining. As for the Fe oxides, their 
formation is restricted to the neighbourhood of 
the oxygen land, the lining itself being con- 


tinuously swept by CO precludes the 
formation of any Fe oxides. 

on raw casting-pit 
retractories. Studies on super- ing-pit 
refractories for steel 1. Nagai, G 


Tsukino (Ann. Rep. Eng. Res. Inst. Univ. 
Tokyo, 1960, 19, Sept., 115-118) The raw 
materials used for the examination were Iwate 
B clay, Iwate clay shale, Gifu Gairome 
clay, Nagano and Yajuna Rosekis (agalma- 
tilites), respectively.—c. F.c. 

a of the 


of refractory products, and the influence o 
absorptive processes similar to those in 
chromatography. 


IRON AND STEEL—GENERAL 


Metaliurgy since the beginning of the 
A. Gronningsaeter (Can. Mine J, 1960, 81, 
Dec., 76-82 


Laboratory B. R. 
Plant Symp., 1960, July, 36-49) 
A sevide lagiesentcdepvening:{1) plotgheate 
at present in operation at the laboratory; (2) 
others in process of establishment during the 
Second Five Year vey) eo and (3) those 
projected for the Third Five Year Plan period. 
An overall survey of the role of pilot plants 
especially those operating on Indian —— 
ese ores and cognate developments incl A 
table of properties of some of the refractories 
pooduced of the NML and a brief review of 

jected development for the Third period, 
Followed by a short discussion. Some of 


research and peng seco in iron 
oes cen taceeay (106-112) Pilot plant scale 


investigations are surveyed in reference to 
sinter, iro: ing, steelmaking, and basic air 
side-blown converter steelma » in @ series 
of Russian and other overseas plants, with a 
Orithe relationship of pilot plants to full scale 
o 

on B. Swarup and G. R. Bashforth 
(NML Pilot Plant Symp., 1960, July, 74-82). 

2 5 ae oe oe = ae 
United ay ey ap int L Pilot Plant 
S -, 1960, y, 83-90) A survey is present- 
on al pusmequnite data, types and sizes of pilot 
plants, primary and other benefits ved 
therefrom, and metallurgical pilot plant 
research at the US Bureau of Mines, supported 
by a table of some Bureau of Mines plants, 
with aj ximate capacities and results, a 
adentak Dibliography of 32 items, pertaining 
to alumina, iron, manganese, mica, titanium, 
zirconium, and general matters, the whole 
followed by a di ion on the subjects 
presented.—s. H.-8. 

The French iron and steel ind P. 
Epron (Arts e Manuf., 1960, (104), ~ 


48-49). 

New developments in Soviet metallurgy N. 
Zakharov (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, 4, ae 25- 
26) Large electric furnaces for steelmaking, 
automatic moulding machines, a midget rolling 
mill, and a blast-furnace weighing car are 
mentioned.—o. v, 

The steel industry in india G. Grenier (Mines 
Met., 1960, Nov., 637-639). 


The of T.1.8.6.0. in India’s steel 
ow . J. Ghandy (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, 
Tata No., 41-49). 


for T.M.P. N. Sen (Iron Steel Rev., 
1960, Tata No., 85-91) A full-length account of 
the detailed planning and surveys proposed for 
the 2 m. ton e involved in doubling 
the capacity of the Tata Steel works with data 
on mts with the Kaiser Engineers Co. 
of California.—s.1.-s. 

of iron and steel ment in 
india P. 8S. Lokanathan (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, 
Tata No., 53-56) The decision of the Indian 
Government to set up a fourth steel plant at 
Bokaro is supported on the economic grounds 
that it is advisable to keep basic steel capacit, 
a step ahead of consumption, with an anal 
of the demand pattern of the country, a 
suggestion that the fourth plant should 
concentrate on flat products, supported by a 
view that price policy needs careful Govern- 
ment re-examination and that distribution and 
production should be coordinated and central- 
ized by the establishment of a body similar to 
the Iron and Steel Board of the United 


Kingdom.—s.#.-8. 
Manufacture of alloy, tool steels and tun 
carbide in india P. H. Kutar (Iron Steel Rev., 
1960, Tata No., yy The ee to ae 
adequate capacity for the manufacture of alloy 
and tool steels in order to keep pace with the 
uetion of iron and steel is di 


BLAST-FURNACE PRACTICE AND 
PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 

New for hematite pig iron (Zngineer, 
1961, 211, May, 776-777) A description of new 
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blast-furnace, and ancillary uipment at 
Millom, at Ew hare g Ot ° 

Modern ~~ features in the new Millom 
blast furnace (Jron Coal Trades Rev., 1961, 
182, May, 1015-1017). 

The new biast furnace for the T.M.P. P. K. 

(Iron Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 

The new and sixth blast-furnace 

Preset ay hansen Poymer Nan 

new programme—the . biggest cage Asia—ite 

erection, cules . en, control, 
are described.—s. 

The smelting of ‘titanitorous iron ores B. A. 
Hincks (Broken Hill Res. Div. Inf. Cire. No.7, 
1960, Feb. 8, pp. 35) A review of smelting trials 
with titaniferous ores in various countries is 
followed by a statement of objections to their 
use such as hi i 


ion (at Jones and 
tion of silicon and the influence of tem: 
upon it are discussed, and the use of elect: 
smelting as compared with blast-furnace 
smelting is briefly mentioned.—s. H.-s. 
cies ine aedian aes in 


(al Pie vant Syeep., 1960, aly, 50-52) 
NML Pilot Plant ym.» 1960, aly, 50-52) 
rief review.—s.H.- 


Foe ciety Gib easel blast Sorunes protite 
Wong Tse-kong and Hsian Chung-yung — 
and Steel, 1959, (2), 33-44; from Ses. Abs. 
China, Techn. Sci., 1959, (2), 74) A profile is 
derived from study of a <200 m* furnace. 

and calculation of blast 


Analysis and 
L. Bousmanne (Rev. Univ. roger 
961, 104, June, 336-364) [In French] An 
examination is first made of operational data 
of @ large number of blast-furnaces. The 
examination of heat losses at the top leads to a 
study of heat exchangers for which the author 
puts forward an original theory which leads 
to the idea of a temp. of inversion in the blast 
furnace. The resulting calculation is given in 
detail. The author shows using various exam- 
ples how the ideas developed enable most of 
the problems which arise in blast-furnace 
operation to be solved. 
concrete in the 


The retractory 
blast ital Yun-chuan and Fan Shu- 
Construction, 1959, (4), 
2-14; — Sci. Abs. China Techn. Sci., 1959 


(2), 73). 

ne and the lime/silica ratio W. 
Wozniacki, J. Wanot, and 8. Zeilinski (Hutnik, 
1961, * {o 155-162) Blast-furnaces in a 
certain Polish steel 3 ame rely chiefly on cal- 
cined siderite and voi Rog lump ore, and 
nt pare gps cot eagle Loc ager 
ently for effective ore- 
because of an supply the latter thas 
sometimes to be as supplied, in con- 
sequence of which the ratio varied from 0-9 


to 1-4, 

Problems of blast furnace Be nmiy with 
2000°F biast R. T. Hanna (Blast 
Purn. Steel Plant, 1961, 49, June, 525-528) 
Hot blast temp. Bp to 2000°F necessitate 

blast-furnace 


"heilede the lining 7 

metal with setbantony material, 

use, where possible, of « 
Peet and improvements in. water cooling. 


Small changes were also necessary in the heat- 
.— A. W. DH. 


in blast-furnace prac- 
Krasavtsev (Hutnik, 1961, 11, (4), 

Czech}. 
of a rammed carbon lining 
in a small blast furnace (1. ical Construc- 
tion, “oo ©, 14-18; from Sev. Abs. China, 
T » 1959, (2), 75) The pr bege of the 
was inspected after blow = 


+ 





prey ara nler good wpa 
a gg 


Aubert (Arte et Manuf., 1960, (104), Dec 
66-68). 





ie (NML Pilot Plant Symp.., 1960, July, 
181). 
Biast furnace fuel injection D. Penny 


iirches Hill Res. Div. Inf. Circ. No.12, 1961, 
pp-51) After a brief introductory dis- 


rege Wr the purposes and effects of injection 
peed ns gu is presented under three main 
theoretical 


considerations, 
tional ex] Qype Pe 


i with suitable sub- headings in each 

experience is reviewed b 
countelan, relation to their available fuels, wi: 
tabulated data co covering plant, fuel injected, 
fuel rate, site of injection, blast temperatures 
before and di injection, oxygen enrich- 
ment of blast, coke rate decrease. 


-furnace process 

fuel into the 

A. Fofanov 

(Star, 1961, (6), 492-498) Numerous trials are 

described with the conclusions that oil at the 

rate of 87-95 kg/t pig iron introduced into the 

tuyeres reduces coke rate (14-2-15- 7%) and 

increases productivit yon 4-1-8-8% with increase 

of blast temp. (37~50°) and decreased humidity 

(4-5 g Hy jm) with ——— = in fuel cost. 
— using O, are a 


utilization of 
et neat arace charge A. yy 
and A. G. Zhunev gs 7 rh 498) A note 
from Chelyabinsk. tests on a 
furnace with a poate "of 6 600 t/day gave 
’ timum roasting conditions. Use of 
this instead of limonites gave 13-5 

ieneaee of productivity, coke 10-3% less, and 
limestone 58% less. 

Kinetics of ‘the desulphurization of tron 

slags I. 8. Kulikov (Izvest. AN Oidel, 

echn, Met. ¢ Toplivo, 1961, (2), 20-30) It is 
shown that transfer of the sulphur from the 
metal into the slag takes place in the form of 
FeS accompanied by Fe. This confirms the 
Seotent ag bp arey ey of the a 
of pig iron by the presence of carbon. 
Many details of f the ki kinetics of the desulphur- 
ization process were established (19 refs). 

Salt water and wee (BHP Rev., 
1960, 38, Dec., 24-26). 

matic 


Auto ‘control of furnaces 8. 
Balogh (Koh. Lapok, ver en 94, March, 129- 
134) 


E with the continuous control room 
ing of the basic production processes 
E, Z. Freidenzon (Stail’, 1961, (5), 458-460) 
An account of the automatic remote 
control system working on a blast-furnace/OH 
system and rolling mill. The og ver wy, are 
for the OH furnaces requires further develop- 
ment. 

American steelworks plant for blast-furnace 
air suph ply (Oil Eng. and Gas Tur., 1960, 28, 
Mid- , (No.325), 272-274) A Westi use 
type W201 RE gas turbine blower set, for the 
supply of air to blast-furnaces in the 

uction of steel at the US Steel Corp.'s 
outh Chicago Works, is described with tech- 
_ and o ting detail.—s. H.-S. 
pebble stove practice Hu Tin-shian 

wa in Mitg-cheng (Iron and Steel, 1959, (1), 
19-22; from Sci. Abs. China, Techn. Sci., 1959, 
(2), 74) mi -alumina meal balls are used in 


K. Nakayama, and K. Esaki (Suiyok 

1959, 14, Dec., 31- ane At Hirohata 
coke-ratio has been decreased by [vu -treat- 
ment of ores and the use of constant-humidity 
blast. This fe etn ge ws could be increased by 
high temp. blowing. In order to operate the 
blast-furnace on steady high-temp. blast, the 
authors have an o tion standard 
for hot-blast ove combustion and have esti- 
mated the value of this standard 


The and process 
in the low-shaft furnace H. Reinfel hat | 
Pilot Plant oye. 1960, J ug pee i 
paper is presented based on SS oa 
results of the low shaft furnace t at 
Troisdorf (near Cologne) in Western y, 
above a fully-automatic charging system 
which allows any charging cycle, so that by 
adaptation fi tion and the 


included.—s. H.-s. 


ABSTRACTS 4 
SLAGS- PROPERTIES, TREATMENT 
AND USES 


beggar (Manufacture of 
(Se konomicheehoye pth y= 


‘from waste (BHP Rev., 1960, 


(Izvest. AN Otdel, Tekhn. Met. i.Toplivo, 1961, 
(2), ee, oe ee 
system FeO-ZnO-8i0, varies 
7 ition from 208-0 s0 3000 calle cal / 

° and from 217-0 to 306-0 cal/g at 1 ia 
The test ther tent values at 1 200° 
and 300° are for slags in which the S10, /FeO 
content is constant.— A. 1.P. 





DIRECT PROCESSES 


Grogs sepeeten @ San eG. C. McAneny 
(Eng. Min. J., 1960, 161, Dec., 83-99) Many 
well-known processes are and 


compared. 

Processes for the direct reduction of iron ores 
B. A. Hincks (Broken Hill Res. Div. Inf. Cire. 
No.10, 1960, June, pp.149) After a review 
of the reasons for interest in direct reduction of 
iron ores, with reference to —— countries, 
&@ comprehensive survey is presented in which 
pans meget _ described in 

{ rotery furnace 
(17). ¢ ) (8) Fluidined bed processes (10) (C) {C) Shaft 
cesses (2). (I) Baton retort processes (6). CF) 
Travelling grate processes (2h (G) Tunnel kiln 


process (1). 
processes J. Jackson (Jron 
Steel, 1961, 34, May, 192-193) Tests of the 


B - / 

Andrade) oe two types of Brasilien coal and 

aber tg wood charcoal, with 8 view to 
y- 

iron, are 


method with a gaseous reducing agent in New 
and others in plants in France, 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia, are briefly 
presented.—8.H.-8. 
The reduction pro- 
cesses ore J. Astier (Arte ef Manuf, 
1960, (104), Dec., 75-77). 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL 


The new steel melting shop furnaces fired 
with liquid fuels and coke oven gas J. 
(ron Rev., hese, Tata No., 119-124). 
Steel melting in a plant shaft furnace 
J. W. Eyre, EY gh M. W. 
(NM L Pilot Plant Symp. 1960, July, 119-1 


of in- 


an open hearth 
rag al ly (Stal’, 1961, (6), “AS 
note ie ‘Chelyabinsk and as 
is injected at the doghouse 
former gas line at a rate of ren a 
thermal load. A hydraulic mode model of th 
studied and recommendations 

various gh f hearth steel 

Dobiods Vy and iP. Kazachkov (Nauchn. 


xidation; oxide inclusions 
uring deoxidizing with FeMn + Fe8i and with 
FeMn alone; and oxide inclusions in the 
i deoxidation in the ladle, 
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Smeiting ef steels in 500 ton open- 
hearth furnaces E. V. Abrosimov, V. = 
Shcherbakov, M. P. Sabiev, and E. P. ‘Dry: 
seen 1961, (6), 499-504) Quality is ~ 
that from 250-t furnaces but if the — 
pre vrai at be 3 , the output of the 
large furnaces is relatively lower. Operation is 
described and the effects of C, 8, and P are con- 
sidered. Outputs are ively 38-2 and 
26-7, yield is t/m*/h 8-95 ms 8-13 and fuel 
consumption 134 and 147 
Hot open Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co. (Refract. J., 1960, 36, 
Sept., , 278) A new slurry mix, mixer, and gun 
is which allows of 
ication of suitable 
furnaces. The mix is a 
fine-ground refractory material in either Cr- 
base or Cr- ite-base; both give fast- 
setting bonds w! are capable of developing 
high strength. The mix, and mixer, are des- 
eribed. The latter has a steam jacket attach- 
ment which activates the plasticizers and 
ensures max. adherence. The pressure vessel- 
type gun holds 1500 Ib slurry and, connected 
to 80 lb air pressure spraying is done with a lin 
dia. pipe attached to the hose. Two men, one 
contro: the valve and the other the nozzle 
can apply the entire 1500 Ib in yo poe 


; res ‘ti eet gas 8. 3. ta oheble 


furnaces 
(Stal’, 1961, (5), 414) ge em note aoe Zhdanov. 
Gas at 9 atm can be used to atomize tar. 

Development of an open hearth furnace of a 
new et E. Boelens (Silicates Ind., 1961, 26, 
March, 131-—140) [In French] Since 1955 the 
new shape OH furnaces of the Frivegnee works 
of Cockerill-Ougree have been modified and 
refractory life substantially increased thereby. 
The 35 t basic-lined furnaces have a life of 
more than 800 heats without repairs. 

An effective layout for regenerator checkers 
G. 1. Antonov and Sh. M. Berman (Sta?’, 1961, 
(5), 413-414) This refers to a previous article 
by Lomakin, Piskarev, and Rybnikov (ibid., 
1960, (8) ) where the need for better refrac- 





tories was stressed, but here the removal of the - 


dust is claimed as equally effective. Laid as 
described, forsterite brick partly unfired, can 
be used, replacing more expensive t and 
avoiding the top courses of silica brick. 
computers to facilitate research in 

5 ing processes {at Jones and Laughlin) 
(Indust. Heat., 1960, 27, Sept., 1885-1888). 

ame of erosion and methods ae repairing 

notches E. F. Koso! v (M 

7 5), 17-20) [In Russian] life of such 
notches fluctuates between 17 and 40 heats in 
different plants and the time needed for 
repairs between 1 and 3 h. A review of the 
different constructions and of repair methods 
in these plants is given. 

Experience with the blowing of metal in acid 
OH furnaces with compressed air V. A. Kudrin, 
Yu. M,. Nechkin, E. I. Tuyrin, ey E, V. 
Abrosimov (Metallurg, 1960, (6), 17-18) [In 
Russian] Tests were carried out in an 85 t acid 
OH furnace of 27-28 m* hearth area and 
860 mm depth of bath, heated with a mixture 
of blast-furnace gas and fuel oil. Mainly 
ShKh16 steel melts were blown with a limited 
reduction of Si. Duration of boil 2-3 h. The 
compressed air was fed through lin dia. iron 
pipe 4-6 m long at 4-6 atm pressure at a rate of 
500-700 m*/h. Carbon combustion increased to 
0-75%C/h as against 0-20-0-38%C/h with the 
normal method. Heat calculations have shown 
that the heat consumed in heating the air is 
more than compensated for by that originating 
from the oxidizing reaction of the admixtures 
in the metal. 

The ap aye may he Fn te tree Sy: ¢ 
materials in the OH furnace process B 
Petukhov " Metallurg, 1960, (8), 11) “In 
Russian} The OH furnaces at th oe MMK. have 
used since 1959 large quantities of sinter with 


- ave iron content of 60-56%, with 
04%8. free-flowing material contains a 
high — of ferrous oxides and less 


ferric oxides. Its oxidizing power is 

less a that of the ore, The melt proceeds 

smoothly without violent reactions. The 

quantity of say ofthe increases by 5-10°% 
but the quality of metal is not affected. 

the OH furnaces at the MMK E. I. 


Dikshtein (Metallury, 1960, (8), 11-12) (In 
—e- To increase production the charges 


increased. A double charge increases 
produotivity by about 40-50% e capacity 
of and i cranes has been 


ly. The hearth area 

was iagvensed fren @5- 6 to 73-7 m® but the 
depth of the bath remained the same at 
melting i OH fu N. V. 

mg | axle steel in large rnaces 
Keis, O. Ya. Vainshtein, and V. A. Khryukina 
(Metallurg, 1960, (8), 16-18) [In Russian] The 
necessary mechanical properties for this steel 
are achieved with a composiion of 0-37- 
0-42%C, 0-609 Mn, and 0-25%Si. The —s 
™ production of high-silicon steels by the acid 
y the 

pf mowed a G. Grey Davies (Iron 
‘oal Trades Rev., 1961, 182, April 21, 833-838) 
The standard abe w% followed by Partridge, 
Jones, and John Paton Ltd, in their produc- 
tion of steel for electrical sheet in acid OH 
furnaces is described; Ca silicide is used to 
reduce §-content to a low limit and examples 
are given to show the effect of this desul- 
phurization by 8-silicide additions to the furn- 
ace bath and ladle and tothe ladle only. Experi- 
ments on a 3-t Kaldo vessel with acid lining 
have shown that acid steelmaking by this 
oxygen process presents no difficulties and 
results in ing wear than that found 


when operating with a basic lining.—c. oie 
Progress in stesimaking use of basic 


steel extended J. K. Stone “(Steel, 1961. 4 48, 
April 17, 100) A list of 38 specifications for the 
use of basic oxygen steels—as made by the 
LD process—listed by the American Petrol- 
eum Institute and the American Society for 
Testing Materials is presented._—s.H.-s. 
A practical for statistical evaluations 
: -hearth problems R. A. Hinnebusch and 
- McKinnon (AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 
1000, 43, 54-68) The authors present a quasi- 
statistical method designed to furnish P 





Production of ae medium-carbon, 


and h-carbon basic 0: 
4: C. Benton stools by, the Proc. nit YI 


onf., 1960, 43, 215-219) The author gives 
details of the basic oxygen process in —— 
at Algoma Steel Corp., emphasizing the flexi 
bility of the process. All grades of carbon steel 
are pbuh g and quality has been found to be 
as good as, or better than, that of OH steel of 
the same grade.—c.F. 
Basic eo in handling materials and 
ucts in rig) My a turnace process 
N. Albagh (AIM Proc. OH Conf., 
1960, 43, 220-222) Handling problems associ- 
ated with the basic oxygen process at Aliquippa 
Works of Jones and Laughlin a are dis- 
cussed. The factors considered are lime and 
scrap handling, mould requirements, and ladle 
and furnace maintenance.—«.F. 
Changes made after start-up to increase 


—— and improve quality W. F. Bowers 
(AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 233-235) 
As a result of operating experience with the 
basic oxygen steel process at Kaiser Steel Co., 
several changes and revisions were made in 
order to increase efficiency. Details of some of 
these changes are given, and possible future 
trends are mentioned.—«.F. 

Production adv: es from the use of 
oxygen roof lances 0. ©. Haniford (AJMME, 
Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 236-239) The oxygen 
roof lance equipment in use at Gary Works of 
United States Steel Corp. is described, and 
production data are given to illustrate the 
advantages of the process.—«G.¥. 

probiems resulting from the use of 

oxygen lances W. A. Bringman (AIMME, 
Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 241-248) The 
increasing use of oxygen lances in OH steel- 
ing has resulted in a number of refractory 
roblems. Particular attention is given to the 
urnace roof and to balancing roof wear and 
general furnace wear, and the importance of 





graphical solutions to typical shop problems, 
at a fraction of the effort inherent in a pure 
statistical approach. To illustrate the method, 
the authors review work carried out at United 
Engineering Foundry Co. on the control of Mn 
recovery — Cr—Mo alloy steels.—s. F. 


2 ~ — data using digital 
A. P. Woods (AIMME, Pre. OH 
Conf., 1960, 43, 86-128) The author describes 
a data analysis procedure combining mathe- 
matical and graphical regression, which has 
been developed for analysis by digital com- 
puter, The procedure extracts and plots all 
information on main effects and first-order 
interactions from a set of operating data. The 
results are given of a study of 252 OH heats, 
using a combustion oxygen, roof-lance oxygen 


practice.—«.F. 
lu of oxygen roof lances 
F. E. Gribble and W. F. Zepfel (AIMME, 
Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 138-142) A three- 
ear investigation at Homestead Works of 
Jnited States Steel Corp. on the effect of the 
oxygen roof lance on a variety of products, 
including carbon and alloy slab, plate, sheet, 
and rolled and forged bloom, has revealed no 
adverse effect on steel quality. Details of the 
investigation are ono Be en.— a. F. 
= hearth roof J. W. 
Flowers (AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 
174-182) The author describes a new type of 
basic roof suspension used at Sharon Steel 
bag? The principle is discussed and the design 
ustrated. Performance data and corres- 
ponding production figures are given.—G.F. 
on the nm subhearth 
J. E. Smith ( TMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 
43, 186-191) The author gives a brief progress 
report on the performance of a carbon sub- 
hearth installed in an OH furnace at Republic 
Steel Corp. Sections of the hearth are illus- 
trated, and temp. changes above and below the 
earbon blocks are given.—a.F. 

E with the Maerz-Boelens open 
hearth furnace A. H. Sommer (A/M ME, Proc. 
OH Conf., 1960, 43, 195-212) The author dis- 
cusses the reasons governing the choice of a 
Maerz-Boelens OH at Keystone Steel 
and Wire Co. as a means of increasing annual 
ingot production by 125000 t net. The design 
of the furnace is described and illustrated, and 
furnace performance is outlined.—«.F. 
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boner is stressed.—a.F. 
lances 


Design problems—oxygen roof 
E. J. Sobey (AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 
43, 251-255) Experience at Cleveland Works 
of Jones and Laughlin Steel Corp. in the 
development of satisfactory oxygen lances is 
summarized. The important factors influencing 
lance design are discussed.— a. F. 

Fuels and firin with 
L. T. Sanchez (AIM ME, Proc. On On, 1960, 
43, 258-265) The author discusses the applica. 
tion of various firing programmes, with and 
without the use of oxygen, at Lorain Works of 
United States Steel Cor Tp. Details of the pro- 
ncmmccan owt - ites and operating data are 


com — 

initial | tinting rs : of basic oxygen furnaces E. R. 
Richards (AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 
268-271) The author describes the basic 
oxygen furnaces at Acme Steel Co. and gives 
details of the methods of lining, repair, and 
maintenance. The refractories used are dis- 
cussed and the special relining equipment is 
described.—«.F. 

Oxygen steel furnace linings F. C. Muttitt 
(AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 274-277) 
Refractory performance during the first 18 
months operation of the basic oxygen furnaces 
at Algoma Steel Corp. is outlined. The most 
desirable lining features for the particular con- 
ditions at Algoma are discussed.—c.¥. 

asic oxygen furnace with cupola iron 
E. R. Richards (AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 
1960, 43, 229-232) The Acme Steel Co. oper- 
ates the basic oxygen furnace process with hot 
metal supplied by hot-blast cupolas. The pro- 
cedure is outlined and operating experience is 
aah = er —G.F 
Problem analysis a and data log ing on electric 
arc furnaces J. Brosovic (JSA , 1960, 10, 
(4), 1-10) The role data leniing ¢ and photo- 
graphic equipment can play in isolating funda- 
mental causes of a serious refractory mainten- 
ance problem is discussed and it is shown that 
an analysis of the data can lead to the develop- 
ment of a simple, periodic, preventive main- 
tenance technique which is capable of reducing 
the problem to a tolerable level. Examples are 
illustrated and discussed.—c.v. 
determination of the electrical charac- 
of an arc furnace J. Ravenscroft 
(Proc. IEE, 1961, 108, April, 140-152) Differ- 
ent methods for the determination of electrical 
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characteristics of arc furnaces are discussed 
and a comparison is made between three 
methods being used in turn with a 10 cwt 
Héroult-type three-phase arc-furnace. These 
findings are di d and it is concluded that 
a simple locus-diagram treatment gives results 
of sufficient accuracy for all practical p 

and the characteristics show that the furnace 
is most efficient, electrically, when operated on 
the highest voltage tapping. A quite lengthy 
discussion follows.—c.v. 


Plastic refractory ew for electrical 
furnaces 8. Ya. Barin (M lurg, 1960, (8), 15) 
The refractory mass used for linings must have 
sufficient plasticity in the raw state, sinter 
rapidly, and have high strength when sintered. 
It is prepared from a mixture of 88-94%, 
magnesite powders passed through a sieve of 
3 mm mesh and of 6-12% finely crushed 
refractory clay. This is mixed with waterglass 
of 1-15 specific gravity to the consistency of a 


paste. 

Adjusting uction with an 80 t electric 
furnace V. K. Petrov and B. V. Barvinskii 
(Metallurg, 1960, (6), 22-24) [In Russian] 
Some technical characteristics of the furnace 
are internal dia. 6-30 m, 25000 kVA, secondary 
voltage 417-131, maximum current 35000 am 
electrode dia. 555 mm, and depth of bath 
900 mm. 

Reconstruction of a 20 t arc furnace 8S. G. 
Voinov and A. I. Markelov (Metallurg, 1960, 
(5), 15-17) [In Russian) In 1959 a 20-t arc- 
furnace was reconstructed according to 
designs then proposed for the first time. In 
addition to certain small increases in the 
earlier dimensions, the chief alteration con- 
sisted in replacing the nearly vertical linings by 
walls sloping at an angle of 39°. Drawings are 

iven. Results obtained with the reconstructed 
justified further reconstructions. 

Fuel and power required for making steel in 
the electric arc furnace R. 8. Howes and A. 
Jackson (J. Inst. Fuel, 1961, 34, March, 90-92) 
The data collected for the design of the new 
Steel, Peech and Tozer electric melting plant 
at Templeborough is the basis of this paper, 
and the electrical and thermal efficiency of the 
proposed plant for the manufacture of rim- 
ming and solid carbon steels is considered, 
with a brief description of the furnaces and the 
steelmaking process to be used. A heat balance 
is derived showing the heat usefully — 
defined as heat in the metal and slag and that 
required to reduce the ore, as 69% of the total 
potential heat available to the whole operation, 
including heats of reaction. The combined heat 
utilization of the Ajax and electric arc furnaces 
is shown as in the ratio of 58%:42%, giving a 
thermal efficiency of 72-9%.—s.H.-8. 

Use of high alumina refractories in electric 
are furnace roots (Indust. Heat., 1960, 27, Sept., 
1913-1914) Operati and cost comparisons 
are made between high-alumina and silica 
roofs.—K.E.J. 


Present position of the e-capacity 
ye yo the 





—the 
view of the furnace constructor C. 
arbazanges (Rev. Univ., Mines, 1960, 16, 
Sept., 369-377) made in the large- 
capacity electric arc furnace for steelmaking is 
outlined, and several examples of recent 
installations by 8. A. Stein et Roubaix are 
described. 


electric fu 
Univ. Mines, 1960, 16, t., 378-383). 
Present position of the 


. J. Chanzy ‘ 
Sept., 384-389) The author examines in det; 
the effects of the connexion of capacity 
electric arc-furnace on the grid distribution. 
Technical and tariff problems are discussed. 


Howes and A. Jackson (Rev. Univ. Mines, 
1960, 16, Sept., 400-408) Factors influenci 
the decision to replace the existing open-hi 
plant with electric arc-furnaces are discussed, 
economic aspects of the changeover are out- 
lined and lines of development of a steelworks 
intended to work with 100% scrap are in- 
dicated. 

Present position of the a arc 
furnace in the iron and ind —the 
electrical su to hig’ wer arc 
furnaces M. Verhoeven (Rev. Univ. Mines, 
1960, 16, Sept., 408-414) Electrical supply 
problems are discussed from the Belgian stand- 
point, with particular reference to the 150-t 
furnace of Fabrique de Fer de Charleroi. 

Steelmaking with oxygen. The LD, Kaido and 
OLP processes H. Lecompte (Arts et Manuf., 
1960, (104), Dec., 72-74). 

The refining of Thomas pig iron in the oxygen 
top-biowing process E. Pléckinger, M. Wahl- 
ster, K. Borowski, J. Maatsch, A. Schildkotter, 
and V. Schiel (Techn. Mitt. Krupp, 1960, 18, 
Dec., 97-108) A detailed account of the 
development of the top-blowing O, processes, 
including a discussion of problems connected 
with the blowing of high-P irons, and a des- 
cription of the dynamic processes within the 
O, jet and of the glass flow within the LO 
vessel. Experiments were carried out in a 3-t 
vessel, and later 60-t blows were made, using 
&@ modified process whereby the reactions were 
controlled by regulating blast jet conditions to 
achieve a correct temp. and composition of the 
gas mixture at the reaction surface. Tap-to-tap 
times of 45 min were obtained. Lump lime is 
used, with a constant distance of the lance 
from the bath (22 refs). 

LD and basic fined side-blown converter 
K. N. Gupta and B,. Prakash (NML Pilot 
Plant Symp., 1960, July, 113-118) The LD 
process and side-blown converter operations 
are described, with descriptions of plants, data 
on tests, and results obtained and tabulated, 
with a brief discussion.—8.H.-8. 

Cooling of open-hearth furnaces by evaporat- 
ing water J. Altneder (Koh. Lapok, 1961, 94, 
March, 109-113) Cooling experiments with 
evaporating water were carried out on a skew- 
bale channel and a door frame of an OH furn- 
ace at the ‘Duna’ Steelworks in Hungary. 
After satisfactory results, this method was 
introduced to all furnaces. Cooling with 
evaporating water appears to be more reliable 
than cooling with circulating water. However, 
some alteration is still necessary to avoid 
failures.—?.K. 

Future trends in modern steel-making 
industry K. Razdzwicki (Hutnik, 1961, 28, 
(4), 148-153) P: tic pr could make 
the OH process uneconomic ——e for very 
large units of 700 to 900 t fired with O,, as this 
would allow for another 25% increase of pro- 
duction and a saving of 10 to 15% of heat. As 
the pneumatic process cannot use more than 
20% serap, it is particularly suitable for 
countries which have no steel industry, or have 
to rely on imported serap. Where cheap elec- 
tric energy is available, large electric arc 
furnaces of capacities up to 250 t equipped 
with transformers up to 50000 kWh could 

roduce steel not only cheaper than the OH, 

ut also of better quality, since the meltin 
can be carried out in a vacuum, dissolv 
gases being thus removed. 

Rourkela Steelworks: German contribu- 
tion to India’s industrial development L.. Walter 
(Iron Steel, 1960, 33, Sept., 446-451). 

and installation of side- 
blown basic converters Yang Dung and Whang 
Ching-shen (Iron and Steel, 1959, (3), 83-86; 
from Sci. Abs. China, Techn. Sci., 1959, (2), 
76) Improvements in design and construction 
are suggested after inspection of e 3-t converter 
after use. 

Pilot for the o top bio process 
with a 3-t crucible K. Borowski (Techn. Mitt. 
Krupp, 1960, 18, Dec., 109-114) A description 
of the pnt sere plant used at Krupps, 
Essen, consisting of a rotary furnace pre- 
melting unit supplying a 3-t crucible, and 
i ing an tal dust removal 








ing 

plant. O ion and control equipment are 
described. 

Oxygen and mixtures of oxygen and steam 
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mans fa agen bane puottine ¥ . 5. Bagutratney 
(Stal’, 1961, (6), 518) A note from yebinsk. 
A blowing process a4 wep Si without form- 
ing brown fumes has been developed. Blowing 
time is shortened and fuel consumption 
reduced 6%. ¥ 


On the nm of open-hearth burners V. 
Bulina (Hutnik, 1961, 11, (4), 166-168) [In 
Czech] As a result of the present construction 
of large oil-fired OH furnaces in Czecho- 
slovakia, special interest has been focussed on 
high-pressure burners, The main features of 
burners now being desi d di d 

E 





oil fired open-hearth furn- 
aces L.. Milata (Hutnik, 1961, 11, (4), 161-165) 
{In Czech] Advantages attained by the replace- 
ment of producer gas by oil in 50-t all-basie 
furnaces in the Klement Gottwald Steelworks, 
Ostrava, are discussed. The decisive influence 
of burner design on furnace performance is 
considered.—P.¥. 
Results on the use of oil containing 1-8%, 
sulphur in open-hearth furnaces of the Kiadno 
L. Seffl (Hutnik, 1961, 11, (4), 165- 
166) [In Czech} Experiments on a works scale 
confirmed that high-sulphur oils are in prin- 
ciple usable provided that increases in the 
steel refining time and other sources of extra 
cost do not annul the savings attained by the 
use of cheaper oils.—P.¥. 
Intensification 


of open hearth 
co air. A lecture N. I. Shiroker rue 
Pilot Plant Symp., 1960, July, 279-286). 

Oxygen in open hearth steel-making J. W. 
Kirkpatrick (AISI preprint, 1961, pp.35). 

Gn the prebton,. @ antics Se coe 6 On 
furnaces A. D. Klyuchnikov (Stal’, 1961, (6), 
564-565) Notes on a paper by Glinkov and 
Glinkov (Stal’, 1956, (6) ). Furnace dimensions 
and proportions are considered. 

— to the comments on A. D. Kiyuchnikev 
M. A. Glinkov and G. M. Glinkov (Stal’, 1961, 
(6), 566) The analysis pr ted is claimed to 
have limited validity and the practical sugges- 
tions are not in contradiction to the principles 
of the original paper. 


On reserves for increasing labour _ord 
tivity in open hearth uction A. F. Zak- 
harov, G. A. Petrov, M. D. Novikov, L. P. 
Popov, Yu. V. Torshilov, 8. N. Gologhmatov, 
A. N. Gusarov, and N. P. Koval’chuk (Stal’, 
1961, (6), 560-562) The conclusions of Sobolev 
and Gershogorin on reduction of OH cold 
repair time are disputed. Methods at NTMK 
are described and improved organization and 
mechanization are advocated. The Editorial 
Board of Stal’ supports these contentions. 

Melting naturally alloyed steel R. M. Ivanov 
(Stal’, 1961, (6), 518) A note from Chelyabinsk 
and the Orsk-Khalilovo combine. In a duplex- 
ing process, addition of 1-5% scale to slag 
during melting improves P removal. Deoxidiz- 
ing practice is also considered. 

The technical problems of the steel plant at 
Bona M. Vicaire (Mines Met., 1960, Nov., 641) 
The prospects for the new steelplant at Bona 
(Algeria) with a planned output of 500000 t 
per annum of electric furnace steel and a 
personne! of 3000-4000 in two or three years’ 
time is di i, with ec ic and technical 
data.—s. H.-8. 

iron production in the electric turnace J. 
Astier (Arts et Manuf., 1960, (104), Dec., 68~ 
71). 


peat Rats 68 exons sanbeet. 0 


emperature arc 
furnace (Denki-Seiko, 1960, 31, May, 125-129) 
{In Japanese} [No Summary}.——«.£.J. 
canes of electric are 
furnaces J. Ravenscroft (lect. Times, 1960, 
138, Dec. 15, 923-924; from IEE paper 3328) 
It is » at Se direct method has 
Pe | pp +i ‘or r A +i. 
and thet if « series of short circuit tests can be 
made to determine furnace constants, without 
interfering too much with production, the 
complete characteristic can be derived by 
calculation using a simple formula. This is dis- 
cussed and examples are given.—c. Vv, 
Electrical circuits in three-phase arc furnaces 
I. T. Zherdev (Nauchnye trudy, - 
akii metallurgicheskii institut, 1969, 40, 5-18) 
for calculating 
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(Hutnik, 1961, 11, (5), 236-237) (In Czech] 
ove of the met! of Al additions 
to runner in the production of i mo 
Seighing } to 3 t are given, oe the prob’ 
of ingot defect 
Some features of the use on min 
steels (Aciers Pins Spéc., 1960, mee. 


21-32). 
of low-carbon, low- 
steel N. Zhetvin (Sial’, 





silicon electrical 
1961, (6), et A note from ‘Serp i i Molot’. The 
ae 


juction is briefly outlined 


Strinsky, and M. § 
1961, 9, (4), 138-143) [In oe Al additions 
of 0-800 g/t, resulting in to 
0-002—0-037% } ong made to several melts of 
steels or 0-70%M ximate composition 
0-25%C, 0-70%Mn, %Bi, 0- 02%P, 0-02% 
the teculting grain refinement was 
investigated. The theoretical and practical 
implications of the data are discussed.—P. F. 


gee steel —_ > 
metal toa toto the inget stool side A 
Lekontsev (Stal’, 1961, (6), 514-516) “the 


development of a new stool is es it 
— ingots with pyramidal round 

tions ecryws ¥ bottom discard and 
increasing yield 4-6 

Stationary states in a rimmin 
bath E. M. Ogryzkin (Jzvest. AJ Onset corey 
Met. i Toplivo, 1961, (2), 31-42) A lack of 
balance between carbon of the metal and 
oxidizing capacity of the slag and the metal of 
@ rimming steelmaking bath is the result of the 
setting up in the bath of a state close to a 
stationary state, and — the result of a delay 
in the process of supplying oxygen for the 
decarburizing process. ea Be are exam- 
ined (12 refs).—a.1.P. 


sogrozation in rimming stect. Bart 11. Cooling 


ng 
of the large Need steal ingots Hose Shiang. oy 
Hoo Ven-gan, and Pan Yue-chu (Acta Met. 
Sin., 1948, 3, (4), 276-289; from Sci. Abs. 
China Techn. Sci., 1959, (2), 71) O, blowing of 
has t ingots, cooling with sheet steel of 7-1 t 
ngots, cooling 10-7 ingots with a heavier plate 
(ies kg) and other processes were tried. 
echanical properties as cast and after rolling 
were also measured. 

Continuous senting J. Duflot (Arts et Manuf., 
1960, (104), Dec., 78-80). 

Continuous casting ment for steel. 
I. M. D. Halliday (PALL Pilot Plant Symp., 
1960, July, 253-265) A survey is presented 
which lists and tabulates in two groups :(I) 
experimental and pilot plants opera a 
sequently to World War II and some o 
now —— — (II) four more active an 











lants in number, which are 





arts of eo stee! for 
yan Borsnia Topilin, ce G. Chernina 
(sitet, 1961, “a Bn ge ag Sis Various modifica- 
tions were tried and 


best method found 
sedueed on rejects to below 2%, 


manganese steels with chromium 
Fremunt and P. Pant (Slévdrenstvi, 
1961, “* (4), 146-147) [In Czech} The use of Cr 
ore i of Fe—Cr was found to be suitable 
for alloying low-alloy steels, leading to signifi- 
cant sa . Analyses are given, and proce- 
dure is diernaned a rahi 


The increase 7 oe 
Gombas (Koh. capes ieet, 94, 4 mo 223) 
The effect of the , chemical composition, 
and distribution ana oie size of graphite and other 
constituents on the life of ingot moulds is dis- 
— Various welding me for mending 

eroded places on the surface of ingot moulds 

and steels to increase life are also described. 

The kinetics of to mould heat transfer 
F. Haviitek ( (Ostrava), 1960, 6, (8-9), 
841-854) [In Czech] The temp. distribution in 
the ingot, the mould, and the gap forming 
between the ingot and the mould on solidific- 
ation is studied mathematically as a function of 
the cooling time.—P.¥. 

Heat conservation in the feeder heads of 
2-6 and 4-5 ton ingots 
brick Yu. D. Smirnov (Stal’, 1961, (6), 518) A 
note from ttc oor A new hot-top design 
<> A rl lightweight firebrick increases 


Sount-tinied and camped steels Ya. A. 
Shneerov (Stal’, 1961, (6), 516-518) A report of 
a conference held in Feb. 1961. Practice a’ 


numerous plants and recommendations of the 
conference are rman 


steel N. e Thott a (6), 518) A 


note from Paes ae Al powder is added to 


the moulds at the rate of 0-3 kg/ 
ingot of Sv—08 steel. semi-killed steel may 
replace killed metal. 
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described — ag ussian; German-Austrian; 
BISRA, with the Charleroi plant as Belgian 
associate; and, not least, the Rossi-Barrow- 
Concast group. After a general description of 
the operations of the two main groups, a brief 


description of the Barrow practice is pre- 
sen .—8.H.-8. 

Continuous wow 8 
Tarmann (iron Steel R mo - -4 ee 215) 


The Bohler continuous casting system is 
briefly described.—s. #.-8. 

The continuous casting of special steels B. 
Tarmann (* Radex Rund., 1961, June, 579-589) 
{In German] Various examples are given of the 
use of continuous casting machines for the 
production of special steels. The conditions 
required for continuous casting, the charac- 
teristics of continuous east special steels 
including defects which occur and the econ- 
omies of the process are described. 


One of the largest continuous —- 
in the world (Aciers Fins. Spéc., 1960, Dec 
33-43) The layout, construction, and opera- 
tion of the continuous casting plant at SAFE 
are described.—R.P. 

Study of heat transfer in the mould of con- 
tinue machines for steel A. D. 
Akimenko and A. A. Skvortsov (Izvest. VUZ 
Chern. Met., 1958, Dec., 46-50) The most im- 
portant limiting factor on the production rates 
achieved with continuous casting machines is 
the overall heat transfer coefficient from the 
steel to the cooling water. The effect of the air 
gap formed between the solidi steel and 
the mould wall is discussed, and results given 
for the gas composition in this gap. The gap is 
found to contain large concentrations of 
hydrogen, from decomposing lubricants, and 
these markedly affect the heat transfer. 

The structure of a cast rim 
steel slab G. M. tuaerish coal, B. Gans 
(Sta?, 1961, (6), 505-514) Solidification 


phenomena are reviewed and the structure, 












and chemical and metallographic uniformity 
of shell and core are exam and compared 
with the conventional ingot. Greater uniform. 
ity is found for causes which are elucidated, 
and satisfactory rolled sheet can be produced. 

Ground type machine with floating 
shaft I. 8. Lyulenkov and 8. P. Kochnev 
(Stal’, 1961, (6), 478-479) A new type of ingot 
stripper with eccentric shaft is described. Thi 
machine takes 22 sec to strip large ingots with 
a force = up to 600 t. A similar device for 

ts could be designed. 

Study © the melting of transformer steel in 
an arc furnace N. F. Dubrov, I. A. Gorlach, 
and 8. 8. Privalov (Stal’, 1961, (5), 403) A note 
from the Ural Sci. Research Inst. Addition of 
up to 6% ore and up to 3% lime reduced Mn to 
0-1% and Cr to 06-03%. Lancing with pure O, 
reduces C to 0-03-0-04%. Alloying with 8: 
improves 8 removal as does the use of a fram- 
ing slag with >1-5-2%FeO. Si-Mg for de- 
oxidation reduces O, by 15-20%. 

t steelmaking based on 
nuclear power G. Zuliani (J. Four. Hlect., 1961, 
66, March, 85-88) [In French] The economic 
development of the blast-furnace snd the 
increasing use of electric energy for tae reduc- 
tion of iron ore and the conversion of iron to 
steel is described. It is calculated that a 
nuclear power station of 165 mW correspond- 
ing to thermic power of 660 mW could produce 
760 000 t of steel a year. 

Aluminium capped steel W. P. Connor and 
D. J. Miller (AIMME, Proc. OH Comm., 1960, 
43, 4-19) A comprehensive comparison of fully- 
rimmed and Al-capped deep-drawing steel has 
been made at Cleveland Works of Jones and 
Laughlin Steel Corp., an ingot of each type 
from one heat being sectioned for examination 
and a companion ered of <1 yp rolled to sheet. 
The factors compared they sae ere and 
macrostructure to the agate, the yield, 
surface quality, physical properties, and micro- 
structure of the finished sheet. Production and 
cost features are also considered. Al-capped 
steel is shown to be quite satisfactory for 
deep-drawn parts, and affords a 2%, higher 
yield.—e.¥. 

Production of low-alloy converter rail steel 
M. A. Gershgorn, D. 8. Kazarnovskii, I. G. 
Filonov, A. D. Kutsenko, and D. P. Ul’vanov 
(Stal’, 1961, (5), 404-408) A method minimiz- 
ing the use of alloying elements while produc- 
ing durable rails is described on the basis of 
small and large-scale trials. Smal] numbers of 
inclusions spheroidal in shape are encountered, 
N, and O, contents are low, and ores are used 
rather than ferro-alloys or cece cee 

The uction of thick semi-killed steel 
oe . Ya. Skoblo (Stal’, 1961, (5), 414) 

xidation with Fe-Mn(=0-35—-0-6%Mn), 
Fe-Si (=0-12-0-14%Si) and Al (100-120 g/t) 
is used and 10-52 mm plate is rolled direct 
from the ingot. 

The effect of rage on the chromium and 
carbon n stainless steel refining 
A. Simkovich and C 'W. vapril (Trans. Met. 
Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, April, 416-417) A 

oy faites t version of the relationship developed 
ilty is given by log %Cr/%C= —13800/T 
2 7. 76 where the ailtbrlam, concentration of 
C and Cr in the liquid metal at O, saturation is 
expressed as weight per cent and T is the 
absolute temp. of the bath in °K. A summary 
of chemical analyses and measured and calcu- 
lated temp. is given and a close agreement 
would appear to be found. Initially this equa- 
tion related to plain Cr-steels; in the table six 
alloy groups are dealt with the Ni content 
zero and ~4, 8-5, 12, 16-5, and 20%. A 
further modified equation is given in which 
closer T values are found.—c.v. 

Concerning the production of transformer 
stes! S. M. Gnuchev, D. G. Zhukov, N. V. Keis, 
Z. V. Klochkova, P. M. Danilov, and K. N. 
Konovalov (Metallurg, 1960, (6), 18-22) [In 
Russian) A survey of the technology of melting 

metal at different works. 

How to make additions to improve the duc- 
_— of cast steel J. Gibinski and W. Jarocki 

Odlew., 1961, 11, (4), 113-116) Three 
babe Bh of making additions have been tried, 
and method C has been found the most effect- 
ive. The Fe-Mn is put into the converter, while 
the carburizer 1/3 of the Al required, are 
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placed in the bottom of the ladle. The ladle is 
filled to one-third, 1 min is allowed to elapse, 
and when the ladle is half-full, the Fe—Si and 
the remaining 2/3 of the Al are added. Analysis 
of the blown metal: 0-02-0-09%C, 0-03- 

0-10%Mn, 0-04-0-06%8i, 0-08%P, 0-06%S, 
and of the cast steel: 0-22-0-30%C, 0-50- 
0-80°%Mn, 0-17-0-37%S8i, 0-80%P, 0-06%8. 

Increased life of m moulds V. 5S. 
Krasovitskii, E. K. Turchenkova, and R. M. 
Egnus (Stal’, 1961, (5), 475-476). 

A new method of wera ingot moulds with 
petrolatum G. A. Khasin, P. P. Menushenkov, 
A. K. Petrov, B. P. Okhrimovich, V. N. 
Davidyuk, 8. K. Filatov, P. V. Vasil’ev, M. V. 
Loktionov, and Yu. G. "Gurevich (Metallurg, 
1960, (5), 21-24) [In Russian} A new method 
of dressing ingot moulds has been introduced 
at the Zlatoust Metallurgical Works. It con- 
sists of placing pieces of dry petrolatum or 
—_ and other similar substances on the 

ttom of the mould before filling. These melt 
at once and the liquid spreads over the rising 
metal meniscus, evaporates, and ignites. 
Because there is cient oxygen in the 
mould, reducing gases are formed and carbon 
is deposited in a uniform layer on the walls of 
the mould. Results are especially satisfactory 
with stainless steel. 

Use of chemically bonded hot tops at Lukens 
D. E. Grimme and D. K. Matthews (AIM ME, 
Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 43, 162-170) Lukens 
Steel Co. has recently adopted a new hot- 
topping practice in which sand hot-tops are 
rammed im situ around a collapsible former, 
and hardened by the CO, -silicate process. The 
hardening process is discussed and the manu- 
facturing facilities are described. Indications 
are that a 1-2% improvement in yield can be 
obtained over the previous cement hot-top. 

internal stresses in i moulds H. Bihler 
(Stahl Eisen, , 81, March 2, 327) The 
author in collaboration with E. Herrmann 
studied the internal stress conditions in ingot 
moulds made of grey cast iron. The moulds 
were then also tested by methods given by 
F. Stablein and by R. G. Treuting and | Nos T. 
Read. The results obtained are d 

Teeming 4 RY steels V. P. Grleaw, 
V. A. Efimov, atevosyan, V. I. Danilin, 
M, P. Lapshova, V. M. Selivanov, and I. V. 
Lisov (Stal’, 1961, (5), 415-418) Use of syn- 
thetic slag capable of dissolving the oxides 
formed greatly improved the surface quality of 
cast steel. No effect on corrosion resistance was 
produced. 

contro! of ladle refractories R. E. 
Hawster (Indust. Heat., 1960, 27, Sept., 1933- 
1934) Quality control is based on visual 
examination, cross-sectional cuts to check 
voidage or lamination, and evaluation of 
nen refractoriness, bulk density, and size. 
esting of analysis, rupture modulus, and 
reheat of ladle brick, and sonic testing, are 
considered.— K.E.J. 

Ladle lining practice for basic oxygen steel 
B. L. Dorsey (AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 
43, 279-282) The introduction of the basic 
oxygen process at Aliquippa Works of Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corp. necessitated an im- 
provement in ladle linmg performance. The 
development of an improved practice is dis- 
cussed, and performance data are given. 

The method of linings in 
200 pyri ladies N. Pay» bye (Stal’, 1961, 
(5), 412) Bricks laid in an ascending spiral 
from the bottom, using, in part, a special 
wedge- ho a brick, by a process described 

hastens the work by 36% and saves the use of 
key bricks. The process is recommended for 
general adoption. 


eee en ee sae i 
ladle P. K. Morokov (M , 1960, (8), 14) 
{In Russian] A system of hydraulic remote 
control of the two-stoppered 200-260 t teeming 





causes of sticking are described. The walls 
deform in a regular manner, preventing 
sticking. 


PRODUCTION OF 
FERRO-ALLOYS 


Experimental investigation of current den- 
sity of the c L_ Sesventiey 
furnaces I. T. Zherdev and V. Davatts 
(Nauchnye trudy, Dne pedir’ metallurgi- 
cheskii institut, 1959, 40, 33-42) The presence 
was experimentally confirmed of currents in 
the charge materials of a ferroalloy furnace 
melting 45%Fe-Si. For the first time the 
presence was objectively established of the 
presence of currents in charge materials of ferro- 
alloy furnaces melting 75%Fe~Si and Si-Mn. A 
simplified method of measu current 
of charge materials in a y furnace (43- 
47) As opposed to a previously published 
method using two probes, the current density 
of charge materials in a ferroalloy furnace can 
be measured with the aid of a single probe. 
This single-probe method is more rational for 
measuring current density of the charge im- 
mediately adjacent to the furnace electrode. 
Measurement of current density in the meit of 
an electric corundum furnace (49-54) A method 
is described of measuring current density of 
the melt of an electric corundum furnace, with 
appropriate alteration to probe construction, 
to increase operational reliability which can be 
used for more detailed study of current distri- 
bution in the furnace chamber.—a.1.P. 

Concerning the problem of the choice of basic 
e eometrical measurements of a ferroalloy 
urnace 1. T. Zherdev and T. A. boa 
(Nauchnye trudy, Dnepropetrovekii metallurgi 
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Patterson’s equation a=op/EoHB x 10-* the 
higher the tensile venir, 5 (os) and the lower 
the Brinell hardness B) the better is the 
quality (a). Young's modulus (Eo) being prac- 
tically constant effect of heat-treatment, 
structure, and other factors on the tensile 
strength, Brinell hardness and bend properties 
of cast iron is discussed.——P. kK 

inside the TELCO foundry division N. K, 
Chekravarty, Iron Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 
185-191) © foundry, its equipment, and 
atm they wr 8.H.-8. - 

Present state ure prospects develop- 
ment of the Smeral Foundrivs V. Steffck 
(Slévdrenstvi, 1961, ®, (4), 122-125) (In Czech]. 

and of a water-cooled 


cupola R. Sato and e Sato (Imono, 1960, 32, 
Oct. 722-728). Aa 
he B.C.1.R.A. mental cupola installa- 
tion H. J. Leyshon and R. I. Higgins (NM L 
Pilot Plant Symp., 1960, July, 271-278). 
-iron foundry. (T.1.8. Ne.2) 
arris (Technical Information 
Service Canada, 1952, pp.i4; from DSIR, 
TIDU 1961). 

Metters bath foundry J. B. Clarkson, F. 
Spring, and G. Whitney (Castings, 1961, 7, 
April, 17-21). 

The relation of biast qu and combustion 
ratio in cupola K. Ishikawa, I. Saeda, 
and T. Suzuki (Imono, 1960, 32, Sept., 619- 
624). 

Control of air flow to the c . The different 
measuring instruments (J. d'/nj. Tech. Induet. 
Fonderie, 1960, (121), Nov.—Deec., 


enstvi, 1961, 9, (4), 151-152) [In Czech] Pre 
liminary tests showed that additions of CaC, in 





cheskit institut, 1959, 40, 55-71) The method 
suggested makes it possible to choose geo- 
metrica] parameters which, together with high 
resistance, will achieve greatest distribution of 
potentials and currents in charge materials in 
the furnace. Further work is recommended to 
simplify methods of calculation (7 refs). 

increasing ferro-manganese production for 
the T.M.P. 5. N. Sircar (Jron Steel Rev., 1960, 
Tata No., 135-143) A review of Indian Govt. 
plans for vege up of nine Mn plants in 
different parts of the country between 1956 
and 1961, with an overall capacity of about 
172000 t of Fe-Mn per annum by the electric 
process, with relevant data as to equipment 
and its origin, is presented.—s. H.-s. 

Smeiting of 75° Seeeenene with a low 
aluminium content Kh. N. Kadarmetov (Stal’, 
1961, (6), 575) A note che Chelyabinsk. Using 
sulphur- -containing oil-coke fines instead of 
coke fines reduced Al nearly to half, but 
magnetic properties were scarcely improved. 

Low- ore in the smelting of silico- 
manganese Kh. N. Kadarmetov (Stal’, 1961, 
(6), 575) A note from Chelyabinsk and the 
Siberian Met. Inst. Dzhezdinsk ore enriched 
up to 22%Mn is satisfactory. Use of the un- 
enriched ore is not economic. 

The “"-¥ lime and oe! on slag 
viscosity in 
N. L. Zhilo (aur. 1961, (6), a) A note from 
Chely abinsk. Addition of CaF , lowers viscosity 
in slags with 30-35%8i0,. 

Single-stage smelting of silico-chrome from 
chrome ore and q Kh. N. Kadarmetov 
(Stal’, 1961, (6), 575) A note from Chelyabinsk. 
Coke breeze is used without charcoal or CaF 
with a slag of 40-90%S8i0,, and MgO and 
Al,O, about — 

of the ee me in the ‘ew 

tion of bukhin, 
Radomys!’skii, end ' V. I. Vikulov (Stal’, ies, 
(6), 523-525) Use of a rotating bath furnace is 
described, its electrical and mechanical ifi- 
cations being given and operational factors 
dicated. Rotation should begin after 3—4 days. 





ladles at the KMK is explained. Drawings are 


given for the three p 

Continuous casting research at BISRA and 
GNRM G. Fenton, G. Littlewood, and J. 
Zaeytydt (Iron Coal Trades Rev., 1961, 182, 
March 31, 681-685). 

improvement e mm - code & » eontinnens 


Mazun er i 3661, ” (5), 8). 400-411) Various 
improvements of design, lubrication, and 





It is expected that savings will result from the 
production of Si-Ca in such a furnace. 


FOUNDRY PRACTICE 

Practical foundry testing E. Heap (Castings, 
1961, 7, May, 9-15). 

The role of structure in the evaluation of cast 


iron A. Collaud (Koh. Lapok-Ontéde, 1961, 12, 
April, 73-81; May, 97-104) According to 


amounts of 1-3% of the total charge result in 
economies on melting grey cast-iron. The extra 
expenditure of fuel entailed by the use of 
carbide is more than compensated for by 
economies facilitated by —s a higher propor- 

tion of steel scrap in the chi — 

Studies on the meiting — of mangan- 
ese pearlitic maiieable iron M. Susuki’ A. A. 
Hiramatsu, and N. Tsutsumi (Jmono, 1960, 
32, Sept., 625-635) An acid-lined Heroult 
furnace was used to refine cupola iron. Pin- 
holing effects and ae are discussed. 

Grey iron for ace ag of 

UNI 668 G. Cola (Fond. Jital., 1961, 
10, (4), 113-120) [In Italian] The new standard 
meets a need to test the castings rather than 
specimens without sacrificing the international 
standard, which is based on the use of the 
standard specimen. 

The production of biack heart malleable 
castings R. Lamm (Koh. Lapok-Ontéde, 1961, 
12, May, 105-110). 

The effect of thickness on the structure of 
cast iron M. Hajté (Koh. Lapok-Ontéde, 1961, 
12, April, 82-84). 


Good design pays off in zinc and os ea 
castings (Met. Prog., 1960, 78, Dec 123) 

ant the quality 4 cast iron for ingot 

Pt. Be Berezin, V. I. Danilin, A. A. 

ae: 8.8. Elistrator, Fr. F. Zamechnik, P. P. 
Redin (Stal’, 1961, (6), 571-576) Statistical 
data from 4000 closed bottom moulds is used 
to arrive at optimum composition and struct- 
ure. The moulds should be ferritic—pearlitic 
approximating to the eutectic with a hardness 
of 140-150 Brinell. 


grey-iron ag F. 
Walton (Mach. Dein, 1961, 33, March, ‘162- 
164). 


The influence of on graphite 
in titanium cast iren Y. Ueda (Jmono, oe 7 
Oct., 696-702) Ti forms first TiN and then TiC, 
if Ti: is > 4, TIN gives way to TiC which may 
dissolve N,. TiN is associated with flake 
phite and TiC with eutectic graphite. 
Tensile strength and hardness are low in two- 
component areas, high with flaky or eutectic 

graphite alone. 

Nodular iron J. A. Edwards (Iron 

Steel, 1960, 33, 459-461). 
On the shrinkage defects of spheroidal 
irons treated with various 


graphite cast 
or H. Nakamura and T. 
akase (Imono, | 


, 32, Oct., 703-712). 
Applications of ductile irons T. W. Curry 
(Tronworker, 1961, 26, Spring, 22-31). 
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problems. This article 
of the alloying elements in high po gp cast- 
ings and the correlation between the micro- 
structure obtained by heat-treatment and 
mechanical properties. There is a significant 
correlation between mechanical properties of 
steels with tempered martensite microstruc- 
ture and in this connexion the possibility of 


ag amen | qualit ager is suggested. - 
steel Ei 319 N. P. Zhetvin ( , 1961, (8), 
570) A note from ‘Serp i Molot’ and TsNIIT- 


— a-phase should amount to 0-10% and 
rapid ferrite meter is used to indicate the 
for ferrite formers (Cr or Si). 

of the uction of cast-steel 
J. MeConnell (Brit. Found., 


rate in high temperature 
tests of (Imono, 
1959, 32, Oct., 685-689) “The clay substance 
which is added to the moulding sand in the 
mould as the binder turns into the plastic state 
when steel or cast iron is cast. en a sub- 
stance is deformed in the plastic state the com- 
pressive stress varies with the compression 
rate. In this paper the relations between com- 
ive stress and compression rate are 
investigated a specimen of foundry sand 
bonded with bentonite. As the result, it is 
found that the compressive stress of the sand 
specimen is remarkably improved with the 
increase of the compression rate. erie effects of 
the second binder are also investi 
during t ~~ 
J. Goodison an $ 
1960, §3, (11), Nov., 


Ano 
clay-bonded silica sand 
White "sai Found., 


477-479 

The erations of flow properties of synthetic’ 
moulding sands L. Lewandowski (Prz. Odlew., 
1960, 10, (11), 304-316) In this article the 
results of research to establish the most suit- 


able and general fluidity criterion involving 
such factors as homogeneity and others are 


given. 

The reclamation of used sand A. Torlach 
(Iron Steel, 1961, 34, May, 181-182). 

Touees a conan St ont castings J. G. 
Kura (Battelle Tech. Rev., , 9, Dec., 3-7) 
A gating system is defined and the essential 

uirements are given; turbulence must be 

ueed, air entrainment must be eliminated, 
velocity must be decreased, the mould must be 
filled fast enough to sa revent premature freez- 
ing causing defects, thermal gradients must be 
assisted so that shrinkage cavities can be filled 
with molten metal from risers and reproduci- 
bility must be attained. Various illustrations 
are provided relating to these points.—c.v. 

On the shape and setting of the 
shower gate N. Kayama, K. Ri, and H. Okita 
(Imono, 1960, 32, Oct., 690-695). 

Exothermic riser c charges L. Rotter and M, 
Mare&’ (Slévdrenstvi, 1961, 9, (4), 153-154) [In 
Czech} The use of SiC base exothermic mix- 
tures in risers on large castings is shown to 
lead to savings, mainly through a reduction in 
the consumption of liquid steel.—p. F. 

iron sand and and die Qualcast Ltd 
(Times Rev. Indust., 1961, April 22). 


steel 

ry llc Lg — Nov., 18, 352- -356) Con- 
ventional drying furnaces are compared with 

portable electric mould driers. Electric driers 

offer the advantage of requiring less energy and 

reduced drying times.—R.P 

The influence of curing temperature of 

bentonite clay from Gorki near Pinczow on its 

J. Recctlendd (Prz. Odlew., 
, 10, (11), 301-304). 


ite mixtures ‘steal castings made n 00 -hardened benton 9, 


(4), 149-151) [In a thetic mould mix- 
tures containing 16% of were displaced 


by chemically hardened bentonite mixtures in 
the production of grey-iron castings weighing 
up to 4} t. Considerable improvements 
resulted, and productivity increased appreci- 
as The composition of the po eel Tooed 

the tech gy of casti are discussed. 


Increasing the efficiency ot uid steel 
utilization f. Paulitek (S. cor 1961, 9, 
(5), 190) [In Slovak] © redesign of con- 
ventional shapes of castings and the utilization 
of power station grit as heat insulant are cited 
as examples of measures leading to a saving of 
steel in the foundry. Specific cases are dis- 
cussed.—P.F. 

Casting small castings of Hadfield steel into 
che hardened moulds containing 
coal dust L. Rotter (Slévdrenstvi, 1961, 9, (4), 


152-153) (In pe mg 

+ oe n the steel foundry W. 
Sachse Tinf Tech. Indus. Fonderie, 1960, 
(121), Nov.—Dec., 11-15; from Geissereitechn., 
1959, Nov.).—s. H.8. 

GKI&S ingot-mould found 
Iron & Steelworks (Found. Tr 
May 18, 625-631). 

Big investment castings. 11. How they are 
made H. Lefer (Prec. Met. Mold., 1960, 18, 
Dec., 34-35). 

catintered alumina moulds for investment 

—“—, steels F.C. Quigley and B. Bovarnick 
(US Dep. Comm. Rep., 1957, Dec., 1-9). 
Moulds were formed by dipping a pattern into 
an alumina slip and coating with grit to build 
the desired wall thickness. The green moulds 
were dewaxed and fired at 2200°F for 25 min. 
Castings of 1020, 1030, and 4340 alloy steels 
were produced for evaluation purposes. Cast- 
ings had good surface finish, metal quality, and 
dimensional reproducibility. Short-time mod- 
erate temp. — cycles developed adequate 
strength in the finished mould. The process 
appears economically competitive with exist- 
ing precision casting methods.—s.H.-s. 

A contribution to shell moulding V. Vondra4k 
and L. Kuchaf (Sbornik (Ostrava), 1960, 6, 
(8-9), 863-876) [In Czech}. 

moulding in the USSR L. Kelemen 
(Koh, Lapok- , 1961, 12, March, 63-72) 
The preparation of resin-coated sands, the 
machines applied in shell moulding and core- 
making, and the regeneration of used sands in 
the USSR are described with particular refer- 
ence to the shell-moulding plant of the motor- 
cycle works at Kiev.—?. Kk. 

Phenolic resins in shell B. J. W. 
Simpson (Castings, 1960, 6, v., 19, 21). 

cores and sand coating A. W. Ulmer 
(Castings, 1960, 6, Nov., 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 19) A 
general discussion with examples.—c. v. 

Considerations on the use of plastic moulds in 
foundries. 1V D. [turrioz (Met. Hlect., 1961, 25, 
May, 127-129, 131-135) A review of the use of 
plastic moulds in the Evinrude Motors foundry 
at Milwaukee, with data on the details of 
operation throughout the various phases of 
production, and « closing reference to the use 
of plastic moulds at the new Holbrook Steel 
Works of Samuel Osborn & Co. Ltd, Sheffield. 

On the contribution of padding to the sound 
area of the M. Sugiyama and T, Fuku- 
sako (Imono, 1 , 32, Sept., 642-648) Steel 
and non-ferrous metals were used. 

Some difficulties encountered in amg 
heavy steel castings in bentonite mixtures 
Lupaé and V. Kyba (Slévdrenstvi, 1961, 9, 
(5), 186-188) [In Czech) The most frequent 
types of defects in large castings cast into 
green bentonite moulds are discussed, and 
methods of preventing them are considered. 
The use of coatings made from magnesite or 
chrome—magnesite powder, with bentonite and 
dextrin is recommended in parts of the mould 
Per gerne exposed to thermal exposure or 

uid attrition.—r.F. 

Study of the surface of castings K. Katori 
(Rep. . Mech. Lab., (9), 1952, pp.82) [In 
Japanese}. 

Shrinkage defects in iron castings J. H. 
Gittus (Iron Steel, 1960, 33, Nov., 552-555; 
Dec., 584-586). 

On the fine sand marks with a cloudy - 
ance in roller-bearing steel SUJ3 K. chi 
and Y. Matsumoto (Tetsu to Hagane, 1 , 46, 
Dec., 1751-1757). 

Removing sand scabs from castings M. 





Guest Keen 
eJ., 1961, 110, 
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Mare’ (Slévdrenstvi, 1961, 9, (4), 154) [In 
Czech] Methods used in the Smeral foundry in 
Brno for the prevention and removal of sand 
inclusions are discussed with special reference 
to the incidence of such blemishes on using 
chemically hardened green moulds.—pP.F. 

Causes of formation and methods of removal 
of deep scabs on steel castings L. Rotter 
(Slévdrensivi, 1961, 9, (5), 175-178) [In Czech]. 

Noise: the hazard and hearing 
conservation. H. R. Weston (Castings, 1961, 
7, April, 35-45; May, 19-29). 


VACUUM METALLURGY 


Vacuum treatment of Armco iron in the 
ladie N. P. Zhetvin (Stal’, 1961, (6), 522) A 
note from ‘Serp i Molot’. Vacuum treatment of 
rimming steel at 3-300 mm for I-10 min was 
generally unsuccessful. Killed steel at 20-40 
mm for 3—7 min reduced O content (and inclu- 
sions) but not C, Mn, Si, or P. Ladle deoxidized 
metal did better. Armco iron also showed no 


——. 
acuum ing of molten steel K. 
Sanbongi and Y. Omori (Vacuwm Chemistry, 


1960, 8, July, 115-122; from Japan Sci. Rev. 
Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 547) [No 
abstract ].—c.¥.c. 

Experiments on vacuum assing of steels 
L. Széke (Koh. Lapok, 1961, 94, March, 135- 
140; April, 151-156) At ‘Csepel’ Steelworks in 
Hungary, various rimming and killed steels 
were up-hill and down-hill teemed into ingot 
moulds, or poured from one ladle into another 
in a vacuum chamber at a pressure between 
20 and 40 mm. The steels were made in a basic 
lined are-furnace of 8 t capacity. The 0-7—3-6 t 
ingots showed many radial and some axial 
inhomo; yo —P.K. 

The 7 and alloying) process 
W. L. Finlay and C. D. Preusch (AISI pre- 
print, 1961, pp.31) In the DH process, atmos- 
pheric pressure forces molten steel from a ladle 
into a vacuum vessel above, in which degassing 
and alloy addition takes place. Vertical 
reciprocating motion of the vacuum vessel 
forces the molten steel back into the ladle, and 
provides efficient turbulent mixing. Very low 
gas contents can be obtained.—a.w.D.H. 

Vacuum degassing — and its equipment 
R. Fujitaka and M. Yamazoe (Vacuum 

Chemistry, 1960, = July, 107-111; from Japan 
Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 547) 
[No abstract].—c.F.c. 

The recent status of vacuum melting and 
degassing in the steel industry M. Hasegawa 
and 8. Fujinaga (Vacuum Chemistry, 1960, 8, 
July, 123-129; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 547) [No abstract}. 

Influence of vacuum-melting on the struc- 
ture and tensile strength of cast iron M. 
Kikuchi (2ngng. Pap. Graduate School Sci. 
Engng. Waseda Univ., 1960, No.9, Sept., 43- 
90; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 
1961, 7, Feb., 588) [No abstract].—c.F.c. 

The effect of the crucible on the steel during 
vacuum melting A. Adachi and K. Mizukawa 
(Vacuum Chemistry, 1960, 8, July, 102-106; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
7, Feb., 587) This investigation was performed 
to obtain fundamental knowledge of vacuum- 
melting practice. Low-carbon steel was melted 
and held in vacuum in alumina, magnesia, and 
zirconia crucibles for 5 to 120 min and the 
— of contents of various elements were 
as otted against the holding time. The reaction 

tween liquid steel and the crucible in 
vacuum was also considered.—o. F.C. 

An investigation of the influence of the 
different yearn sh < remelting electrochemical 
type on its vacuum ~~ 
N. P. Zhetvin (st 1961, (6), 570) A note 
from ‘Serp i Molot’. Inclusions are much 
reduced and hairlines and microcracks are 
removed by vacuum melting. Impurities, 
especially gases, are much reduced. 

Automatic contro! of vacuum tempering 
furnace H. Nakagawa (J. Vacuum Soc. Japan, 
1960, 3, Dec., 464-470; from Japan Sci. Res. 
Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 550) [No 
abstract }.—o.F.c. 

change of iron-base any 
alloys in vacuum — * 
Kawahata, 


K. Yokota, Y. Sato, T 
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Watanabe (Tetsu to Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1423-1425) Aspects illustrated include the 
e in the amounts of Ni, Co, and Mo and 
the contents of Mn, Cu, and Cr with time. 


REHEATING FURNACES AND 
SOAKING PITS 
soaking pits 


Automation of recuperative 
I. N. El’ke ge = 1961, (6), Yad A note from 
Chelyabinsk. 8 ido, of heating by 15% 
al ns-trequeney ind nduction heating of 

ins- ing of ingots 

for hot-working Y. Putz (Zlectrowdrme, 1800, 
18, Dec., 374-379) The installation and method 
previously used for ingots are applied to drawn 
and rolled bar. The economy of the process is 
— out and compared with radiation 
‘urnaces. Furnace construction for single or 
multi-coils is described, also the use of several 
plants in series or vertical coil operaticn.—r. P. 

Flow and pressure conditions in the pusher 
furnace. Part 1. Thermo-pusher furnaces of the 
Helweg type O. Pa (Arch. Eisenh., 1961, 
32, May, 315-322) [In German] This part des- 
cribes the furnace, gives details — the method 
of eye an ts rovements. 
Part Il. investigations into mode 
pena Bod H, aS pe’ Recent developments 
into the design of pusher furnaces and experi- 
ments with models are described. Part U1. 
T, Narjes, This describes the behaviour of pres- 
sure in a pusher furnace. 


HEAT-TREATMENT AND 
HEAT-TREATMENT FURNACES 


made in the USA on the 
heat treatment 


(Iron Steel, 1960, 
33, July, 383-389) An extract from the revised 
Chapter 3 of the forthcoming second edition of 
Professor Thring’s book “The Science of 
Flames and Furnaces’ is presented. (Sept., 
463-487) The combustion of p ulverized fuel is 
discussed with examples of. its use. (Nov., 
542-546) The combustion of liquid fuel is 
examined, and some combustion systems are 
discussed. (Dec., 596-601) In this concluding 
section, the combustion of liquid fuels is dis- 
cussed, with reference to the pressure jet with 
subsequent secondary air nozzles, calculation 
= bed relation between combustion intensities 
ressure, and the combustion of liquid fuel 
plets. The ideal conditions for oil- firing are 
pe a (190 refs). 
Radiation heat exchange in the 
furnace Jen Shih-cheng (Acta Met. Sin., 1958, 
3, (4), 290-299; from Sci. Techn. Sci., 195 
(2), 73) The formula for heat exchange is 
derived and compared with another previously 
advanced. 
E ments on the thermal radiation of flame 
C. Codegone (*Atti deila Academia delle 
Scienze di Torino, 1954-55, 89, 345-349) 
Results are reported of experiments made on & 
burner for an aircraft jet engine, from which 
it appears that the relation between the 
thermal radiation of flame described in a 
previous note is approximately verified. 
Oil- furnaces J. A. Taylor (Met. Ind., 
1961, 98, March 3, 163-166). 
heat-treatment furnaces (Jron Steel, 
1961, May 19, 208-209) A new type Mathi- 
son ‘portable cover, clean fired, heat- 
treatment furnace installed at the Coatbridge 
roll foundry of R. B. Tennant Ltd, suitable for 
heavy steelworks practice, is briefly described. 
. he-line’ with silicon 
elements Carborundum Co. (Advanced Mat. 
Techn., 1960, 3, Jan., 4-5) A heating element 
made of self-bonded silicon carbide which has 
the property of increasing in resistance at a 
slow uniform rate throughout its useful life is 
described. By means of this furnaces can be 
operated across the line without using costly 
transformers. The element and a cross-section 
of a furnace with the element in situ are shown 
and various examples of operating conditions 
in metallurgical and ceramic fields are given. 
Establishment of for 
heat treatment in the mill following 
changeover of the furnaces to gas P. Zhetvin 


(Stal’, 1961, (6), 559) A note from ‘Serp i 
Molot’. Difficulties met with are noted. 
Electronic installation ay mmed 
control of the thermal n thermal 
treatment furnaces. | B. aa A. Simon, 8. 
Kovacs, I. Lazar, C. Boanca, and A. Chirila 
(Inst. Politeh. Cluj. Lucrari Stiint, 1960, 289- 
296) An electronic installation has been 
tion of for programmed automatic regula- 
tion of the thermal régime within methane- 
furnaces for annealing and other heat- 
pote Beso = | comparison of thermocouple 
potentials at the control point in the furnace 
and at the corresponding programming point, 
@ servomechanism contoliol electronically 
governs the methane flow rate.—-m.L. 
Electronic installation for automatic reguia- 
tion of temperatures in heat treatment furnaces 
A. Simon, St. Kovaes, and I. Helgiu (Inet. 
Politch. Cluj. Luerari Stiint, 1960, 337-341) 
An electronic installation for automatic con- 
trol of the constant final temp. in heat-treat- 
ment furnaces has been developed which does 
not use any moving parts with the exception 
of an ordinary relay. All problems of transla- 
tion at the slow and small continuous poten- 
tial differences of the thermocouples as well as 
the regulation processes are resolved by elec- 
tronic means only, with no delays and con- 
tinuously, with high precision and sensitivity. 
Heat treatment and of iron and 
steel T. G. Digges and . Rosenberg (NBS 
Monograph 18, 1960, Oct. 3, pp.40). 
Heat stainless steel B. A. Rou- 
- (Met. Treatment, 1961, 28, March, 105- 
). 


Heat treatment of cast stainiess steels. ! 

6 P. James (Prec. Met. Mold., 1960, 18, Dec 
6, 38). 

New furnace heat treats stainless steel for 
the B-70’s C. Lambesis (Met. Treating, 1961, 
12, April-May, 15, 32) Brief description of a 
gantry furnace recently placed in operation at 

North American Aviation and believed to be 
the largest and most modern used for heat- 
treating heat-resisting stainless steel. Together 
with the draw furnace, it is 60 ft high, 8 ft in 
dia. It is electrically heated and can heat a 
—- load to 2050°F within + 10°F. 


carbide 

die steels during heat treatment K. Sachs (Met. 
Treatment, 1961, 28, Feb., 59-62; March, 115- 
119; April, 157-164) In the first part the author 
compares vertical and horizontal q 
techniques and their effect on distortion. 
furnace is then described which imposes a 
linear temp. gradient on test specimens. The 
distortion produced by quenching from such a 
temp. gradient is studied and it is concluded 
that the distortion is due to y-« transforma- 
tion. The effect of specimen shape and size or 
distortion upon martempering is described, in 
the second , and the effect of homogenizing 
anneal is discussed. The author deals in 
the last part with the effect on distortion of 
different forging methods, heavier deformation 
in forging and a structures. He concludes 
with a di ible practica] measures 
for minimizing distortion. —A.H.M, 


Spheroidizing in bail-bearing steel due to iso- 
thermal wandlorseation E. Miyoshi and K. 
Kawano (Tetsu to Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1376-1377). 

Effect of heating rate in heat treatment 
stee! sheets for (Effect of heating 
rate in heat treatment. 111) S. Sakui and 
Mori (Tetsu to Hagane, 1960, 46, Dec., 1740- 
1744). 





Mayer (T'ratt. Term. Met., 1960, 3, Nov.—Dec., 
3-18) {In Italian] An examination is reported 
of the effect of hardening temp. on the mech- 
anical properties of various case-hardened Ni- 
bearing steels. Data are presented which will 
facilitate the choice of heat-treatment con- 
ditions which ensure the best core and case- 
hardened layer conditions. In addition, the 
effect is described of heat-treatment at temp. 
between the critical points As, and Ac, on low- 
temp. properties of 9%,Ni low-C steels. 

Heat treatment of welded joints between runs 
of high tensile steels H. Tauscher and H. 
Buchholz (Schweissen Schneiden, 1961, 13, 
June, 230-233) [In German]. 
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Hot extruded bali bearing steel M. Ueno and 
8. Ikeda (T'eteu to Hagane, 1960, 46, 
1377-1379) After giving the working and heat- 
treatment history of the specimens, their 
bending stress and microhardness are illus- 
trated eae gad the iogarithm of cycle 
to flaking are 

Evaluation of the ‘effect of mechanical work- 
pon el te me yp ce wigan ty 


Festcin eoeated A nah wy 1959, Oct. s 
541-549). 

The relation re ee o of 

penn shy and the heat 

a, Age Lorene (Slévdrenstvi, 1961, 9, (@), 
132-138) (In Czech} Detailed 
studies were made of the Ni-Cr-Mo eel 
30ChN3MA, and of a 12%Mn steel subjected 
to various heat-treatments. The relation 
between the characteristic features of the frac- 
ture surfaces and the heat-treatments giving 
rise to them are discussed.—pP.F. 

Effect of heat treatment on 18-12 stainiess 
steel containing zirconium T. Adachi, M. 
Tokizane, and T. Mori (T'eteu-to-Hagane, 1960, 
46, Aa 1002-1404). 

flect of heat treatment on ure 
onan of 12% chromium 
steels T. Fujita and T. Sasakura (Tetsu to 
Hagane, 1960, 46, Gopt.. I aaa ~908). 

n the anneal hardeni 

te ary of a 3041 ‘ope PB tee oo 
Y. i (Teteu to Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1401-1402) The effect of rolling temp. and the 
variation of hardness with different poamemayye 
temp. after deformation at various temp. are 
illustrated by graphs. The increased percentage 
in yield and tensile strength due to annealing 
at 450°C after deformation is shown. 

Relation between hardenability and solution 
of carbide of carbon low alloy steels M. 
Nishihara, T. Nakano, 8. Kita, and M. 
Makoika (Tetsu to Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1425-1426) Jominy hardenability curves are 
shown. Other aspects dealt with include the 
relation between the austenitizing condition 
and the carbon content in austenite and the 
quenched cooling velocity in relation to 
quenched hardness. 

hardening of low-carbon steel 
M. Klesnil and R. Ryé (Met. Treatment, 1961, 
28, Feb., 63-73, 76) Structural changes of a 
supersaturated solution of a-iron in heat- 
treating experiments with a low carbon steel. 
It is concluded that the maximum in the hard- 
ness curve coincided with the pre-precipitation 
state and that a stable structure is produced 
by cold work and by hardening at two different 


temp.— A. H.M. 

_< on anneal petening of carbon steel 
(Bull, Yamagata Univ., 1960, 6, 
March 249-274; from Japan Sei. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. ae 1961, 7, Feb., 590) [No abstract}. 
contro! duri temperature 
ontan R. W. Krogh (Met. Treating, 1961, 
12, April-May, 10, 11, 23, 32) The author 
indicates the importance of dew- -point and 
atmosphere in certain high temp. carburizing 
applications. Carbon dew-point temp. relation- 
Dips are discussed and the author outlines his 
riences mer neagee se the advantages of dew- 

oo every Leber d at the generator.—-A.H.™M. 
Structure of and carbo-nitrided 
cases 8S. R. Bann and peg Py L. Grube (Met. 
Prog., 1960, 78, Dec., 86-90) Electron micro- 
scopical investigations showing the existence 
of three ty of surface conditions—normal, 
overcarburized, and decarburized—are des- 
eribed, and the characteristics of each type 


explained. (an toneieies @ high 

in 

uency wh surtace-hardening of 

steel. 11. H. Nishimura and 

Kitanaka (Suiyokwai-Shi, 1960, 14, Dec., 220- 
223) Specimens of 0-05%C steel were quenched 
from 730°C and aged at 0°, 25°, 36°, 50°, 63°, 
and 75°C, and their hardnesses were measured. 
From the results the age-hardening of a-iron 
was observed. The phenomena of age-hardening 
are discussed ,—cC.¥F.c. 


Fundamental study of uency surface 
hardening. 17. On the wee strength of 
surtace hardened special steels 8. Ishida and Y. 


Sakai (Rep. Tokyo Metropol, Ind. Res. Inst., 
1960, Sept., 34-39; from Japan Sei. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 551) [No abstract). 
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Rapid of steels on heating by — 
V. 1. Prosvirin and B. Ya. 
Tarasov (lzvest. AN Otdel. Tekhn. Met. 4 
Toplivo, 1961, (2), 132-140) The possibility is 
ae of m of achieving nitriding in the heat- 
process by — with 
euichion. H concentrations @ con- 
Nicrable depth of diffused layer can be obtain. 
ed for a time of from a few sec to 1-2 min. 
Nit phases which form are described 


(23 as. LP. 
nitriding = an i die 
surface H. K. Barton (Pree. Met. Mold., 1960, 
18, Dee., 31-33) The ‘Lubric-Case’ process is 
described wherein a soft nitriding, or second 
tempering, is carried out in a Cassel type salt 
bath at ~570° and an exceedingly thin case 
(<0-00lin) is produced. This surface is not 
very hard but is exceptionally smooth and it is 
virtually impossible to produce galling, far less 
seizure. 


siticon accelerate decarburization? P. 
Payson (Met. Prog., 1960, 78, Dee., 78-81) In 
the work described, the author found no effect 
of Si on the decarburization of mecium.-C alloy 
steels. The Si is shown to promote separation 
of ferrite from austenite on cooling; the excess 
ferrite on the surface of steels high in Si is not 
due to decarburization, and the effect can be 
negated by addition of elements added to 
increase weeny anes 


Continuous Ly yg Leyland 
Motors Ltd (Iron Steel, Nov., 547). 
A of whiteheart iron in 


iron ores J. C. Wright, W. J. Elder, and J. C. 
Billington (JISI, 1961, 199, Dec., 333-342) 


aon conesting V. J. Gibbons (Sh 
yr. J. Gi ns (Sheet 
Metal Ind., 1961, 38, May, 341-348). 
and practices for making 


Principles wuap ibe 
carbon steei »y sponeet-enneting we de 
Blickwede (AISI Preprint, 1961, pp.29) The 





decarburization-ar ing of steel coils to 
make celain enamelling sheet is described 
from the tieal and practical viewp 


The main items discussed are the practices for 
open and tight winding of coils, the used 
for decarburizing, and 
the process.—c. F.C. 


Continuous cycle 


in annealing 
A. G. Sturrock r Wire Wire 
March, 340-342). 
Computerized control of a continuous anneal- 
po bag R. H. Smith (Blast Furn., Steel Plant, 
1961, 49, June, 529-535). 

On the annealing effect in commercial silicon 
steel sheets K. Haga and H. Mizuno (Sci. Pap. 
Inst. Phys, Chem. Res,, 1960, 64, Sept., 285- 
294) [In English } The properties of 
sheets containing ~4-5%Si are improved by 
annealing in H, with i of 
temp. For in air, the permeability at 
low fields is notably increased for high-grade 
sheets only at temp. of 700-850°C (13 refs). 


M pees conan C.D. Goshen, jan. (ASH 
STP 1959. 288-320) A review is presented 


which is claimed to be concerned only with 
heat-treatment in an applied field, and, after a 
survey of general considerations, it examines 
the annealing of solid-solution alloys, and = 
mene to consider theories of mi 

. the stress-magnetostriction t fr, 
the ordering theory, and the directional-order 
theory, which last is claimed to explain the 
constricted or Perminvar loop which regularly 
appears in materials which respond to mag- 
netic annealing. The precipitation alloys, 
ferrites, the magnetic properties of thin films, 
and low-tem: ture magnetic annealing are 
also disc —8.H.-8. 

How to increase the rate oe 
Steininger (Hutnik, 1961, 28, A 85-91 
bottleneck being the time of retention in the 
lead bath, any steel requiring more than 30 sec 
is unsuitable for needle wire-drawing. To 
estimate it, the neganing and the end of iso- 
thermal decomposition of austenite is plotted 
against time and temp. and these two curves 
show whether the decomposition takes place 
at 450 "350°C in lew than $0 ce If it does not, 
the wire has to be led ted electric- 
ally by resistance or ledestion. 

Development of hag poor no of continuous 
patenting and etching of wire on a thermal- 


Prod., 1960, 
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the major problems of . 


(oy 50) A A note fi ? naif sag T Mole’. Various 

pa sin brighinese of bright quenched 
steel parts, due to deterioration of A acai 
oll by thermal Sebaeotiies M. ara, 


Tamura, and M. Tanaka (J. Metal Finish. Soc. 
= 1960, 11, Nov., 629-632; from Japan Sci. 

Rev. Mech, Elect. Eng.., 1961, 7, Feb., 551) 
[No abstract ].—c.¥r.c. 


for rationalizing 
gress ( rattamenti Term. Met., 1960, 3, 
ov.-Dec., 36-42) [In Italian} The tech 


deformation speed. Crystallographic examina- 
tion showed the crystal sizes and configurs- 
tions to be related to the various states, i.e. the 
oscillatory and steady states as well as the 


aoe deformation 


n forging 
V. Valorinta (Obr. Plas., 1960, 2, 

(1), 59-71) The author points out that as 
deformation proceeds, the metal structure will 
contain work-hardened as well as recrystallized 
stress relieved grains. Consequently the flow 
ist depends on the relative proportions 





pen sh principles on which the oleodynamic 
method is based are described with the aid of 


di and illustrations. 
on of 9% W-Cr-V series 
ai Sepe 74 8 ‘ —_ (Tetsu to Hagane, 
1960, Sept., 1374-1 ‘ye 
FE ag cmon 


tempering of 
barat orgings: GW Furnaces Ltd 
Crom See 1960, 576-577, Aiheet 


ing on 
ats "pe eteet of prestcias gre ey and M. 
Cohen (Trans. ASM Quart., 1961, 54, March, 


72-83) This investigation comprises an attempt 
to improv e the strength of AISI 4340 by acom- 
bination of thermal-mechanical treatments 
consisting of hardening, tempering, st . 
and retempering. Straining increases strengt 
and decrease ductility, with return of a yield 
point. As retempering - is raised, these 
effects are enhanced until a maximum in 
strength and a minimum in ductility are 
reached, when yield-tensile strength ratio 
becomes unity and stable elongation (plastic 
elongation to the maximum load) drops to 
zero, even though the total elongation is still 
epp preciable. The electron micrographs indicate 
tt the carbides in the mart martensite 
are dissolved and reprecipitated by the 
straining and retempering. The accompanying 
yield point phenomena are attributed to 
effecting locki of dislocations by a re- 
distribution of the carbon and/or carbides. 


FORGING, STAMPING, DRAWING 
AND PRESSING 


investigation of vibro-insulation of the 


foundations of ge | hammers under 
conditions V. F. Shcheglov and V. V. 
(*Kuznechno-Stampov, 1960, (9), 21-26). 

Vibro-insulation of drop hammers at the 
T Combine Works G. I. Bezzubyi 
(*Kuznechno-Stampov, 1960, (9), 26-31). 

F de la Haumont (Aciers 

péc., 1960, Dec., 36, 101-103). 
Precision forging. The formation of rifling in 
small arms barrels by a precision ing pro- 
cess L. R. Beesly (Machinery, 1960, $7, 
Nov. 16, 1145-1148). 

Forging research in Sweden E. Tholander 
(Met. Treatment, 1961, 28, March, 89-94) The 
author describes the forging laboratory at 
Eskilstuna and details some of the researches 
carried out there. These include tests on lead 
with plain tools and with closed dies. A study 
is briefly reported of the scaling and dvcar- 
burization of heated steel.—-a.H.™. 

Precision forging of steel shafts R. Speck 
(Met. Treatment, tn 28, March, 95- ns ee 


Effect of streak flow on Rew 
treatment Y. Yasuda, K. Fujii tsuki, | 


H. Hirata (Teteu to Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1356-1357) Details of samples used are iven 
and the conditions of quenching and b 
ae tabulated. 

ment for cold 


torging eet 1 De D. Felten (Wire, 1960, 
(48), oe 135). 
sa research study on t the hot deformation of 
Rossard and P. Blain (Obra. Plas., 
a, t (1), 7-58) The authors are concerned 
with the behaviour of specimens both under 
torsion and tension and considering such factors 
as.stress, strain, strain rate, temp. and 
mode of deformation. It was found that for a 
given deformation the stress remained con- 
stant, independent of deformation. This would 
occur following initial oscillations. An equa- 
tion could be evolved connecting stress t and 
oo of deformation (dg/dt) independent of 
formation, in the form: t=t, {ag/at)*, n 
being @ coefficient expressing sensitivity to 


Kurin 


Pins 


December 1961 


of the two groups. This in turn depends on the 
forging method and temp. As a result of tests 

ied out the author has evolved equations 
relating flow resistance to deformation rate 
and temp. Furthermore the author observes 
that the flow resistance of alloy steel depends 
on the effect of the alloying elements on the 
structure rather than on the amount of these 
elements. 

Fabrication aids tomorrow’s sheets M. F. 
Garwood (SAEZ J., 1960, 68, Sept., 59, 60) The 
author briefly reviews recent advances in cold 
forming in steel and predicts that this process 
will replace many hot forging and machining 
operations. Cold extrusion of steel is given as 
an important example. Two new heat-treat- 
ment processes are also described. These are 
carbonitriding and suspended carburization. 

The use of yy bow the cold heading of 
fastener elements fF. ) adyzhenskaya, O. A. 
Ryabchikova, L. I. Fudim, 
kova, and L. Ya. Lapshin (Stal’, 
471-474). 


V. A. Chetvert- 
1961, (5), 


Production procedures at the Beacon works 
of John Thompson Motor Pressings Ltd (Sheet 


Metal Ind., 1961, 38, March, 162-170; May, 
320-329). 
Forming of metal sheet and biank material 


G. Chauvelin (Europ. Masch. Markt., 1960, 10, 
(11), 25-27) The design of blanking and form- 
ing tools from densified wood and metal is dis- 
cussed, Using this material, working is similar 
to that with other blanking tools although the 
arrangement of the tool is inverted; the — 
ing stroke must be rather short and the 
tration of punches into the die must be ane 
to a min. (0-3—0-5 mm) but with this limitation 
it can be used on mechanical, hydraulic, or 
even screw percussion presses. Densified woods 
have a degree of self-lubrication; with stainless 
steel and duralumin a tallow-castor oil mixture 
is suitable.—c. v. 

Effects of hot-coid working on high speed 
steels R. F. Harvey (Cobalt, 1961, 11, June, 
36-37) The hot pressing of M—2 and M-6 high- 
speed steels results in deformation which 
occurs in the metastable austenitic condition. 
This results in work hardening and less eusten- 
ite being retained in the martensite matrix. In 
consequence the Rockwell hardness, at room 
temp., is about 2 points higher than those for 
the air-cooled ie -A.W.D.H. 


Sheet-metai and po Ww. G. 
Cass (Sheet Metal oy my ° 671. 874) The 
article summarizes recent researches in the 
USSR. 

Sheet metal data sheet-—9. Press-tool 

wre J. W. Langton (Sheet Metal 
ar 1960, 37, Sept., 691-692). 
of high-speed transfer 
pe... F. Meyercordt (Wire, 1960, (48), 136—- 
140). 

Tough ceramic tools can through 
steel Carborundum Co. dvanced Mat. 
Techn., 1960, 3, Jan., 8-9) ‘Stupalox is an Al- 
oxide material essential’ y Al,O,; it is poly- 
crystalline and is produced *by the simul- 
taneous application of heat and pressure to the 
powder. Its strength and toughness is main- 
tained up to 2000°F and it is self-bonded and 
contains no vitreous phase; there are no dis- 
continuities or irregularities. Various uses are 
discussed, single point cutting tools, balls, 
rollers for bearings, etc. It has a compressive 
strength of 400000 psi, is non-magnetic, and 
although it possesses a high thermal conduc- 
tivity, this is much lower than other metallic 
cutting tools. Chemically it is unattacked by 
most acids, gases, and alkaline solutions, and 
oxidizing and reducing atmospheres have no 

preciable effect. Various shapes and sizes 
can be obtained by diamond grinding and 
fabrication with epoxy resins is considered. 


61, (5), 


yn works 
td (Sheet 
10; May, 


material 
1960, 10, 
nd form- 
al is dis- 
s similar 

h the 
e blank- 
he pene- 
reduced 
mitation 
aulic, or 
d woods 
stainless 
mixture 


Blanking and for can lids and drum ends 
J. Waller (Austr. Mach. Prod. Eng., 1960, 13, 


Dec., 29-31). 

Gold squeezing square shanks M. Olszewski 
(Obr. Plas., 1960, 2) 127-136) 

A classification of defects in press worked 
parts B. Kwasniewski (Obr. Plas., 1960, 2, (1), 
87-105) The author evolves a - of letter 
and number combinations describing 
defects. The letter would Aeomibe type, e.g. 
forged, extruded, the first digit of the number 
would describe a general grouping, e.g. dimen- 
sional error, surface fault, the second digit a 
sub-division of this group, e.g. uneven thick- 
ness, flaking, and so on. A similar notation is 
applied to the causes of the various faults. 


29, (26), 17-24, 383-390) 

out in collaboration with the Forsch- 
ungsgeselischaft Blechverarbeitung on prob- 
lems in sheet bending gave rise to the following 
ideas, which suggest ways in which the stress- 
ing of the material and the work required in 
right-angled cold bending can be calculated 
beforehand for the various bending processes 
and machines with greater accuracy than was 
possible with the methods and formulae hither- 
to in use.——8. H.-8. 


Recent any ay in ive forming 
and welding in U.B.A. (Si Metal Ind., 


1960, 37, Sept., 681-682). 
Tools methods wy ws metal 
< Waller (Mech. World, 1960, 1 Dec., 514— 


19). 

"naeeeas as an asset for good drawability 
R. L. Whiteley, D. E. Wise, and D. J. Blick- 
wede (Sheet Metal Ind., 1961, 38, May, 349-353) 
Blanks from various coils of steel sheet were 
subjected to several p ng operati and 
fewer breakages occurred in the steels with the 
higher strain ratio, though the ductilities were 
comparable. Thus it was concluded that the 
strain ratio of the metal, as well as its stretch- 
ability, influence its drawability.—a.w.p.H. 

The use of an electrical ue model to 

the in the deformation 
zone of drawi 





ng I. N. Nedovizii, I. M. Gel’fand, 
and V. F. Al’ter (Stal’, 1961, (6), 567-570) The 
principles of construction of the model are 
given and the calculations are presented. Rate 
of increase of temp. is shown to decrease with 
increased drawing speed. 

Perfecting the process of the hot drawing of 
wire and vos N. P. Zhetvin (Stal’, 1961, (6), 
559) A note from ‘Serp i Molot’. Steel R18 is 
best heated to 500-600° and drawn at 280- 
320° or at 460-600° as a fall of ductility is 
observed at 340-440°. 

Ae Sasseeaeeen f Se ane uid lubricants 
for drawing rods and wire N Ay meen (Stal’, 

(6), 559) A note from ‘Serp i Molot’ 
jointly with NEFTEGAZ. Various soaps were 
used with salts and alkyl sulphates. 

A new test method for determination of 
y- of metals R. L. Kegg (Trane. 
ASME, 1961, 83B, May, 119-124). 

The evaluation of sheet for deep drawing 
R. Pearce (Sheet Metal Ind., 1960, 37, Sept., 
647-652, 660) The author describes the test 
methods practised by most motor-car-body 
press shops. He details the tensile test of mild 
steel and outlines other tests such as hardness, 
metallographic, and chemical analysis. He 
then surveys a number of simulative tests and 
concludes by a Sponges wate the three basic 
forming methods pe mene ag shop, 
namely, stretching, teens 

A method of drawi force for 


pry py ogee utnik, 1961, 28, (3), 
107-113) W. Lueg and A. Pomp’s formula for 


caleulating drawing force from Brinell hard- 
ness is applicable to bars or very thick 
wires. In case of the ordinary wire, the 
measurement of Brinell hardness being im- 
ponstigaiiins the drawing force has to be caleu- 
ated from the tensile strength and degree of 


modern of wire D. van 
fre, 1000, Aug. 127-131; Oot. 


of wire drawing. 5. 
drafts C. P. Bernfoeft (Wire Ind., 


1960, 27, Nov., 1103, 1125) A brief mathe- 
matical presentation of examples, statistics, 
and age —~8.H.-8. 


stainless steel 
ate — 1960, ie May, 143) 
apanese] (No Summary].—J.B. *e 

Stiffness : @ quality control measure- 
ment for wire N. W. Roberts (Wire Wire Prod., 
1960, 35, March, 350-351). 

control in the wire industry E. F. 
Jubb (Wire Ind., 1960, 27, Nov., 1105-1107) 
Wire-drawing, annealing, galvanizing, etc., 
statistical quality control, and practical 
operation are briefly reviewed.—s.H.-8. 

An experimental in into the cold 
extrusion of steel H. L. D. » M. T. Wat- 
kins, and J. McKenzie (Sheet Metal Ind., 1961, 
38, April, 253-283) The authors report studies 
of the extrusion pressure, metal flow during 
deformation, and the mechanical properties of 
the extruded component. Process parameters 
studied include tool geometry, lubrication, 
-_ _ steel itt slug Ys 

eoqent ion. "Timsinations. of the pro- 
= aoe rev: by the results of their investi- 
gations; they include material flow and tool 
overstressing.— a. H.M. 

Cold and hot precision extrusion of metais 
R. A. Quadt (Obr. Plas., 1960, 2, (1), 107-125) 
The author reviews the Pp in precision 
extrusion development pointing out that 
specialized techniques allow the production of 
complex shapes from the more difficult metals 
such as hard Al alloys, steels, ete. 

Cold extrusion of small symmetrical and 
asym oO. Mey (Sheet Metal 
Ind., 1961, 38, May, 335-340) The punching of 
small components from steel strip is discussed. 
It is demonstrated that the best results in cold 
extrusion pr are obtained when the 
sage degreased, and that the metal should 

ee reiens to flow more slowly than is possible 
with an eccentric press.—Aa.W.D.H. 

Too! materials for the cold-extrusion process 
A. W. F. Comley (Sheet Metal Ind., 1961, 38, 
March, 190-207) The selection of tool materials 
in the light of already published deta from 
sources throughout the world is considered, 
details of defects to be found in tool steels are 
discussed, and recommendations made fonheat- 
treatment practice, with a suggestion that for 

unch and die work Mo high-speed steel would 
S a suitable material for the punch and car- 
bide for the die.—s.H.-8. 








Phosphate angiing 08: and lubricating steel for 
cold extrusion D (Sheet Metal Ind., 
1961, 38, March, 171-189, 207). 


ROLLING MILL PRACTICE 

The contribution of the steelworks to the 
increase cf yield in rolling mills O. Bohud 
(Hutnik, yrs 11, (5), 211- ~217) [In Czech] The 
paper and deal with 
the effect of | pots is production technology 
on the quality and dimensions of ingots, and 
the bearing of these variables on the rational 
utilization of metal in the rolling mill. 

Study for the of work in & 
mechanical ment of a roiling mill J. 
Fernandez Fernandez (Met. Electr., 1960, “a, 
Oct., 92-104) A aay of rationalization ne 
tooling section of t e department with 10 
and ‘conpamaive data on Belgian, French, 
American, and German equipment for five 
classes of por paces and alloys.—s.#.-s. 

Cc. W. 


of flat 
» 1960, 37, Sept., 


the and of 
flat rolling. 7 C. W. Starling ( etal Ind., 
1961, 38, March, 211-218) A chapter of the 
author’s textbook, with measurement 
of rolling load and torque, presents methods of 
measuring load, followed by details of various 
mechanical, hydraulic, and electrical load 
meters. Similarly, after considering 
torque, details are given of 
mechanical and electrical ere can be 
used for torque measurement. 8 (A) 
252) In this contribution the a 
exclusively with the planetary mill. A 
ton of te mills given together with 
mechanics of the rolling operation. Merits and 
uses of the mill are discussed, in particular the 
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possibility of it ping several stands in a 
oe rolling ine 


in the 
rolling process 
nauch, + . fotografi inematografii, 
1958, 3, (5), Sept.-Oct., 363- 367) A new 
method epplying e principle of ‘combination 
filming’ is presented to show the metal defor- 
mation in rolling by filming the deformations 
of a co-ordinate grid superimposed on the side 
surfaces of rolled specimens, making it possible 
to show metal flow at the sides of a strip. 
Internal areas were, however inaccessible to 
this method. Special specimens with holes for 
filming transmitted light, instead of reflected 
light, were made for investigating the deforma- 
tion process inside a strip, and were passed in 
front of a special transparent matt screen, 
illuminated by transmitted light from spot- 
lights. The process and conclusions to be 
derived 
The 
rolling J. F. bE ar A aod K, Bayley 
M Ind., 1961, ril, 242-246) The 
paper indicates ‘ie rj development of 
reactive and resistive methods for attenuating 
and controlling variation in gauge and profile 
of rolled sheet. The prestressing tec ones 
outlined and it is shown that it is 
continuous bar mills with short rol 
the a oti rolling Soo: hes (Acta M 
i-yu (Acta Met. 
Sin., 1958, 3, (4), 406-313; from Se. Abs. 
China Techn, Sci., 1959, (2), 72). 
nm of the surtace in rolling, 
into account the elastic deformation 
A. IL. Tselikov (Stal’, 1961, (6), 526-527). 


of . 

Matta (*Bull. Sci. de U' Assoc’ Ing. Electr., 
sortie de l’Inst. Electrotech. Montefiore (Bull. 
AIM), 1959, April-May, (4-5), 323-342) The 
Brown- Bovery id method of voltage la- 
tion and wave-form operation in a hot ro 
mill is described, with the principal circuits 
recommended based on 40 years’ —<perenee on 
continuous mills and is follo ywed by a ———. 
tion of their use in reversing mille 
years’ experience with the late latter. The average 
reactive power with the use of rectifiers 
determined for the full control range from 0 to 

100% is presented.—s. 1.-s. 

8.G. iron rolis A. Sprencl (Hutnik, 1961, 11, 
(5), 219-223) {In Cubch] 4 8.G. iron rolls pro- 

duced in Czechoslovakia are classified, and the 

rformance of some in is discussed, 

uch rolls are suitable for most rolling pur- 
Lg acannon sa sg hegreadle so Prob- 
able future dev n the pr and 
use of 8.G. iron rola are considered —P.¥, 


pee pore Gene design for rolling car- 
ean G. Nekrasov (Stal’, 1961, 
p na 541-54 o Soe Factors taken into account in 





automatic electrowelding M. M. Fi 
(Stal’, 1961, (6), 536-538) Instead of PP 


apan 

1961, 7, Feb., 473) Oreck of a 

steam- heated roli was studied. Rates o safe 

heating for rolls closed at the ends can be 
calculated. 


Centralized iubrication for 32in billet mili 
A. E. Annable (Iron Steel, 1961, 34, May, 166— 
171). 

ws Vy wg > mills 4 Fuji tron and 

8. Haraguchi, H. i, and K. 
we ee "Hyoron, 1960, 42, 

1046; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Electr. Eng., 

1961, 7, Feb., 550) [No abstract]).—c.¥.c. 
ae on a precision mili H. Suzuki 
. Hashizume (Seimitu ag 1960, 26, 
on. "00 879, from pore Sei. . Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., $60) A special sail 
for rolling coelinvar watch was studied. 

Automatic drive control used in a Swiss con- 

merchant and rod mili L. Walter 
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Wire rg adn ne 1961, 36, May, 606-607, 
7-658) pad ni layout preci- 
sion wire ‘Ludwig von 


Holt Boeslvorke Ac. 

is deworibed, with dniaon contro oom, mata 
Se er ee rotating shears, 

with diagrams of mill arrangement and hook- 


of wire rod defects: their 
occurrence and G. Earnshaw (Wire 
Wire Prod., 1961, 36, May, 591-592, 594-596, 
645-656 


8. H.-S. 
"% briet 


The of wire 
Mel Oe Mash 101-108, April ir1e4) 
i , ’ jas H ’ ox 


i 
E 


k 
z 
3 
3 
§ 
K 


iding a certain n’ 
a conad chan Gale antennae chad 


Stainless steel and ‘spring soe! 
= 7 K. Kayser (Wire, 1960, (48), Aug., 149- 
5 


sth ra othe Nachr., Isl, (162), 1) 


(In }. 

Gonsett developments (Jron Steel, 1960, 33, 
Dec., 588-594). 

Fully automatic sheet — F. J. Littell 
Machine Co. (Iron Steel, Nov., 556- 
557) In the equipment described, , and 
built by Bren Manufacturing Co. for the 
foe bao" creration is fully eg os 

luding pallet , hoisting, lowering, 
and ejection of the The looded pallet 


vot thee, R. V. L revesng = 


0. Vv. vskii (Stal’, 1961, (6), 528-534) 
The types of automation devices are leas 
productive than manual control. New 
ters are now worked out which 
should era waueae an A system 
pom @ computer ups and sensing 
is described. 


on the electric installations of sheet 
mille A. Honeh (Hutnik, 1961, 11, (4), 


168-173) [In Czech]. 
tes aes mill at Steel, 


Peech and Tozer branch of United Steel Co. Ltd 
(Sheet Metal Ind., 1961, 38, May, 359-364). 


of sheet 
(Czech Heavy 

Ind., 1961, (5), 4-17). 
1 production technique of 
from 1KH1EN9 steel N. P. 


Zhetvin (Stal’, 1961, (6), 542) A note from 
i Molot’. Ni has the greatest effect on this 
and cannot be above 10% Ti over 0-3% 
shows an effect, ——- , high, _ 


O12 %C, ators w o%eNi, an ae 3, TA 
pent Ag 


—— of steel strip V. Ya. Zubo -—y. 

. Ya. Zubov, N. V. 
Sokciov, L. A. Krasil’nikov, and 8. V. Grachev 
(Stal’, 1961, (6), 549-551) Considerable 
increase in the tensile strength of spring steel 
strip is attained by flattening. The role of mar- 


tensite in the process is 

Quality control of sheared strip English 
Electric Co. Ltd (Sheet Metal Ind., 1961" 38, 
May, 356-357). 


The production of cold rolied strips of trans- 
former steel F. Balazs and B. tsi (Koh. 
Lapok, 1961, 94, May, 193-196) effect of 
the chemical composition, hot and cold reduc- 
tion, heat treatment, furnace ere, and 
other factors on the Goss texture of cold-rolled 

-steel strips has been examined. 
The cold rolled oO. Shtbent 
with preferred rben, 
and J. Vaclik ——_ 1961, 11, (5), 217-219) 
{In Czech} The mechanical and magnetic 


ORES AEE MR Ne en img ecm net nme am 


a ygete sv a Czechoslovak transformer steel, 
materials such as 


Oyam cairn 1960, fre at ace 3. 

a ( ev. 

1364; from Japan Sci. Rev. ‘itosh. Bloct. Eng., 

1961, 7, Feb., 549) re abstract }.—c.F.c. 
Automatic and tension control (Jron 


Steel, 1961, y, 176-177) An automatic 
sampling system, initiating correction 

ry means of , installed at the Ebbw Vale 
works of Thomas and Baldwins Ltd, 


which has been in successful operation since 
March 1960, is briefly described.—s.x.-s. 
the for the ‘warm’ 


ities una a — bar 4 unstable austenite, 
5 gave the greatest improve- 

ment in cape 9 with this treatment. co 
Tandem cold rolling Stee! Peech & Tozer Ltd 
(Iron Steel, 1961, 34, May, 178-180). 
Push button ing Steel 


cold 
Peech & Tozer Ltd (Engineering, 1961, 191, 


April 7, 490-491). 

Some review of cold rolling by Sendzimir mill 
T. Ohama and Y. Ueda (J. Japan Soc. Mech. 
Engrs., 1960, 63, Nov., 1500-1505; from Japan 
Sei. Rev. Mech. Blect. £ng., 1961, 7, Feb., 550) 
[No abstract }.—c.¥.c. 


Piercing machine of small diameter seamless 
tubes (Jron and Steel, 1959, (2), 59-63; from 
Sei. Abs. China. Techn. Sci., 1959, (2), 72) 

endations on pg, saan — set out. 


The calibration of oP og 
rolis A. Strémp! (Koh. lapis 1961, pri 
169-176) The methods of several 
foreign tube-rolling mills are reviewed. The 
——. = ee _— rolls at an 
‘Csepel’ Steelworks in Hungary is descri 
and the results obtained with these rolls are 
evaluated.—P.xK. 

Improving veedeg tae techniques for 
hollow steel for bits N. P. Zhetvin (Stal 
1961, (6), 542) A note from i Molot’., 

the dia. of the first bore from 27 to 
29 mm and the mandrel from 26 to 28 mm 
gives better cavity shape and higher output. 


The distribution 
of tubes from 19G steel V. A. G 
Eee nna rb i ge 

yabins xpansion by 11% y 

reduces residual stresses. The expansion by 
1-6% practised in the works does not always 
remove the residual macrostresses. 

Mandrei drawn tubes M. Schneider (Huinik, 
1961, 28, (3), 79-84) A formula and a numerical 





example is given to late the 
uired for elongation and reduction of steel 
. Out of the total exerted only 


40%, is required to do the work of deformation, 
the rest being !ost in overcoming friction. 


Automatic computer contro! system for 
billet cut-up line Samuel Fox & Co. Ltd (Jron 
Steel, 1961, 34, May 19, 209). 

H lic bloom and slab shears A. Hert! 
(*Techn. Mitt., 1958, 61, Oct., 513-519) The 
— of cutting blooms or slabs to divide 

material to be rolled into smaller lengths 
and the rejection of defective material at the 

mning of the rolled material as well as the 

ends which are worthless o to ‘fish-taili 
of lamination is described in detail with 10 figs. 
and a diagram com shearing strength in 
mild carbon steel and cater steel. The 
replacement of electro-mechanical drive by 
hodreaite oil drive, due to advantages of 
material construction and space requirement, is 





d and predicted.—s.H.-s. 
MACHINERY AND SERVICES FOR 
IRON AWD STEEL PLANT 

rep fe teng, be moa sal ag 
N. Misra (7 . Indian Inst. Met., 1960, 


L. 

* 277- ~ 984). 
Sop the Steel Co. of 
Wales (Tron Steel, 1960, ah 378-381). 
wagons, particularly 


The weighing of goods 
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of these in motion on inclined es 
E. Massute (*HTR, Sonderausgabe, 11, 1959, 


t., 57-67). 
the and costing of railway 


crews 
Kuznetsov (Stal’, 1961, (6), 563). 
dointiess crane raiis in the shop of a metal- 
lurgical N. E. Gorozhaninov and L. I. 
Zverev (Stal’, 1961, (5), 477-478). 


WELDING AND FLAME CUTTING 
on ak. es “4 hite 
Microstructure 
M. Homma, T. Wada, and K. Yamaya (J. 
Japan Welding Soc., 1960, 29, Oct., 812-818; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
1, Feb., 552) [No abstract ].—c.¥.c. 
Combined weldi without 


ng of 

cast iron A. ichtenbéhmer (Metall, 

, 14, Sept., 907-909) The technique of 

with several types of welding rods, 
without preheating the metal, is described 


with examples. 
Spot welding | low-carbon steel sheet (Sheet 
Metal Ind. 37, rye 661-666, 670). 
Ferritic | weldi: steel armour Z. J. 
Fabrykowski (W. o. 1961, 40, April, 339- 
342) The development of ferritic electrodes and 
the results of the US Army ‘H’ plate test are 
described and tabulated with welding and 
ballistic a of 1}in ‘H’ plates, and a brief 
tion methods.—s.H.-s. 
== for welding very thin and thick 
sections her Ryan Aeronautical Co. 





Machi 960, 97, Nov. 16, 1133-1135). 
co, arc welding of steel A. A. Smith 
(Overseas Eng., 1961, May, 306-30" A 
is ted and discussed which is 


process 

claimed to have many advantages over other 
methods for many applications, being semi- 
automatic, fast, and easy to use, and its labour 
costs about one-third those of manual meth- 
ods. The steps taken to resolve the problems of 
porosity in the weld metal, metal transfer 
causing spatter on the work, and the difficulty 
of positional welding are explained; the special 
features of the process are reported and its 
future prospects and economy of operation are 


teviewed.—-8. H.-S. 
welding Deloro Stellite Ltd 
(Auto Eng., 1961, 61, March, 111-112) A new 
for manual or mechanized deposition 
of Stellite heat-resistant corrosion-resistant, 
and wear-resistant hard facing alloys is des- 
eribed. This is twice as rapid as arc-welding 
and four times more rapid than gas welding 
and risk of work distortion is minimized 
Spraying and fusing are performed in one 
operation and the deposit is relatively smooth 
and needs little a 

The welding of austenitic steels H. Krainer 
mik, 1961, 15, May, 54-59) The 
corrosion enomena and warm cracking 
related with the of ». series of austen- 
itic steels listed, are discussed and ways for 
their prevention are considered.—M. L. 

Welding of martensitic steel G. A. Nikolaev 
and A. V. Mordvintseva (Obrabotka 
chnykh splavov, Moscow, 1960, 131--137) i the 
Bauman higher technical institute (MVTU, Mos- 
cow), investigations have been carried out into 
the processes of formation of stresses and de- 
formations during the welding of different 
jap of steel. Many factors were studied and 

main results are presented in the form of 
six graphs and three short tables.—a.1.P. 

The of a crack in a casting made 
from Poneman be Bod steel A. I. Posoheahe 
(Lit. Proizv., 1958, (11), 36). 

Use of for cast-iron 

at Pca ees, 
(11), $0.29). 

UD8Sh-4 installation for the arc weld- 
ing of cotter pins D. 1. Vainboim (Svar. Proizv., 
1958, (12), 32-33). 

T O. Milos (Schweisstechn., 
1960, 14, (7), 73-78). 

weing of cast a and nodular hite 
cast steel. |. of the heat 


zone 
of cast iron. I. of nodular 
cast steel M. Homma, T. Wada, and K. Yamaya 
(Sei. Rep. Res. Inst. Tohoku Oniv., 1960, 12, 
Oct., 437-447; 448-455) [In English] I. The 








ri 


“ft 


in one 
‘smooth 
Krainer 
59) The 
racking 


austen- 
vays for 


Vikolaev 


) At the 
[U, Mos- 


thickness of the ledeburite layer varies with the 
= of the electrodes. White and dark marten- 
site, corresponding with fast and slow coo 

below M,, are formed according to the different 
welding conditions. Diffusion of Ni is small 
(27 refs). Il. The main difference from cast iron 
is the absence of ledeburite. Tensile and other 

properties of butt welds are enumerated for 
various electrodes.—K.E.J. 

A solution in some difficult applica- 
tions of flash E. Bylin (Weld. J., 1961, 
40, May, 229s-240s) An investigation on the 
fan welding of cast iron as employed for 

me, Sree to centrifugal-cast pipes and as 
spplied to creep and heat-resisting high- 

um nickel alloys with basic analysis 

20%Cr, 4 0-20%Co, 70-50%Ni, 5%Fe, a na 
5%Al+Ti+Si, used wih engines was per- 
formed in fond d bance with automatically con- 
trolled upsetting, whereby the 
upeeting epee icon is considerably lower than that 


in yy oa operated machines. It 
was proved that welding of cast iron is 
te control of upsetting stroke 
and low yoo upsetting pressure are main- 
tained. With creep ——— alloys considerably 
lower pressure can due in part to the 
possibility of controlling upset travel exactly, 
and in part to controlling the current during 
the upsetting and the possibility of breaking 
the current at the most suitable moment. 
Resistance butt of steel wire of high 
carbon content H. J. Béckenhoff (Stahl Hisen, 
1961, 81, March 16, 337-349) The steels used 
for the wire welding experiments were OH 
steels with carbon contents from 0-06 
to 0-87%. The process is described in 
detail as well as the effects of the welding con- 
ditions and the steel composition on the 
properties of the welds. A process for the pro- 
duction of welds without impoverishing the 
weld of carbon has been developed. The effect 
of a heat-treatment of the weld has also been 
studied as well as that of a deformation. Car- 
bon impoverishment could be reduced by 
“Soe _— _ and welding a 


Se KRIONST eo A. G, Fomin ( os 
roizv., 1958, (12), 21-23) This steel can be 
satisfactorily welded by the electroslag method 
with the application of a lamellar electrode of 
the same steel. Techniques which ensure 
quality seams in the welded joints, have 
oueen for blanks 160-230 mn high by 120- 
200 mm. The welded joint meets technical 
specifications for gaskets for nitrogen and 
oxygen regenerators.—aA.I.P. 
T re material transfer and “yond 


slags of - 
. Hummitzsch (Schweissen Schnieden, 
1961, 13, 187-195) A survey, concluding that 
measurement of the electric conductivity is 
suitable for determination of structural chang- 
es and ees of slags of unalloyed welding elec- 
trodes, while their viscosity is a suitable criter- 
ion for determination of their work properties 
(18 refs).—m. 1. 
improvement in and deforma- 
of alloy steels and ale alloys = means of 


a © a metal 
yd E. “oo B Medovar, and Yu. V. 
tash zharoprochnym 
m, Moscow, 1859, is 226-233) At the 
‘aton Electrowelding I d has 
been evolved for electroslag someting in a 
copper or steel air-cooled crystallizer using 
on electrodes for the charge. For improving 
pet aye and technological features of many 
alloys this method is better than 
pra aT are welding.—a.t. _" 


Metaliurgical questions 6 Oe ees 
os ¢ of heat-ansting austenitic 

nickel-chromium base B. I. 

ovar ra A. N. Safonnikov (Issledovaniya 


zharoprochnym ates gyre Moscow, 1959, 5, 
$20-227) A thorough description of electroslag 
welding is given in view of the rapid dev elop- 


ment of atomic power and rocket technology 

and the ty to use weldi 

for making manufactured parts, joints, an 

constructions from heat-resisting austenitic 

steels and alloys in the form of rolled stock 
, and castings of great thickness, often, 
ing 100-150 mm.—a.1.P. 

Welding of massive manganese-vanadium 














steel assemblies for Varrazano-Narrows Tw 
tower I. Diamond (Weld. J., 1961, 
April, 359-362), 


Welding 410 stainless steel to 
J.D. Casey (KAPL-2087, 1960, a P 
from US Res. Rep., 1960, Dec. 16, 808) Fe 
abstract }].—o.F.c. 


The metal arc welding of stainiess steels 
M. C. T. Bystram (Zdgar Allen News, 1960, 39, 
Dee., hat igs 

Uilirasonie weld engineering, 


ne Sy eee 
oe J., 1961, 40, April Heard The nature 


of ultrasonic welding i is described and various 
design and manufacturing problems are dis- 
cussed. Quality control requirements as com- 
pared with conventional resistance welding, 
and practical ee for welding equip- 
ment, and of welding schedules are review 


Inert gas C/E Se 
P are cpet-weldiog for 
1961, poe agen 886-888). 


onprolection ing low carbon steel using 
7 F. Harris and J. J. Riley 
(Weld J., sie 40, April, 363-387). 
welding and 
equip ~~ the G. Almquist 
(ESABs Tidni emer g 1960, 25, (1), 1-10) 
a riers x Bs Tidning Sversaren, 1960, 
4). 
“tel cracks in cast iron moulds 


without 

or» = een (Stal’, 1961, (6), 575) 

rom ‘Serp i Molot’. The cracks are 

3 out and welded with Cu and then with 
electrodes. . 

I. C. Fitch 


The design of electrodes 

a 4" Rev., 1961, 1, May, 205-210). ar 
udy on electrodes applicable to 19-9 
heat steel Y. [to (J. Japan Welding 
Soc., 1960, 29, Oct., 819-825; from Japan Sci. 
Rev. Mech, Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 554)[No 

abstract }.—c.F.c. 

a the possibility of ng weld surfaci 

h ceramic fluxes L. Pepe > Zedronie, 1961, 
bey on 136-139) [In © ] In repairs carried 
out by automatic subme arc-welding, 
advantageous alloying of weld can be 
achieved by using plain carbon steel ~g 
in conjur ~tion with an alloy-bearing slag 
latter is easily procured, and is readily pre- 
pared from obtained in previous sub- 
merged arc-welding operations. The techno- 
logical and ts of the method are 
discussed on the basis of the author's experi- 
ments.—P.¥F. 

The present-day development of covered 
electrodes for arc welding of ferrous materials 
K. L. Zeyen (Wire, 1 , 48, Sept., 114-120; 
Oct., 209-214). 

The planning and design of arc tusion welded 
structures: construction in weided 


4 
O. Grossi (Ing. Mecc., 1959, 8, Aug., 7-15) A 
short technical review of welded steel plates 
for liquid and gee tanks, both rectangular and 


spherical, and for gasometers, supported by six 
detailed or and diagrams of a wasiely of 





beat fae Eder and T, 
Yaegashi (J. J Welding Soc., 1960, 29, 
Aug., 623-628; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 553) [No —- 

The role of ag in arc 
coated electrodes N. Christensen gr eg die 
1961, 40, April, 148-1548) The sources and 
subsequent effects of H, in covered-electrode 
welding are discussed and analyzed, and the 
role of Hi, in anenptanse tenting is reviewed. 
Influence of residual stresses and metal- 
on low-stress brittle tracturein 

steel A. A. Wells (Weld. J., 1961, 
40, April, 182s—192s) A review of information 
now available on welded and notched wide 
plate and pressure vessel tests, where failure is 
induced us slowly applied loads, so that fea- 
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and eae ther ith th a sot 
propagation, toge' wi e influence 
some types of naturally occ flaws. Plate 
surveyed range from 4 to 3in. 


of ea A 
M. D. Randall, P. J. Rieppel, 8. L 
jes Wy F. Apaninens (Sees J., 1961, 
April, 169-1748). A rt, based on five years 
past ex, ce, OD soundness of the pro- 
cess with ite 


(J. Soc. Naval Arch, Ja sata 1960, 


Dec., 32 er from Japan Sei. Mech, 
Elect. E 1961, 7, Feb., 564) (No abatract) 
wi of uenched 


H. Haruki, H. wai, and M, Mitsutani 
(Mitsubishi Zosen, 1960, 8, Dec., 106-109; 
rhe Japan Sci. ee Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
ober 553) [No tract }.——c. F.C, 

Lig *'= in eben steel welds H. 
Buk me 8. Shimizu (Rep. Nat. Res. Inst. 
Metals, 1960, 3, Aug., 234-241; from Japan 
Sei. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 553) 


' rates in stainless steel welds H. 
Welding Soc., 1960, 29, Oct., 802-811; from 


Japan Sci, Rev. Mech. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 552) 
(No abstract }].—o.¥. 7 rene 
cooling 


of steels for weldi tints 

H. Sekiguchi an lingiand Inagaki ed thir ap Vapan Weld- 

ing Soc, 1960, 28, Aug., 577-587; Oct., 777 
ev. 


786; from Japan Sei Mech. Elect. "Eng. 
1961, 7, Feb., 552) [No abstract].—c.F.c. 
Effect of alloying elements on notch 
of basic metals. 5. Effect of 


A aay of h temperature stress 
a 
steel for an reactor H. Suzuki, T. 
Bada, and O. Senegs (Rep. Nat. Res. Inet. 


Metals, 1960, 3, Dee., 345-363; from Japan 
Sci. Rev. Mech. lect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 552) 


Hot ductility of stainless steels during wei 
hermal e nvestigation type 
Sos and deek. shove HI Suzuki, T. , and 
H. Nakamura (J. Japan Welding Soc., 1960, 


29, Dec., 946-955; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 552) Bars and — 
of three alloys and of steels were tested. Plate 

was more ductile than round bar and the 
phenomena were related to embrittlement b 

in boundary liquation. Above 900° 

Tactures, except in 304L, were intergranular. 
3 (Rep. Nat, Res. Inst. Metals, 1960, 3, Aug., 
212-222; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. 
Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 552) [No abstract}. 


Quality control of welded fabrication 8. 

Rowden (Sheet Metal Ind., 1960, 37, 667-670). 

fracture strength of steel 

A. A. Wells (Brit. Weld. J., 1961, 8, 

ay, 259-277) The results of teste on five steels 

in the form of 60 steel plates, each 3 ft wide 

and lin thick, are pr and di 

The steels were: P, semi-killed mild steel; Q, 

semi-killed mild steel with a higher Mn:C ratio; 

and R, 8, and T, fully-killed grain-controlled 

normalized mild steels. The results are sum- 
marized, tabulated, and ses Cae in detail. 


H in oo | 
wedmorts E. Pr Beocheen, Hi Job 
R. D. Stout (Weld. J., 1961, 40, April, ae 


1598) The combined effects of H, and stress on 
elds of several 








pa Pea cracking, (b) susceptibility is ped gic | 

for higher st: base plates and weld 

metals, (c) residual H, content does not corres- 
closely with beens gas composition, 


teste He Secon M. ‘gm wn 6 nt Nabe 


mura (Rep. Nat. Res. “i Metals, 1960, 
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288-306; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 554) [No abstract). 
of weld of austenitic stain- 

less steels for reactor 3) hur me 


H. Nakamura (Rep. N. oa Manne 
1960, 3, Aug., $93,299; from Tagen 

Mech. Elect. Bng., 1961, 7, F 554) {Ne 
abstract }.-—c.¥.c. 


of various 
ine ao v0 Ke/mm® high tonal 
steels H. M. and K. 
Inomiya (J. J one 1960, 29, 
Oct., fond e Ry rash 1 "Rev. a 
Hlect. bg o abstract 
Cracking of steal tubes pane 


Mi 
. Riepr 1 (PB 161981, ‘Rept, 
Sold f Metals, Weld ooo, WADC 
° 1960, May, pp.60; 
contol 5 ; from Res. oe 
, 34, Dec. 16, 759) 8 and P should 
below 0- 025% in 4340 steel. An intergranular 
ntly Fe—P eutectic, seems to be 
associa with hot nine oa Filler | wires 


the tool 2-09 it. Tool-tife 


the same heat. bb cargowk inv a ba yo 
cutting speed, fe cutting co) 
work. 11, Gutting and 


forces: surface 
formation M. C. Shaw, E. Usui, and P. A. 
ith (Trans. ASME, 1961, 63B, May, 181- 
193) Tests on friction sliders reveal MnS as a 
solid lubricant relative to air, whereas 
is excellent. Cutting force results are 
ted for a wide variety of — con- 
resulphurized and leaded 
steels. Both lead and sulphur are found to pro- 
duce thinner chips, promote — eurl, and give 
rise to a shorter contact length between chip 

pi tool.—s. H.-8. 

Influence of cold working carbon steels on 


their ey E. Bodart and L. Czaplicki 
(Microteenic, 1960, 14, Dec., 255-267) 
the investigations Tibed, undertaken 
jointl IF and CNRM, it is concluded 
sare’ Go pasmeyy ome oe of the C steels examined 
was improved by ~— beret SN 
The 1. Plani 
F. %. Lea (Edgar Alien 
1960, 38, Dee., 269--270).—c. v. 


130r stainiess steels 

Se H. Takada and T. Suzuki (Tetsu 

to Hagone, 1960, 46, Sept., 1382-1383) The 
1 composition of steels is given 





“ae high strengths 


an oxy-fuel st groaving inh meer plate we J., 


1961, ‘No, Apel, 331- =e 
A new oon cutter Suffolk 
Iron Foulanr Ltd (SIP-TIPS, 1961, 26, 


sraog i 2 2i- ES 


Rev., 1960, Oct., 21-28; from Ja Sci. Rew, 
Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 556) [No 
abstract }.—c.F.c. 

of flame cuts E. Zorn 
Si Schneiden, 1961, 13, June, 226— 
characteriatioe of the quality classifi. 
e istics o ity classifi- 
cation, numerical for the asneter- 
istics, i it, system of 


MACHINING AND MACHINABILITY 


New theories on machining metals T. Bruz- 
zone (Ing. Mecc., 1960, ee 7-13). 
standard of - 8B a ge 
standard. 5) on. Takeyama, U. 
Kasuya, and A. Yamada (Seimitu Kikai, 1960, 
26, Dec., 731-739; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 564) The 5th report 
of the extensive project to establish machining 
standards for standardized materials. The 
for obteining the standard for turning 
igh-class heat-resistant steel G18B (JESSOP) 
is reported. The machinability of the material 
peat og investigated based upon the tool 
e.—C. F.C 
Machinability of nodular cast ra Part |. 
Tool forces and flank adhesion I K. 
Hitomi, and G. L. Thuering 
1961, 83B, May, 142-154) grades of 
nodular cast iron (60, 80, and 100), were tested 
to determine the performance of several grades 
of carbide and oxide cutting tools, and to 
investigate flank adhesion. Cutting character- 
istics for e 80 and grade 100 were the same 
as for high-strength grey cast irons with simi- 
lar Bhn valves. Flank adhesion was onl 
encountered when grade 60 was machined wi 
carbide tools. An attempt was made to correl- 


atc tool com: 2 flank adhesion. 
Free steel: 1. Tool-life character- 
istics of steel M. C. Shaw, N. H. 


Cook, and P. A. Smith (Trane. ASME, 1961, 

83h, May, 163) Tool-wear and tool-life charac- 

teristics of a series of five steels of different 

= “ Cecliun epecds fond, - oe aa, sor 
ues of cut cutting 

cold work, sal heats are reported for the 

group of hot-rolled steels studied. A tracer 
vice is described that is useful in exploring 

the nature and extent of the crater wae 


as well as the results of mechanical tests and a 
comparative curve of cutting efficiencies. 
metal machine 


K. W. 
Michler (Metall, 1960, 14, Dec., 1174-1181) 
Several recent types of precision machine tools 


which Bs — high RO rates are 


chip the orthogonal cut 
W. Scholz (Metall, 1960, in Sept., 891-896). 
New machining methods needed for heavier 
metals K. Sparling (SAZ J., 1961, 
&. March, 74-76) The author describes such 
electrical machining methods as electron beam, 
electric k discharge and electrolytic 
grinding. then deals or with ultra-high-speed 
machining, " @htanbeal milling, and thermal 
machining.—a.H.M. 

Face milling of carbon stee! 550C with car- 
bides. [ on carbide milling. 1) H. Take- 
yama and § ee (Seimi tu Kikai, 1960, 
26, Nov., 674-685; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 564) The final object 
of this study is to establish the operating 
standard of face milling with carbide tools in 
terms of tool life. The most suitable carbide 
grade the best combination of tool shape, the 
effect of cutting speed, feed, depth of cut, 
engage angle, and width of work material on 
frequency of shocks upon the too! life are 
investigated. The tool wear in earbide milli 
is characterized by the fact that the shoc 
against the tool tip due to the engagement 
with work material plays an important role in 
its process, whereas the temperature plays 
only a minor role. The key point, from every 

t of face milling with carbides is how 
to prevent chipping.—c. F.0, 

What's the secret behind cutting C. P. 
Farr (Metalw. Bull., 1960, Nov., 44-46). 
measure- 
of tools E. 


Problems in connection with the 
ment of variable forces 
Biekel (Microtecnic, 1960, 14, Oct., 226-232). 
oe and structure in steels and metais. 





(Met. Electr., 1960, 24, Oct., 84-90) The review 
is luded with a on 
relation to the mechanization and aie 
ability of steels other causes of deformation 
and alterations of granular structure in steels 
with their theory and technology, qualities, 
worked structures in the metal, the correct and 
incorrect structure of forgings, with a brief 
summary .-—-S. H.-8. 





On the causes of wear of tools G. Ostermann 
(*Industrie- Anzeiger, 1959, 81, Aug. 4, 13-21). 

Flank wear on a sintered oxide (ceramic) tool 
bit A. Gibson (Microtecnic, 1960, 14, Oct., 
239-243). 


Technische Hochschule, Hanover, on the wear 
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of the A nog and die used for cutting sheet 


interaction between 

during the of metals T. N. 

Loladse (*Industrie-Anzeiger, 1959, 81, (62),; 

21-26 (991-996) ) An investigation on the 

po veer pm occurring in the contact area 

ween tool, workpiece and chip is presented 

as well as the : place during the 

interaction of tool and workpiece materials. It 

is a that suitable cutting edge rors cry 

conditions can be 

a for each workpiece material, depend- 

ing on its chemical and 

ical properties.—s.# 
Concerning the the correlation of cost accounting 

between biank 


machine s 
and the I. E. Moshkevieh and a. 
Kissin (Stal’, 1961, (®), 456-457). 
Determination of the — cutting force 
in the planing machine M. Tripa and I. 
Pastrav (Inst. Politeh. Cluj, Lucrari Stiint., 
1960, 343~347). 
of clearance and rake angies on tool 
life E. Bodart and G. Andri (Microtecnic, 1960, 
14, Feb., 30-33). 
A study on carbide and cutting durability of 
Koshiba, 8. Kimura, and 
J. Harada (iiasché Rev., 1960, 9, 28-31; from 
os ay Sci. Rev. Mech, Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
F 591) [No abstrect].—c.¥F.c. 





sd 


production of sintered carbide face 
ing cutters M. Harad, M. Okoshi, andN. 
Shinozaki (Okoshi Lab. Rep. Inst. Phys. Chem. 
Res., 1960, 36, (5), Sept., 429-443) The authors 
discuss the various types of face milling cutters 
on the market. The ey int out that these 
cutters are far from i ball os far as their opera- 
tion and durability are concerned. In some 
previous reports descri a were given of a 
new type of cutter and this report describes 
the design and manufacture of the new cutter. 
Though the operation of this cutter is similar 
to that of previous ones, its durability is such 
that it has a life-expectancy of several times 
that of the old ones. A description is also given 
of three new types of inside cutters. 


Relation between condition and 
surface hness in ¢ finish turning N. 
Yamada, T. Goté, and Y. Tanaka (Hitachi 
Zosen Giho, 1960, 21, Nov., 238-246; from 


Ji Sei. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 
Feb., 565) [No abstract].—c.¥.c. 
er a of cutting forces on a 
lathe dynamometer. (4) T. Saisie aaa 6. 
Mizukami (Res. Rep. Kogakuin Univ., 1960, 
Dec., 43-48; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Bng., 1961, 7, Feb., 564) (No abstract]. 
On ceramic tools co of the 
lite of carbide tools with that of ceramic cutting 
tools M. Nozoe (Mem. Fac. Engng. Kagoshima 
Univ., 1960, Aug., 17-22; from Japan Sci. Rev. 
Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 562) [No 
abstract ).—c.F.c. 
On the cutting durability of 4 ee high-V Co 
8. Koshiba, K aka, and A. 
Sumi (Hitachi Rev., 1960, 9, (1), 25-28; from 
Japan Sci. Rev. ae. Parapet hpebad Ur see 
591) Five types of h-speed steels containi 
1-12~ 1-59 Pe end ¢. 3-33-4-87%V are repo 
of their heat-treating properties (in relation to 
hardness), austenitic grain size, and ultimate 
bending strength as well as their deflection and 
outing’ durability. These are com with a 
standard high-speed steel containing 10%Co 
and other conventional high-s steels. Two 
samples containing 1-57~1-59%C and 4-72~ 
4-87%V besides about 5%Co show high cutt- 
ing durabilities comparable to that of a stand- 
ard (18-4-1 type) high-speed steel with 
10%Co.—c.¥.c 


{study eshining standere ot Ronee Be aoe standard. 


; H. Takeyama and U. Kasuya (Seimiiu 
ikai, 1960, 26, Dec., 739-746; from Japan 
Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 564) 
The process to find out the best machini 
conditions of heat-treated alloy steel SNCM 
is described. The main items included are: tests 
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for selecting the best carbide le and the 
best tool shape for the material; the effect of 
feed and depth of cut; establishing the machin- 


ing standard by means of tabulation or nomo- 
h. Fe F.C. 


ffect of hardenability on development of 





tion to 
ion and 


acks in tools E. I. Malinkina (Met. Treating, 
ag 12, April-May, 12-14, 35) Results are 
reported of a study of formation of cracks in 
shank tools of 1-0 and 1-2%C steels as affected 
by cross-sectional area. The effect of quenching 
temp. on the number and shape of cracks is 
stu and an analysis made of the factors 
governing the formation of the various types 
of cracks. The ae is concluded by a study of 
the susceptibility of fully and incompletely 
hardened tools to cracking.—a.H.M. 


On the heat transfer properties of aqueous 
fluids. (3) A. Yamamoto and N. suibuye 


(Seimitu Kikai, 1960, 26, Dec., 747-750; from 
Japan Sci. Rev. Mech, Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 


Feb., 562). 
The physical fo po ag of the electric 
k machining of metals B. R. Lazarenko 
(Vestnik, Akad Nauk, 1959, 6, 49-56) An 
explanation is given of electric spark-machin- 
ing of metals in terms of the electrodynamic 
and magnetodynamic forces operating. 


CLEANING AND PICKLING 
ing: A description of a plant 


Solvent degreasi 
tinuous automatic solvent ee: apes 
Dawson Bros. Ltd (Corros. 1961, rs 
June, 51-52). 


Stain-free dryi ann at metal E. Plass- 
meyer (Products Fin., 1960, 26, Dec., 62-64). 

n polishi and buffing 8. P. Sax 
_ Fin., 1960, Oct., 51-55; Nov., 44-47, 


52). 
New stainless hy = annealing and pickli 
line ines anand operation 
J. & Wannven Obie Plant (Jrduet Heat., 
1960, 27, Sept., 1788-1796) The new line 
makes the plant capable of producing all types 
of finish on annealed stainless strip. It will be 
used for annealing and pickling types 430 
martensitic and 300 Cr-Mn austenitic steels. 
are given of the strand control, 
atmosphere-furnace annealing, salt-bath de- 
scaling, electrolytic pickling, and scrubbing 
and drying.—-K.£.J. 

Addition of common salt to the pickling melt 
N. P. Zhetvin (Stal’, 1961, (6), 570) A note from 
Be: i Molot’, A NaOH/NaNO, bath with 

aCl at 450-475°C is recommended. 

Bh me Naty ge = oy 

solutions A. C. Makrides (J. 

Electrochem. Soc., 1960, 107, Nov., 869-877). 

‘metal ea by ferric 

A. C. Makrides and M. Stern (J. 
Electrochem. Soc., 1960, 107, ~ Dg 877-883). 


electrolytic contactless pickling 
of steel strip and wire N. P. chet 
(Stal’, 1961, (6), 570) A note from ‘Berp i Molot’ 
Optimum bath composition for six high-alloy 
steels is given. Wire is pickled in 12 sec with a 
e.d. of 30-40 amp/dm? and strip in 7} sec with 
10-15 amp/dm?*. 

A pre-production test for acid inhibitors R. H. 
Hertzog (Wire Wire Prod., 1960, 35, March, 
327, 385-386) Tests on new materials in 
general are described and a method for testing 
the efficiency of new inhibitors is presented 
with a formula which may be varied to suit 
local conditions and preferences in regard of 
acid temp.—s. H.-s. 

The of pickling liquor regeneration 
K. Abramov (Hutnik, 1961, 11, (5), 223-226) 
(In Czech] Various existing ‘methods of regen- 
eration are discussed. A Soviet electrolytic 
method yielding H,SO, and 40-80 g/1 of iron is 
considered most appropriate under Czecho- 
slovak moring, conditions, and its wider 
introduction and study are advocated.—?.F. 


et ere ee of aluminium 
and steels in Japan S. Tajima soinlculoberfiacke 
1960, 14, Aug., 246-256). 


Electrocieaning: A report of current practice 
L. McDonald, R. L. Racine, and C. N. Chalfont 
(Products Fin., 1961, 25, Jan., 50-60) Discus- 
sion between the three authors on the current 
practice of electro-cleaning._—Aa.W.D.H. 

Lines of _ in a and 

polishing R. Pinner . 
~— 14, Aug., haga yp 
FRE Ray om B aeetens S as B 


Doowt Pe 14935. wap Baw weston be 


May 59-March 60; “ US Res. Rep., Toeo, 
34, Dec. 16, 735) Cost estimates are included. 


An investigation of electropolishing as a 
technique for producing wire D. B. 
Darden (PB 149848, Technical note No.2, 
Dec. 59-Feb. 60; From US Res. Rep., 1960, 34, 
Dee. 16, 735) Steel music wire and 302 stain- 
- were used, Strength was measured after 
e “Comparative down to 0-02in. 


mechanical descaling of rolled wire aking 


inte ‘nccount th the machineability during ~~ 
quent cold forming prceeense omy Buch (Wire, 
1960, Dec,, 225-232) Comparative results 
showing the structure of mechanically de- 
sealed and of pickled wire, machineability with 
special reference to drawing properties, con- 
dition of wire to be hot-dip galvanized or 
formed into wire pins and effects of lubricants 
are reported and discussed, with reference to 
the literature. 

The salt bath descaling method —the sodium 
hydride and Kolene-15 method R. Kuhn (Wire, 
1960, (48), Aug., 168-169). 

Shot blasting machines for descaling bars 
L. Kus (Hutnik, 1961, 28, (3), 131-133) An 
account of a German machine described in 
Stahl u, Hisen, 1958, (6), 258-264). 


Sturgeon (Wire Ind., i661, 198. May, 107-470) 
After a brief historical review of mechanical 
descaling since 1941, the two main methods of 
mechanical descaling are presented, covering 
removal by bulk deformation of both primary 
and secondary scale, removal by shot-blasting, 
with a discussion on problems associated with 
mechanical descaling. The BISRA nozzle-die- 
unit, its arrangement and use are also des- 
cribed.—s. ae 8. 


The treat med ar mem lye and effluents of 
the ph ndustry with the aid of ion- 
exchange diaphragms H. Quitmann (Wire, 
1960, Oct., 204-208). 

of waste acid from pickle and 
scrubbing lines M. Smallwood (Sheet Metal Ind. 
1960, 37, Sept., 675-680) The author describes 
the procedure adopted by the Abbey Works of 
the Steel Com y of Wales to meet the 
stringent attitude of the River Board concern- 
ing polution. The plant is described and tables 
given of the chemicals handled together with 
their composition.—a.H.M. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


Vapour-plating and vacuum eee pro- 
cesses. (Review) H. Ezaki (J. Metal Finish. 

Soc. yaa eo 1960, 11, 310-314; from Japan Sci. 
Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 556) [No 


abstract}. 
electropiaters. 61. Adhesion tests 
L. Serota (Met. Fin., 1960, Nov., 65-69). 

Control of chromium ng baths J. P. 
Branciaroli (Products Fin., 1960, 25, D3c., 
50-56). 

Chromium ng of the bore of the 7-92 
millimetre CETME rifle L. L. Morales (Met, 
wen ae : or Ne El 

Chromium - 
tion of stressed AlSi 416 steel in 
ture, nig waters H. Suss (USAHC 
Report KAP L-2000-9 (TI D-4500, 15th Ed.), 
1960, March, B.15-—B.21) A test to evaluate the 
use of Cr plate for corrosion protection of 
AISI 410 tempered at both 650 and 1125°F 
coated with chromium from four different 
suppliers is reported, with results producing 
wide variations in ap ance and charac- 
teristics, followed by a discussion.—-8, H.-8. 


the minimization of the adverse 


of —— 
and elastic limits J. 9 BR (PB 160787, 
Rept. on Proj. TED NAM AE 4110, pt.13, 
1959, July, pp.38; Rept. No. NAMC-AMI- 
AE-1098; from UA Res. Rep., 1960, 34, 
Dec. 16, 759) The effect of shot-pee prior 
to and baking after chrome p AISI 4340 
steel was investigated at strength levels up to 
295000 psi. It was found that this treatment 
had excellent beneficial effects on the fatigue 
limits of chrome plated 4340 steel at all the 
strength levels likely to be used in aircraft 
construction. It was determined that there 
was no relationship between the fatigue limits 
and any of the other mechanical properties of 
the plated steel. In the case of the unplated 
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steel, it was established that there was a 
definite straight-line functional correlation 
between the fatigue limit to elastic limit ratios 
and the tensile strength levels of the steel. 
Testing waste from chromium ar A.J 
D'Orazio (Met. Prog., 1960, 78, Dec., 124). 
On the adhesion test and on value of 
Y. Kamino (Hitachi Zosen 
Giho, 1960, 21, Nov., 205-211; from Japan Sei. 
Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 485) [No 
summary }.——©. F.0. 
um H. J. 


mproved -chromi 
Bache (lect Met. Fin., 1960, 13, Dec., 
451-455, 472) It t is considered that although at 
oe moment there are technical and 
a combination of Ni (or Cu)-Cr- 
geet Ni-Cr is the most satisfactory answer to 
the a of corrosion resistance.—c. Vv. 
ard chromium plating of cylinder liners 
(Bleroph Met. Fin., 1960, 13, Nov., 430-431). 
matic platers. hard chrome 80 liners an 
ont tl (Metalw. Prod., 1960, 104, Oct. 19, 86—- 
87). 

Direct nickel plating of hardenabie stainiess 
steel B. E. Scott (Met. Fin., 1960, 58, Nov., 
48-52) The devel t of a procedure for Ni 
seooribed. Piskieg Type 4 410, 12% Cr stainless steel is 

in concentrated HCl was 

followed by direct plating with sulphamate 

nickel. The fatigue gone of rotor blades 

were unaltered by this coating which gave 
protection in marine environments. 

plate cuts buffing costs ©. Bush 

“pH change cn Soe 26, Jan., 76-78). 


uslewoet hee by oom Soft ent 191-196) 


ange g investigation of changes in the 
pH of nickel ing, and allied solutions, oe 
duced by acid and alka: additions, and 
cation of the res::its to electroplatir 

Why barrel zine of steel 
is dificult N. ¥. Murphy (Products Fin., 1961, 


25, Jan., 84-9). sone 4 
of steel (Met. 
Prog., 1900, 78. Bose Setioy 
Selection o «se! ~ for zinc plating kettles 
I. Nakamura, }. Yamane, and 8. Okumura 
| ng Zosen Giho, 1960, 21, Nov., 212-216; 
rom Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
7, Feb., 589) High-tensile steel plates are not 
always good for zine dip-plating kettles in 
respect of erosion by molten zinc, and it some- 
times happens that steel plates produced by 
primitive processes show rather a better ero- 
sion resistance. The present researches reveal 
that: (1) low carbon steel generally shows 
erosion resistance, steel of about 0-1°%C is the 
ny for ob Yrone purposes, (2) deoxidized steel 
high Mie erosion resistance, and high-Si or 
n steels have not but Al-deoxidized 
ck is good; (3) the molten zinc bath is 
erosive at about 500°C because of the peritectic 
reaction which oceurs in Fe—Zn alloy at that 
temp. For prolonged use, the temp. should be 
below 450°C.—c.F.0. 
On control of the chemical bath. (1) 
Studies on chemical ng-6) B. and 8. 
Matsumoto (J. M. Pinishing. Soc. Japan, 
1960, 11, Dec., 681-685; from Japan Sei. Rev. 
Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 17, Feb., 556) Reducing 
nt must be added to the chemical plating 
bath within about 1 h before the plating opera- 
tion, and the pH must be adjusted ‘vith 
ammonia or H ac O, solution. Variable factors 
of the chemical plating bath are nickel-ion and 
hypophosphite-ion concentrations, pH, im- 
purities, ete. Temp. of the plating operation 
— affects quantity and lustre of the cartionuarty 


The influence of 
ett lee eo 

















ti J. Teindl Pidek'e Shrike 1 Fl 
270; rint) The chemical nai of 
sheets for ti , and the kind of steel (basic 


Bessemer or OH steel) are very important 
factors in the corrosion of tin cans. — 
ions differ very much in this ry —~ 
author referring to the results of experi- 

ment, recommends # steel with @ small addi- 
tion of Si (about 0-08 up to 0-1%) in order to 
improve — of sheet-surface and decrease 
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4146 ABSTRACTS 


Mot-dip aluminising of steel wire: labora- 
scate in 

py mg leat 

hawan ( L Pilot Plant Symp., 1960, vei, 


188-196) E i work carried out at 
ieeseiaee Seems tahoe 


of BISRA at 

Swansea is as the for the estab- 

lishment of a pilot plant for the Jamshedpur 
National M. ical Laboratory.—s.#.-8. 

Hot-dip coating on steel. 8. 

Corrosion resistance property of aluminized 

steel in various hot solutions M. 


aqueous 

Tagaye, 8. Isa, and H. Harima (J. Metal 
Finish Soc, Japan, 1960, 11, Dec., 685-690; 
Japan Sci. Rev. Mech, Elect. Engr., 1961, 
water, NaCl, Hy8O,, and Al,(80,), solution fe 
water, . » }, solution is 

indieted—o.r', , ee 
Copperizing of steel wire T. Dolnicki (Hutnik, 
1961, 28, oi. 124-127) The wire Sat Bem 
through a ba pogo Le -0-2-0% H,SO, and 
and 1 kg Gust 0. Time of retention was 

Cus0,, Ce he was required 





the deposited. Copper deposited from a 
neutral bath was less resistant to abrasion 
during drawing. 


im, zinc, cad- 

miom, sel, end aver Ken" Fedo a 
8. Ya. Grilikhas (Hlectropl. Met. Fin., 1960, 13, 
Nov., 413-417) —s.n.-8. te 


anodising bath, and 
centro! H. A. Prelinger (Met. Fin., 1960,58 
Nov., 59-61). ' a 


insulating 
H. Reinsch (Metall 


1960, Dec., 9, 214—218). 
and metallic R. J. Brown 
(Met. Ind., 1961, 98, March 3, 167-170) An 
account of car finishes 
for steel sheets and strip 
pF nag noe hh newt aria — 46, Dec., 
777-1797) [ a o Summary}. 
to coat steel with plastics (SAZ J., 


of phosphate 
. Rein. Vorbeh., 


Four 
1960, 68, t., 30-33) The article is based on 
four o' papers and describes the laminat- 
ing and the plasticized processes used in pro- 
ducing v' pe op steel, (the Marvibond, 
Whirlclad, Kaybar, and US Steel processes). It 


is pointed out that the two processes result in 
— with the same characteristics. In the 
process the vinyl! is applied dry, as 
Riad or i or in fluidized powder form. The plasti- 
cized process has the oe of sere a 


ag me ge Mf —A. 

Neoprene n’-based coatings V. 
Romanoveky (Corros. Techn., 1960, 7, “<i 
400-403) A description of a series of corrosion 
tests carried out by the French Oceanographic 
Research Centre on five types of coatin 
based on neoprene and Hypalon synthetic 
rubbers, and immersed in sea-water. 

Lining steel tanks with -V.C. 
=— Met. Fin., 1960, 13, Dec., 445-448, 
450). 

Electrophoretic er steel B. W. 
Burrows (Broken Hill Res. Div. Inf. Cire. 
No.9, 1960, Feb. 10, pp.5) The use of electro- 
phoretic deposition in theory and practice is 

, and some tests are described, with 
data on mn of the coati 
deposition, and bonding and densification. The 
control of —> to close tolerances, and 
some economic advantages as compared with 
electroplating, are briefly mentioned.—s.H.-s. 

Selection and application 


of 
E. C. Kuster "TA aE. 


1961, 21, Feb., 29-31) Mainly in terms of 

Australian eations.—a.W.D.H 

Forth’ Road Brage) } bl gee hg 
neering, 1 

March 31, 449-450). ce ‘ 

color. G.H. Poll 


ng process 
7 (Products Pin., 1960, 25, Dec., 30-47) 
iption of an automatic continuous plant 
for spray painting zine coated corrugated steel 
sheet.— A. W.D.H. 
Researches on the 
sheets G. Odone, G 





ng of galvanized 
ilanese, and E. Delle- 


piane (Acier-Stahl-Steel, 1960, 25, Nov., 493-— 
498) A series of tests, with details of composi- 
tion of 
after 1 


ints exposed to sea air for a year, and 
h in salt spray, compared with un- 
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exposed test pieces. The resulting treated test 
pieces are classified for blistering and chalking; 
climatic characterizations, including solar 
radiation, rain, mean humidity, and condition 
of sky, are reported, and the results discussed. 

Paint performance on blasted ships’ hulls 
J. C, Rowlands (JISI, Ter 199, Dec., 329- 


333) [This issue}. 
Roller coat aluminium and steel on 
same line Seaview ustries Inc. (Products 


Fin., 1961, 25, Jan., 78-79). 
Paints and zinc coati 


in 

(Corros. et Anticorros., 1960, 8, Dec., 451-461) 
{In French} Anti-rust or metallic Zn paints are 
most frequently used to protect steel in build- 
ings. Galvanizing spray metallizing and elec- 
trolytic coating are now used in steelworks to 
protect sheets and sections as a finishi 
process. The methods of application an 
advantages of these various protective coat- 
ings. 


CLAD SHEET AND HARD-FACING 
= ahaa ged on the relation of Steilite sur- 
facing and gas flames I, Sakakibara, 8. 
Ushioda, and T. Hayashi (J. Japan Welding 
Soc., 1960, 29, Aug., 611-614; from Japan Sev. 
Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 556) 


[No abstract}.—c.¥.c. 

Overtay of stainless steel for a 
reactor veseel T. Kurokawa and M. Nakajima 
(Mitsubishi Zosen, 1960, 8, Dec., 132-137; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
T, Feb., 7186) [No abstract).—c. ¥.c. 

me of co steel with a 
R loberfliche, on ones. 

~ thy (Metall 1960, 1 Aug., 229- 
235) The appearance, chemical behaviour, 
structure, physical properties, and possible 
applications are described of steel and cast iron 
with coatings of compacted titanium carbide 
(21 refs). 


POWDER METALLURGY 


Sintered nickel steels W. V. Knopp (Pred. 
Met. Mold., 1960, 18, Oct., 48-49) Various 
commercially available iron powders were 
used; two, a reduced and an electrolytic, were 
examined under all conditions. The variables 
investigated were: Final C-content 0 to 0-5, 
0-75, and 1-0%Ni additions 0, 2, 3—5, 7, and 


9%, lubricant 4$%Zn-stearate, compacting 
— 50 t/in*, sintering temp. 2005 and 
2200°F , sintering time } and 1} h, an atm. of 


dry H, was used. The Ni- powder used was 
carbonyl-Ni (Grade B). The effects of compact- 

pressures and heat treatment are tabulated 
and it is shown that for the 2050°F sinter at 
? h, as quenched and tempered at 400°F the 
tensile strength inc from 78000 to 
a i.—C.V. 


of iron-carbon copper compacts 
K. "Ean a Seto, and 8. Iwasaki (J. Japan 
Soc. Powder. Met., 1960, 7, Aug., 149-155) 
[In Japanese] Carbon content in steel increases 
the tensile strength and hardness. To increase 
strength of sintered @ mixture of reduced 
sponge iron powder MH 100, a very fine flaky 
graphite (—1000 mesh) and fine dendritic 
electrolytic copper powder was used. Some 
abnormal phenomena include the remarkable 
shrinkage at the points of 6-10%Cu and 1-2% 
graphite contents in the case of the Fe-C-Cu 
compacts, while the Fe-Cu system shows 
noticeable copper growth at the copper range 
7-9% and the C-Fe system has the small 





note dog withstands i Eaton 
Manufacturing Co. (Prec. Met. Mold., 1960, 


18, Oct., 74). 

Sintered stainless steel powders R. L. Sands 
and J. F. Watkinson (Prec. Met. Mold., 1960, 
18, Dec., 41-42) Mo, Si, and possibly Nb 
adversely affect green density and increase 
shrinkage during sintering and it is considered 
cavuntio’ that with pressing loads of 30-50 t/in? 
these puwders must give high green density 
and adewuate strength; after sintering, the 
compacts must possess high mechanical 
strength (2100°F in dissociated NH,) and 
shrinkage is ‘imited to 1%. Chemical composi- 
tion of the powders, icle size distribution, 
flow rate, apparent density and green proper- 









ties (without lubricant and with 0-5%Li 
The application a cole-powder mage 

e nm and 
sintering to the fabrication of stainless steei- 
UO, fuel elements H. G. Sowman and G. L. 
Plootz (US AEC Research and Development 
R , KAPI-1345, 1955, June 3, 7-15; from 
US Res. Rep., 1960, 34, Dec. 16, dona 


native method of fabricating a pin- neem 
less steel-UO ol, ot ee type fue element 
was attempted the process involved the 


cold-extrusion of the ctalaions steel and UO, 
powders with an organic binder lubricant. 

After hot-working the sintered core in a stain- 

less steel cladding, the microstructure, density, 
UO, particle shape, bending, and resistance to 
He penetration were found to be excellent. 


PROPERTIES AND TESTS 


Properties, structures and characteristics of 
metals and ceramics .. H. van Viack (ASM 
» 1960, 33, Oct., 4— m * An elementary 
crystallographic and phase diagram exposi- 
tion, 

A ——. = transition temperatures 
determined all and large scale tests on 
five steels (A iaralty Adv. Comm. Struct. Steel 
Rep. No.P.2, 1960, 1-63) A report is presented 
on @ range of eight classes of tests, including 
Charpy-V-notch, Tipper, Robertson, van der 
Veen and wide plate, upon five steels as follows: 
(P) ordinary mild steel, semi-killed, as rolled. 
(Q) 0-15%C, 1%Mn steel, semi-killed, as- 
rolled. (R) 0-12%C, 1-4%Mn steel, grain con- 
trolled, normalized. (S) 0-15%C, 1%Mn steel, 

in controlled, normalized. (T) 0-15%C, 
1-4%Mn steel, grain controlled, normalized. 
Transition temp. values are reviewed, transi- 
tion temp. are compared, and results are dis- 
cussed, and suggestions for using the informa- 
tion available from the large accumulation of 
data afforded by the programme are made 

Influence of delta territe-carbide gry 
on the of 12%, chromium steel 
Loria (Trans. ASM Quart., 1961, 54, March, 
31-49) Lon and notches and transverse tensile 
(enews and notched) impact, stress rupture 

itched), and fatigue (smooth 
and pore tests were made on 12%Cr—Mo-— 
W-V steel (Type 422) and the detrimental 
effects of various amounts of delta ferrite— 
carbide segregates were determined. By proper 
ne we of the composition this steel can be 
or mm free of ferrite in ingot sizes up to 
Sore dia. Solidification in larger sizes (36—55in 
dia.) produced massive carbides, nonmetallics, 
and massive ferrite-carbide segregates. In 
some instances the latter contained an envel- 
ope structure resembling pearlite.—s.H.-s. 
Comparative test on spring wire of various 
types of stainless steel T. "fujihare and Y. 
Motomiya (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept. 
1369-1372) Details are given of the chemical 
_ itions and properties of some stainless 
used for springs, the chemical composi- 
tion of specimens and the effect of heating 
temp. on hardness and tempering temp. on 
mechanical properties. The results of load 
tests on coil springs are given. 

Observation of ying 
ultra-high v mpact R artlett 
(PB 148013, 1960, Jan., pp. 26; coe US Rea. 
Rep., 1960, 34, Dec. 16, 758). 

The geometrical definition and evaluation of 
surface roughness in the M-system W. M. de 
Vries (Microtecnic, 1960, 14, Feb., 23-24). 

Mechanical of high st h steel 
in plastic range Kusuda and E. Fujii (J. 
Soe. Naval Arch. Japan, 1960, Dec., 365-374; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng. 1961, 
7, Feb., 592) Studies of combined buckling 
forces were made on round bars under constant 
axial load and variable torsional moment. 

Mechanics of plastic deformation in - 
crystalline metals R. C. Deshpande tater. 
Indian Inst. Met., 1960, 13, Sept., 241-248). 

oun the changes of residual stresses resulting 

from carburizing and quenching due to ageing 
and repeated ing 8. Taira and Y. 
kami (Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on Testi: 
Materials, 1959, 26~—29) Specimens of 0-17%E 
and 0:13%C, 2-16%Ni, 0-38%Cr steels were 
examined to assess the contribution to fatigue 
strength of residual stress from carburizing 

















0-5%Li 


ig., 1961, 
buckling 
constant 
ent. 

in poly- 
» (Trans. 
1-248). 
resulting 
to _ 
Y. 
Teating 

f 0-17 

eels tno 
to fati 
rburizing 





and quenching. It is concluded that these 
residual stresses are of the thermal stress type; 
surface residual stresses tend to decrease dur- 
ing ageing, then increase after seven days and 
decrease again after a further 15 days. Other 
effects are reported, including a pronounced 
increase in fatigue strength after quenching 
<a specimens. 
modulus and its variation with 
magi ation in annealed iron-cobait alloys 
amamoto (Sci, Rep. Res. Inst. Tohoku U niv., 
1960, 12, Aug., 291--308) [In English] The nega- 
tive JE e ‘ect oceurs with weak magnetic 
fields in most uJoys except 45-50% and 
100%Co. The curve of (4E/E.) max. against 
composition has @ sharp, high peak at ~50%, 
Co. The trend of the curve in the a-range can 
be expressed fairly well by a formula, Young’s 
modulus in the unmagnetized state has max. 
at 25-30 and 60%,Co, and a min at 50% Co, falls 
to the a-boundary ~80%Co), recovers in the 
(x+y) range, and falls again in the ¢-range. 
Density results are given (23 refs).—-K.E. 3. 

The im nce of ‘Formdehngrenzen’ for 
the calcu of strength S. Schwaigerer 
(Materialpriifung, 1961, 3, May 20, 171-175) A 
calculation method which considers the 
‘Formdehngrenzen’ proposed by E. Siebel for 
the use in design is in ussed. It is shown that 
it enables economic use of the material and 
eliminates inadmissable great plastic deforma- 
tion in the max. stressed cross-section, in the 
case of design at structural elements which are 
subject to unequal stresses under static load. 
The ‘Formdehngrenzen’ is the stress that 
would occur in a perfectly elastic body at the 
same load. ae Pi - 

Measurement dampin te using 
pure «-iron and commercial stest . J. See- 
mana and H. Finkler (Annales Unévarcitolie 
Saraviensis Naturwissenschaften Sciences, 1956, 
87—105; reprint). 

Stress-relaxation popesn of steels for 
steam power plant Smith, D. J. Arm- 
strong, and G. R. Tremain (Brit. Electric & 
Allied Ind. Res. Aassoc., J/E/T 216, 1960, Oct., 
8-13) (International discussion on long-time 
ree oe ae of high temperature steels, 

eldorf, 1960). 

An investigation of certain questions of Le 

pegeian ty of steel ‘can v.'G, 
he viewpoint of dislocation t 


Seviseea and K. V. Popov Uledledotonige ps 
zharoprochnym splavam, Moscow, 1959, 5, 
150-154) The deformation process was studied 
in production-grade steel at various temp. and 
for various stress rates and methods from the 
viewpoint of dislocation theory. For this pur- 
pose steel 20 in the annealed state was chosen 


(15 refs).—a.1.P. 
A note on relaxation testing of steam turbine 


inder +4 materials simulated re- 
ing J. H. M. Draper (Brit. Electric & 
Allied Ind. Res. Assoc., J/E/T 216, 1960, Oct., 
19-24; International discussion on long-time 
‘ormance of high-temperature steels, 
Idorf, June, 1960, Paper 32). 
Considerations of the Moiré method in photo- 
elasticity A. Pirard (Rev. Univ. Mines, 1960, 
16, April, 177-200). 
On notch sensitivity F. A. McClintock (Weld. 
J., 1961, 40, May, gone 


Representation of deformation — 
flow ms and their practical val we M0 
Vater (Materialprif., 1961, 3, May 20, m 76. 
180). 

Contraction in com showi 


notch stresses H. Motzfeld (Technik, 1961, 1 
April, 324-325) Contractions in flat compon- 
ents made of light metal or plastics, which are 
due to plastic flow, can be estimated by the 
moiré pattern formed by special lacquers, 
while in the case of transparent plastics & 
moiré pattern formed by distortion of a series 
of parallel black and white lines is suitable for 
the same ae. poe —M.L. 

Concerning a of the effect of 
temperature Cwtation and deformation rate on 
of steels with differently dis- 

carbide inclusions V. D. Kuznetsov, 

V. Savitskii, N. N. Sukharina, V. N. 
Zhdanova, G. V. Toporov, and A. P. Savitskii 
(Tssledovaniya oe m splavam, 
Moscow, 1960, 6, 56-63) The effect of temp. 
and deformation rate is greater the smaller the 


size of carbide inclusions. This is explained by 
the metastability of slightly dispersed struc- 
tures. Many other conclusions were reached 
(14 refs).—a.1.P. 

Interaction of interstitials with dislocations 
in iron K. Kamber, D. Keeper, and C. Wert 
(Acta Met., 1961, 9, May, 403-414) The inter- 
action between interstitial N and C with dis- 
locations in bee iron has been examined by use 
of an elastic measurements. Use has been made 
of both the Snoek damping peak and the cold- 
work damping peak. It is suggested that meth- 
ods which depend on use of either effect alone 
are insufficient for calculation of the strength 
of the interaction because such methods 
involve assumptions about the Cottrell 
atmosphere which apparently are unwarrant- 
ed. A method is suggested whereby some of 
these assumptions can be avoided. By its use 
the binding energy between interstitial C and 
dislocations is estimated to be 0-5 eV per atom. 

Dislocation motions and the strengths 
of solids J. J. Gilman (ASTM, STP, 1960, 
(283), June 27, 69-81) The most important 
factor in determining the yield or flow stress of 
a crystal is the plastic resistance of the crystal 
to dislocation motion. The core structures of 
dislocations are important in determining the 
plastic resistance to their motion. Internal 
stresses in crystals caused by impurities, 
radiation damage simply add to or subtract 
from the applied stress—thus causing a red 
reduction of the average dislocation for a given 
applied stress. Hardness data for several 
crystals are presented as a function of their 
elastic moduli. In view of these data it is 
believed that for nearly all crystals the plastic 
resistance to dislocation motion is what deter- 
mines the macroscopic yield stress. 

Concerning the — of the mechanism of 
relaxation of stresses in austenitic steels Ya. S 
Gintsburg (/ssledovaniya po mame 
splavam, Moscow, 1959, 5, 32-38). 

Binding forces and statistical deformations in 
the lattice of alloyed ferrite V. A. Ilyina and 
V. K. Kritskaya (‘Problems of Metallography 
and the Physics of Metals’, Consultants Bureau, 
Inc., NY, 1959, 284-288) Six specimens were 
examined, Armco iron, and iron containing 
Mo, Co, Mn, Nb, and V. All the alloys were 
annealed at temp. corresponding to third order 
deformation and the characteristic temp. and 
statistical deformations were measured X-ray 
patterns being taken with Mo-radiations at 
two different temp. The measurements showed 
that, with the exception of V, all the alloyed 
elements increased the binding forces of the 
ferrite crystals. Mn, Nb, and Mo alloyed ferrite 
led to a significant increase in interatomic 
binding forces with decrease in amplitude of 
the thermal vibrations of the atoms; Co-atoms 
in the ferrite lattice also rendered the inter- 
atomic bond in solid solution oxyatan more 
stable. V, weakened the interat 
forces as compared with enalloyed. ferrite 
orystals.—c. v. 

Determination of binding energy in austenite 
lattices Y. V. Kornev (‘Problems in Metallo 
graphy and the Physics of Metals’, Consultants 
Bureau, Inc., NY, 1959, 312-316) The experi- 
mentation is described and the data shows that 
C-reduces the binding forces in the austenite 
lattices; 5-8%C reduces the binding energy 
from 103-5 to 43-5 keal/g. The experiments of 
the influence of C on the y-Fe lattice confirm 
earlier work and are in agreement with the 
X-ray evidence which shows that the entry of 
C into the a—Fe lattice reduces the interatomic 
bonds in martensite lattices.—oc. v. 


T mic activity of carbon in austen- 


ite contai Se ee M. 
Rozenberg and L Shvarteman (‘Problems 


of Metallography and the physics of Metals’, 
Consultants Bureau, Inc., x , 1959, 211-218) 
An analytical exp d which 
gives the solubility of dlemesie in @ multi- 
component solid solution; this is based upon 
known thermodynamic relationships derived 
from simple systems. An equation is proposed 
for the activity coefficient of C in austenite 
containing Mn and Si; this enables an approxi- 
mate calculation of solubility of C in austenite 
at various concentrations to be arrived at; the 
temperature was 1000°C. Estimates are = 
vided for values of heat of solution of C in 
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Device for seosbpting Senate test specimens 
H. Parchen (DE W-Techn. Ber., 1961, 1, April, 
771-79). 

On the ratio of transverse to axial strain and 
other tensile properties of a cold-rolled steel 
alloy A. Shelton (J. Mech. Eng. Sci., 1961, 3, 
March, 89-104) Tensile tests performed on « 
0-4% carbon steel to determine the behaviour 
of the lateral/longitudina] strain ratio are re- 
ported and the results are presented in graphic- 
al form, showing the relationship between true 
tensile stress v. rolling reduction, and the cor- 
responding point-to-point equivalent construc- 
tion ratio v. rolling reduction. The experi- 
mental contraction ratio curve was computed 
from the strains in two transverse directions, 
and represents the uniform contractions which 
would be experienced by an isotropic bar. This 
curve is compared with a theoretical curve 
based on the assumption that a metal flows 
without change in its permanent volume. It is 
concluded that provided accurate values of the 
elastic constants are known, the equivalent 
isotropic contraction ratio for a given tensile 
strain may readily be compiled.—s. H.-s. 

The =. method of —s materials in 
relaxation [. A. Oding, V. 8. Ivanova, V. V. 
Burdukskii, and V. N. Geminov (*Ch. VII of 
‘Teoriva polzchesti i dlitel’noi prochnosti 
a (The — of creep and long-time 

strength of metals) Moscow, Metallurgizdat, 
1959, 331-367) The method of stress relaxation 
testing is mathematically described and dis- 
cussed. Relaxation in metals using the ring 
testpiece is then investigated, followed by a 
study of stress distribution in the ring test- 
piece during the relaxation process, and con- 
cluding with a comparative study of the results 
of stress relaxation tests on ring and cylindrical 
testpieces.—s.H.-8. 

The amplitude damping of steel. 
its causes and relation to tendency to brittle 
fracture G. Miiller-Vogt, (Arch. Kieenh., 1961, 
32, May, 323-330) [In German] Tests are des- 
cribed on specimens of four non-alloy or low- 
alloy steels of 0-04—" 69°C regarding damping 
behaviour at frequencies of 25 to 400 H, asa 
function of the amplitude and test temp. The 
cause of damping is the relation between damp- 
ing and tendency to brittle fractures. 

The most important methods of stress and 
strain measurement ©. Robrbach (Material- 
prifung., 1960, 2, 468-472). 

Stress relaxation in metals I. A. Oding, V. 8. 
Ivanova, V. V. Burdukskii, and V. N. Geminov 
PPro = Vit of *Teoriya polznechati i re srneghicn| 

tallow’ (The theory of or 

long: time strength of metals), Moscow, how 
lurgizdat, 1959, 368-412) Theories of stress 
relaxation are mathematically presented and 
discussed. Stress relaxation criteria are then 
investigated and the possible mechanism of 
diffusional plastic flow is described. The influ- 
ence of various factors on the stress relaxation 
criteria is then discussed and analyzed, with, 
in conclusion, an analysis of some investiga- 
tions on Armco Iron.—s.H.-8. 

Effect of prestrain at high temperatures on 
the retained ductility of steel K. Terazawa and 
T. Yoshida (J. Soc. Naval Arch. Ja om, 1960, 
Dec., 419-434; from Japan Sei. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 552) Foi. ¢ and pre- 
strain both affect ‘ductility, high temp. pre- 
straining reducing it markedly. Camguanivs 
prestrain scarcely reduces ductility at any 
temp. 


internal friction in ay ae 
iron wires J. D. Fast M. B. Vorrijp 
(Philips Res. Rep., 1961, 16, Feb., 51-56). 





H. M. Sehnact (*Oerlikon, Buehrle & Cie, 
Service des Recherches de la Fabrique yg 
trodes, Note No.601, 1960, Jan., pp.32) A 
review under the following headings: (A) The 
actual application of a construction in service. 
(B) Antitemperature and velogany. (C) Scien- 
tifie definition of the tendency to brittleness in 
steels. (D) Rational testing techniques for 
steels. (E) Linear thermal vectors of a steel. 
(F) Facts and fiction in steel testing. Main 
ics of stress and strain states are 
tabulated and a basic diagram of a steel (after 
H. M. Se gy oy aw H.-8. 
Residual stress on the turned surface T. 
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Yokoyama and F. Hashimoto (Seimitu Kikai, 


1960, Oct., 590-595; from Japan Sci. Rev. 
—— . Eng., 1961, Ape wy 565). 

of pure 

iron 8. i (J. Sei. Hiroshima Univ., 1960, 23, 

, 396-406; from Ja, Sei. Rev. Mech. 

Flect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 472) A relation 

between stress and strain to be seen during the 


tensile straining at a constant rate was exam- 
ined for single erystal plates of pure iron. There 
were two types of hardening; the linear and 
slow hardening for single crystal by single slip, 
and the parabolic more rapid hardening 
for the one deformed by double slip. When a 
je crystal was deformed until a critical 
amount of straining by single slip, its tensile 
axis has covenieet” ‘ne [001}-[01 Tj symmetry 
line. The mechanism of tensile deformation for 
single erystals of pure iron, especially the 
causing the single ae or double 
slip, was explained on the basis of these experi- 
mental resulte.—c. F.C. 


3 of standards for the 
of wire ropes 
P. D. Nesterov and B. D. Tikhovidov (Stal’, 


or vr 468-471). 


of stability of a 0- %oGr-@- wag brs 

a aa hetame + A curve at 500 . Backer, 
. - Bellot, M. Hugo, oj E. He (*Inter- 
a on long time wiour of 





Scere steel, Diiaseldorf, 1960, Paper 


12). 
Effect of melting ene on mechanical 
of alloy A236 T. Hasegawa, 0. 
Ochiai, and 8. Yamashita (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 
1960, a, Sept., 1415-1418) The chemical 
composition of materials and their 
melting data are tabulated. The effect of melt- 
ing procedure on short time tensile properties 
and on smooth and notch creep rupture 
ye at 650°C of Alloy A286 is described 


Hydrogen attack on steels used in an oil 


refinery M. Hasegawa and 8. Fujinaga (Tetsu- 
to-Hagane, 1960, 46, t., 1349-1352). 
of ure strain 


gauges W. Pitts D, G, Moore (NBS 
Monographe, 1961, 26, March, pp.20). 


Some considerations on the yield phenomen- 
on in mild steel S.-I. Karashima (Proc. 2nd 
Japan Congress on Testing Materials, 1959, 
59-62) A yield mechanism is proganes. in 
which grain boundaries are reinfo and dis- 
locations are anchored by solute atoms. The 
mechanism is based on ye assumption that a 
considerable ic deformation 
takes place in the pre- aad stage (24 refs). 

Formulae determining the flow stress of 
several 8. Koncewiez (Obr. Plas., 1960 
2, (1), 73-86) The author evolves formulae 
which give the flow stress (K,) as a function of 
steel composition, relative strain, temp., and 
deformation rate. The formulae were not 
checked by experiment but showed 10%, 
deviation when compared with results ob- 
tained by P. M. Cook in 1957. 

Studies on notch mn stainless clad 
steel. [Effect of clad ratic clad arrangement 

en transition . Kihara and T. 
joe (J. Soc. Naval A toon 1960, Dec., 
375-383; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. 
Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 594) [No abstract}. 

Practical on the numerical 


of critical me (of 
shafts) P. M. Calderale (Ing. Mece., 1960, 9, 
Dec., 17-21) [In Italian). 


The behaviour of steel fibres subjected to 
bending stresses with reference to 
middle strains G. Paolini (Ing. Mecc., 1960, 9, 
Dec., 33-40) [In Italian}. 

Photoelastic study of flat bars with a double 
notch on one edge sub to sec bending 
Y. Murakami and T. Kawase (Trane. Japan 
Soc. Mech. Eng., 1960, 26, Oct., 1387-1395; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
7, Feb., 473) Tests on bars with a circular or 
60° notch and a U-notch at the base of the 
primary are evaluated. 

Photoelastic study on flat bars with V- 
gy make eeperies te gate tenting 

Murakami T. Kawabe (Bull. Japan 
bi Mech. Engre., 1960, 3, Nov., 410-415; 





from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
7, Feb., ee te en ep 
Resistance fo deformation of carbon and 


Journal of The Iron and Steel Institute December 1961 


nickel steels and M. A. Zaikov rey 
VUZ Chern, Met., 1958, (4), April, 103-116) A 
study is presented of a range of carbon steels 
with a carbon content of 0-12-1-2%, and of a 
number of nickel steels and iron—nickel alloys 
with nickel contents from 0-12 to 99-96%, 
earbon content not exceeding 0-4%. The tests 
were made using 8 two-high 80 rolling mill, 
fitted with a gy hag permitting roll speed to 
be control from 8-8 to 1400 rev/min. 
Parallel tests were also made of the elongation 
and reduction of cylindrical test specimens at 
the same temperatures and deformation rates. 
A graphic-analytical method is used in the 
investigation in conjunction with the principle 
ee error.— 8. H.-S. 
Behaviour of = econ steel cylinders sub- 

og ae internal pressure B. Crossland and 

Burns (Proc. 1ME, 1961, Aug., preprint, 
pp-15) The results of pressure tests on com- 
pound steel cylinders are compared with the 
theoretical pressure ex: ion curves, and dis- 
cussed in conjunction with the literature avail- 
able on the subject.—a.w.p.H. 

ness of structural steels K 

Stout and E. H. Kottcamp (ASM Metals me 


Gey, 1961, 1, (2), May, 58-69). 

Fire cracking characteristics of Gr-Mo cast 
steel J. Watanabe (Tetsu-to- sang 1960, 46, 
Sept., 1348-1349) Aspects dealt with include 
the relation between fire crack characteristics 
and Charpy impact value of Cr—Mo cast steel, 
the relation between fire-crack characteristics 
and carbon content of Cr—Mo cast steel and the 
effect of forging rate on the longitudinal and 
transversal fire-crack characteristics of Cr- 
Mo steel. 

On the fr; assessment of cast steel 
quality K. Stransky (Slévdrenstvi, 1961, 9, (5), 
164-168) [In Czech] Examination of fracture 
surfaces is shown to facilitate rapid assessment 
of some important properties of the steels, e.g. 
impact strength, ductility, purity, ete. The 
discussion is related to results of extensive 
experimental work done by the author.—p.r. 

How are we to more from our steels 
G. O. H. Sjorgen (Metallurgia, 1961, 63, May, 


217-220). 
Examination of tested rupture specimens of 
the 18 Or 12 Ni 1 Nb steel J. D. Murray (Brit. 
Electrical de Allied Ind. Res. Assoc. , J /E/T 217, 
24-31; International Discussion on Long- Time 
Performance of High-Temperature Steels, 
Dusseldorf, June 1960, Paper 26) Creep duc- 
tility i is greatly affected by the stresses that are 
d at the ex t of testing; this is 
specially applicable to austenitic steels where 
loading above the limit of proportionality 
brings about a type of warm working process; 
this has a marked effect on subsequent pre- 
cipitations and hence the ductility is markedly 
affected. The practical applications of this are 
discussed.——c. v. 
of ure data on 2}° Cr 1° Mo 
pipe and butt- ints Stewart & 
uloyds Ltd (Brit. Electrical d& Allied Ind. Res. 
Assoc., J/E/T 218, 50-51; International Discus- 
sion on Long-Time Performance of High- 
Temperature Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, 
Paper 20). 

Low-tem re tensile-hardness correla- 
tions for $ E 4340 steel J. oy nerd - 
Larson (ASTM Bulletin, 1960, (249), 
25-29) Vickers hardness (DPH) and Bove 
strength (UTS) were studied on one heat of this 
steel. Tempered martensite, bainite, and 
pearlite of various strength levels were tested 
in @ range from room temp. to — 196°. These 
two variables, DPH and UTS are linear in 
compen to the reciprocal of the absolute temp. 

the various st levels a a 
family of parallel lines; simple empirical 
pend be derived from this to calcu late 

approximate values for DPH and UTS within 
this temp. range. It was also shown that the 
SAE hardness-tensile strength correlation for 
room temp. is reasonably valid under the 
conditions studied.—c.v. 
Effect of stress concentration tensile 
ctrenath of Wnatoms and deck alley chest at 
various ss G. Sachs and J. G. 
Sessler (ASTM STP, 1960, (287), June 30, 
123-135). 





Stress/strain properties of cast iron and 
Poisson’s ratio in tension and compression 


G. N. J. Gilbert (BCIRA J., 1961, 9, May, 
347-363) In tension, the modulus of elasticity 
of cast iron decreases uniformly with increase 
of stress, but in com jon this remains 
va ecnstant and independent of stress. 
‘oisson’s ratio remains constant at a value of 
0-26 at relatively low compressive stresses and 
then increases slightly while at relatively high 
at . with plastic deformation of the matrix 
it exceeds 0-5 showing an increase in volume. 
With increase in longitudinal tensile stress 
there is a uniform decrease in this value. The 
peculiar stress/strain behaviour is explained by 
the assumption that the spaces occupied by the 
graphite are elongated in the direct of tensile 
stress. These voids result in a decrease of 
Poisson’s ratio, with increase in stress. Since 
the voids show some recovery on unloading, 
the modulus of elasticity defining the total 
recoverable strain decreases with stress. This 
behaviour is further discussed but if it is 
assumed that the voids are created under 
stress, then the stress/strain rties under 
reversed stresses can be explained.—c. Vv. 

Short time, elevated temperature, stress— 
strain behaviour of tensile, com ive and 
column members E. C. Bernett (WADOC Tech. 
Rep., 59-484; PB 161492, 1959, Dec., pp.131) 

neutron tests for evaluating fracture tough- 
of sheet metals at high strength levels 
a E. Campbell and W. P. gtr (DMIC 
Rep., 124; PB 161081, 1960, Jan., pp.66). 
he effect of a static tensile stress on the 
damping and ageing of «-iron H. Y. Seeman, 
M. Siol, and E. Detemple (Annales Universi- 
talis Saraviensis Naturwissen-schaffen-Scientia, 
1957, 300-309, reprint). 

Ductility a in tensile testing 
E. B. Kula and F. Larson (WAL-—TR- 
yong 50, 14, — Pp. 030: from Nuclear Sci. 
Abs., eo. 31, 3329) An equation was 
developed yi ny elongation and reduction in 
area. This was compared to published relation- 
ships and to experimental results. Several 
factors of specimen geometry were discussed, 
such as gauge length and taper, which can 
influence elongation more than reduction in 
area. It was shown that errors of 15% in 
conentes may occur when using the standard 

tensile specimen.—c.F.c. 

Static tension tests of compact bolted joints 
R. T. Foreman and J. L. Rumpf (American 
Society f ony Engineers, Structural Division, 
Journal, 1960, 86, June, 73-99; from British 
Railways Monthly Rev. Techn. Lit., 1960, 10, 
Dec. 8). 

Ultimate strength of encased steel members 
sub to combined bending and axial load 
P. C. Varghese (J. Inst. Eng. (India), 1961, 41, 
Feb., 225-237). 


Effect of gripping length and oF steel wire pane 





ment on the torsion 
Bleiléb and H. Born (Stahl Eisen, ant 
March 16, 356-360). 

influence of steel-making variables on notch 


toughness J. H. Van der Veen (Ship Structure 
Committee, SSC-128, 1960, June 27, pp.33). 


Comparative study of unalloyed steel welds 
special 


with reference to the —— 
between the s content and the notc 
impact strength Born and O. E. Goerdt 


(Arch, Bisenh., 1961, 32, April, 225-236). 

Low ae re impact strength of sintered 
steels L. Menezes (Progress in Powder 
Metallurgy, Met. Powder Ind. Fed., 1960, 16, 
141-151) Ferrous metals such as C- and low- 
alloy constructional! steels suddenly exhibit 
loss of toughness at a certain low temp. This 
‘transition temp.’ may occur near 32°F or 
lower. However most of the non-ferrous metals 
are free from this characteristic, especially if 
the alloys are in a comparatively stable solid 
solution. On the other hand, unstable precipi- 
tation-hardening alloys are liable to show 
brittle behaviour at these low temp. Austen- 
itic stainless steel (18-8) is virtually free from 
this effect and although this alloy is predomin- 
antly iron, it has no transition temp. down to 
—300°F. Steelmet 100, 101, 302, and 600 (as 
sintered) are examined for hardness (Rockwell 
B) at 70°, —40°, and —65°F and notched-bar 
Charpy impact values (ft/lb) are recorded for 
the same temp. A similar series for Steelmet 
600, heat-treated, is also presented, while a 
table is given showing the toughness of eight 
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other — (as rolled, normalized, and 
tem ) required data being given. 
Chet « of neutron irradiation on Vv 


—— test transition of 
steels and weld metais J. R. Hawthorne 
and L. E. Steele (ASTM, STP, 1960, (286), 
June 29, ——— 

Effect of carbon content on the aot erence. 
ties of 43 XX vanadium-modified 5% Gr 
sheet steels E. P. Klier (ASTM, ST7'P, 1960, 
(287), June 30, 196-214) The notch properties 
of 43 XX V-modified steel containing 0-21, 
0-30, 0-41, 0-50, and 0-60%C were measured 
for several tem conditions at temp. from 
—320 to 85°F. 5%Cr steels containing 0-24 
and 0-39%C heat-treated to hardnesses in the 
Rockwell hardness C40 to 50 range were like- 
wise tested. In the 43 XX V-modified steels 
reduced C content improved notch toughness. 
In the 5%Cr steels the reverse effect was 
observed. The fracture characteristics of the 
steels were briefly discussed. 

in notched im- 


Cleavage fracture initiation 
a ey etry ge W. Davies and A. “1 

ells (Nature, 1961, 190, April 29, 432) A 
modified Charpy test in which fracture is 
arrested immediately after initiation by the 
use of a rigid frame transmitting the remaining 
energy to wood blocks confirms Cottrell’s 
mechanism, here on the polycrystalline rather 
er # the le crystal scale. 

Anew to suggest seen ae 
limits of steel: a co h data 
ordinary tensile tests Takase (Proc. 2nd 

apan Congress on Testing Materials, 1959, 
130-132) A description is given of a method of 
obtaining flow curves by a serra. 4 the com. 
bined compression and tensi bt in 
cold drawing processes. A pret specimen is 
indented on both sides by compression by 
cylinders, and then placed in tension to obtain 
the strength of the deformed portion. 

On the —— of deformed F.C.C. metal 

sage Seeger and 8. Mader (T'rans. 
I i” Sends reno, 13, 249-264). 





The eftect of deformation on 

of iron K. Janas (Hutnik, 1961, We yn gtr 113- 
120) An initial increase of density explained by 
the author as the result of elimination of 
micropores and ions is followed by ite 
decrease caused new dislocations being 
pr This however is limited by 

interference of ‘proven, ho and it ends in the 
fracture of the sample. 

stage of the 


Concerning the initial plastic 
deformation of industrial iron V. E. Kochnov 
and I. I. Zlochevskaya (Izvest. AN Otdel. 
Tekhn. Met. i Toplivo, 1961, (2), 60-63) On the 
extension of industrial iron (rimming steel 
08 kp) even in the elastic — to judge by 
the elongation diagram, sectors are 
observed which undergo slessie deformation. 
Deformation is localized initially in bands 
ernie widen on further cos ame soi —A. poo P. 
org rere method of seeing Go Sew 
of theat at room temperature M. Reihle {areh. 
Eisenh., 1961, 32, May, 331-336) {In German}. 

An introduction to the of metal 

G. M. Astles (Eng. Mat. Des., 1961, 4, 
April, 212~216). 


ments of 
dl tanta headin ant een on 


life) M. Kawamoto and M. Seki (J. 

Japan Soc. Test. Mat., 1960, 9, Dec., 753-757; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961 
7, Feb., 481) Relations between fatigue 
strength | values which usually represent en- 
durance limit and time strength (for finite life) 
are discussed. The curves often intersect. 
Notch factor is also considered.—c.F.-c. 

Effect of surface roughness on the 
fatigue life of steels T. Utsumi and 
Okamoto (J. Japan 


‘oc. Lubr. Engrs., 1960, 5, 
Sept., 291-295; +. fee Ja: 





pan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 480) [No abstract}. 
The ole ee oar ea of low-carbon steel for 
Schaub (Rader Rund., 
Tost, June, 569-579) [In German} ‘The results 
fi tests on low- 


genera 
the mabe of the base cael and the 
fatigue strength. 


A note on the properties of welded low 
aw | structural J. Y. Mann (Austr. Dept. 
4, Supply, Aeron. Res. Lab., Structural and 
faterials Technical Memorandum 87, 1960, 
> ar pp-.9; from Monthly Rev. Tech. Lit., 1961, 
t, Apel, 12) A survey has been made of pub- 
lish data on the fatigue perties of are- 
welded low-alloy high- lato structural _— 
piates. It is concluded that, from the fati; 
viewpoint, these steels i in the welded condition 
offer insignificant avdant ed with 
welded mild steel, except “possibly when the 
maximum stress of the cycle is high relative to 
the U.T.8. of the material.---c.¥.c. 
On the formation of we cracks in com- 
se am of bent oO 
uchner (Zvaranie, 1961, 10, (5), 131—136) [In 


Czech}. 





mens 
oshino, 
and J. Arai (J. Soc. Naval Arch. Japan, 1960, 
July, 341-349; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 482) [No abstract). 
Effect of cyclic speed and hardness on the 
change in residual stresses S. Taira and Y. 
Murakami (J. Japan Soc. Test. Mat., 1960, 9, 
Dec., 758-766; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 481) Quenched steel 
specimens were used and considerable effects 
from cyclic rate were revealed, residual stresses 
fading quicker at lower speeds. The fading can 
be predicted from that measured at any one 
cyclic rate, and a relation to hardness was also 
a eegn —C.F.C. 


ag Stee of 

jint (2) 2 Comparion of steel with 
int of rolling stock 

ir Witenes pol 8. Ue ‘a (Trans. Japan Soc. 
Mech. Engrs., 1960, 26, Oct., 1361-1368; from 
Japan Sci. Rev. Mech, Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
Feb., 482) The high-tensile steel is often sensi- 
tive to notch effects and care in welding is 
y. Shot peening is especially effective. 
Annealing is not ; advisable for either steel but 
rough grinding restores fatigue strength. Crack 
propagation should be studied in the lateral 
direction of the test-piece in view of observa- 


tions on toe cracks.—c.D.c. 
alternation on the 
elevated 





yy of rest in stress 
nee 5 a 13 chromium steei at 

re S. Taira, Y. Murakami, and R. 

po orn (J. Japan Soc. Test. Mat., 1960, 

9, Oct., 606-608; from Japan Sei. Rev. Mech 

Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 482) [No abstract}. 
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critical shear plane. In an earlier paper the 
influence of the normal stress was considered 
to be linear. The ible effect of anisotropy is 
also considered. “k non-linear theory is develop- 
ed and com with other theories and with 
results of tests of SAE 4340 steel at a hardness 
of Rockwell C--25.—-c. ¥.c. 

obtained from 


Some 

the examination fracture surfaces 
D. A. Ryder (RAE Tech. Note No. Met. 288, 
1958, Sept., 1-6) Mean spacing of striations is 
correlated with fatigue stress. In another 
series, crack propagation rates were obtained. 


Electron pat pee study of the fatigue 
fracture of steel M. Kawamoto, 8. Magari, and 
co ctr Here (Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on 


Testing Materials, 1959, 5-9) TElectron micro- 
scope studies were made on the same point on 
the surface of 0-26%C steel specimens during 
fatigue tests, by sto: ping the machine at fre- 
uent intervals. The evelopment of the 
fatigue crack is described 
The influence of metallurgical facters on 
limit and the statistical nature of 
ures of plain carbon steel IT. Yokobori 
(Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on Testing Materials 
1959, 10-13) The ferritic grain size and inclu- 
sion counts on various carbon steels which had 
already been studied statistically were mea- 
sured, and it is shown that ferritic grain size is 
decisive factor in determining fatigue limit and 
the statistical nature of the fatigue fracture of 
plain carbon steels (10 refs). 


matically welded M. i 

ehik and N. V. Pashkov (Lit. Proisv., 1958, 
(11), 7-10) The values for impact viscosity and, 
in particular, for the cold-shortness threshol d 
of a welded seam wipe fe iderably, d di 
on the place from w ich the test specimen is 
cut. Impact test specimens for comparing the 
cold shortness of different seams should not be 
taken from the heat-affected zone, as the un- 
affected layer determines cold shortness. 

Electron- in of de- 





formation and ure of steels 
N. 8. Alferova, A. I. Rizol’, and V. P. Kono- 
valov (lssledovaniya po zharoprochnym splaram 

. 6, 300- 307) Certain data are 
given of electron-m ion of 
structural changes during the ‘oold plastic 





deformation of high-alloy tube es of steel 
of the austenitic, ferritic, semi-ferritie 
classes. It was possible to observe experi- 
mentally the non-uniformity in the course of 





awa, and . Takahashi (J. Japan ‘Soe. 

Tea Mat., 1960, 9, Dec,, 736-741; from Japan 
Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 418) 
Large numbers of tests on 0-23%C steel are 
treated with t to position of the speci- 
men in the bar, higher and lower stress levels 
— effects of normalizing and annealing. 

atigue tests of metals at ultrasonic fre- 
quency.) a 7" materials having high 
. Awatani (Trans. Japan. Soc. 
Mech. i, ‘1960, 26, Oct., 1382-1386; from 
Japan. Sei. Rev, Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
Feb., 482) In the ultrasonic fatigue Las d 
machine previously reported (Trans. JSM 
1958, 24, 480), it was n to use test 
pieces contracted at their mid-portion in order 
to induce ae ee stress apes and a graphical 
method was ——— i the i 
stress values. <n presents an analysis 
of the vibration in a contracted test piece at 
resonance and some experimental results con- 
cerned. The stress can estimated with ease 
and accuracy without a graphical complexity, 
if the oscillatory amplitude is known at one 
point on the As an application, the 8-N 
curves for eo steel and copper are 
obtained.—o. F.C. 
The effect of some features on the 
lite of bolts and R. B. Heywood 
(RAE Tech. Note Structures 249, 1958, Sept., 
1-15). 

Theory of the non-linear influence of normal 
stress on pene under combined J.J. 
Coleman W.N. Findley (DSIR TIDU 
6104, pp.31) It has been that fatigue 
results from alternating ing stress, and 
that the resistance of material to this action is 
influenced by the normal stress acting on the 





plastic deformation in microvolumes.—.1.P. 
The weld-bead impact test for an appraisal of 
welded steeis W. Radeker (Stahl Hiesen, 1961, 
81, Pag 16, Pgs py > 
On the role of strain hardening in 
ronge Nree fatigue D. E. Giicer (Trans, Met. Soc. 
E, 1961, 221, April, 415-416) Attention is 
drawn to the close relationship between the 
relative performances of steels under — 
range cycling and their strain ha 
characterisiics. Experimentation is pss 
using @ cantilever beam of rectangular cross- 
section there being no lateral strain and the 
absolute value of strain undergone between @ 
maximum state of tension and maximum state 
of com: ion is called 4 and it is shown that 
this value decreases idly with cycling due 
the ensuing change in 
. 4 attains an approx’. 
mately stable value around the tenth cycle. 
Using two ASTM steels (A302 =. ol a 
series of curves are given for 4,, ~ 
the subscripts indicating the num of the 
cycle, and ‘t is shown that since the exponent 
governs strain hardening at lower strain levels 
than the modulus, the relative Page of both 
parameters also coincide with change in 
values and the relative performances of the 
two steels at different strain levels. These two 
relationships indicate the close relation be- 
tween strain hardening and plastic range 
fatigue behaviour.—c. v. 
Influence of carbon on the binding forces and 
on the = distortions in martensite 
ics of Metale’, 


Consultants 
» 1959, 317-321) The results obtained 
by measuring the intensity of reflections of the 
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increase in oy be average distances 
Fe-atoms in the martensite lattice when the C 
is dissoived. The measurement of the static 
distortions in this lattice show that these dis- 
tortions are quite considerable particular! 
when a high-C content is present. The hig! 
distortion of martensite to plastic 
deformation cannot be attributed to the bind- 
ing forces in the lattices for these are not only 
not greater than in the a—Fe but are 
in fact substantially smaller. is discussed. 
On the of modified steel, 
Kh25N20, in the cast state V. E. Neimark and 
Y. B, Gurevich (‘Problems of Metallogra 
wat Physics of Metals’, Consultants Bureau, 
1959, 439-449) If the Cr-concentra- 
Prong is 24-25%, this steel has an austenite 
structure; at a hi concentration the o- 
phase is found in cast steel the proportion 
of this phase depending on the Ni present; this 
hase separates out in this steel and also in 
18N9 but increase in Ni by 2~-3% prevents 
this separation in austenite. The macro- and 
microstructures of these steels have been 
investigated and the effect of additions of Ti, 
Nb, Al, and Mo studied. Data is also given of 
the resilience of these steels with the indicated 
pony ie nad in various concentrations over a 
wide temp. range.—c.v. 
Kh25N20 


of cast steel type 

Y. B. Gurevich and V. E. Neimark (‘Problems 
of Metallography and the Physics of Metals’, 
nsultants Bureau, Inc., NY, 1959, 450-455) 
Under indicated conditions of working, this 
steel, with columnar macrostructure, possesses 
a reasonably high plasticity both in the hot/and 
cold state; the optimum temp. for hot rolling is 
1150°. The cast metal must be subjected to a 
ye env anneal at 1250° to remove the den- 
ite liquation and destroy the o-phase; this is 
foto by water cooling to prevent carbide 
separation on the grain boundaries. The allow- 
able reduetion in hot rolling is 60-65%, but 
when applied to this may be 
increased to 75%. _ In oa rg rolling with 
non-uniform red tion, in the rolling 
of tubes somietinad of saline rolling) not more 
than a 45-50% reduction should be employed. 

The question of cold rolling is also discussed. 


ue oe of steel with low carbon 
cosml tor structures ad Schaub 
(Jernkont. iy ats 1961, 145, (2), 88-108). 

Thermal stress and thermal stress. fatigue 
L. F. Coffin jun. (Proc. Mat. Eng. Design for 
High Temperatures, 1959, 187-232). 

Fatigue of structural metals under random 
leading A. M. Freudenthal (ASTM, STP, 
1960, (284), June 28, 26-36) The fatigue life 
under randomly varying stress amplitudes is 
diecussed in terms of the interaction between 
infrequent high stress amplitudes and the 
dominant low stress amplitudes. An ‘inter- 
action factor’ is developed with the aid of 
which the validity of a pseudo linear rule of 
cumulative damage is demonstrated for struc- 
tural aluminium. The relation established 
between the distributions of fatigue lives under 
randomly varying and under constant stress 
amplitudes as well as between the form of the 
distribution of fatigue lives and the risk of 
fatigue failure. 

Conventional, resonance and acoustic fatigue 
of structurai materials at elevated 
B. J. Lazan (Proc. Mat, Eng. Design for High 
Temperatures, 1959, 155-186). 
of acoustic = ue 


Prediction arr ie, 
Schjelderup (ASTM, STP. (284), J 
28, 19-25) ne noy jen ere used by the pe 
a eS redicting fatigue life of 

h energy acoustic noise 
are peptone Toad by high in the methods are 
discussed and future work is suggested. The 
need for spectrum-type fatigue tests is 


emphasized. 
techniques and equipment for 
research and 





Experimental 
development 
8. M. Forney (ASTM, STP, 1960, (284), June 


28, 54-65). 
technological influences on the tati 
sone oe agin Hempel ( Draht, 1900, 41, 
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The effect of hardness and size on the 


thermal of heat steel S 
Kutkovskii (Isseldovaniya po ym 
splavam, Moscow, 1959, §, 187-191) Different 
practically no effect on the 
of austenitic 
heat-resisting steel. Zones of a uniform large 
grain are more sensitive to thermal fatigue 
than zones of normal or different grain sizes. 
Sensitivity to thermal fatigue increases with 
atigue strength of marine shatting G. P 

F $ G. P. 
Smedley and B. K. Batten (NE Coast Inst. 
Eng. Shipbuilders, Preprint, 1961, 293-320). 

*k of size effect on fatigue strength of 
~~ H. Ouchida (Proc. 2nd Japan. Congress 

Materials, 1959, 14-18) As a result of 
a tests described it is concluded that (1) the 
size effect of plain and notched specimens is 
large with diameters less than 20 mm, but 
comparatively small at larger diameters up to 
100 mm, (2) the endurance limit increases 
about 10% as the diameter increases from 10 
to 100 mm, (3) fatigue strength reduction fac- 
tor of 100 mm dia. specimens in low and 
medium plain C steel is much less than the 
stress concentration factor, but these factors 
are nearly equal for Ni—Mo steel. 

F strength of notched steel specimens 

to a reversed torsion T. Isibasi and 
T. Matake (Proc. 2nd Japan C ess on Test- 
ing Materials, 1959, 19-21 + Meladienshion 
between the threshold stress for developing a 
erack at the root of a notch and the stress at 
fracture are examined for sp of a 
0-38%C steel subjected to rev ersed torsion. 
he effects stresses and number of 
cycles on ual stress of 
drawn wires H. Nakamura, M. Kakuzen, and 
T. Nishihara (Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on 
Testing Materials, 1959, 34-37) A description 
of tests made on a specially designed machine 
to study these effects across the section of cold 
drawn carbon steel wire. 

Studies on the ue resistance of a crank- 
shaft (1) E.-I. Sato, T. Nakano, and 8. Yama- 
toto (Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on Testing 
Materials, 1959, 40-43). 

The ue of induction-hardened coiled 
springs H. Nakamura, T. Saga, and 8. Asa- 
kawa (Proc. 2nd Japan. Congress on Testing 
Materials, 1959, 38-39). 

The problem of cumulative 4 —— 
in sheet T. R. G. Williams, D Hughes 
cr Metal Ind., 1960, 37, Sept., 653~ “659) 

authors review developments in the esti- 
mation of cumulative fatigue damage and con- 
clude that these methods require special data 
and fail to make use of the S/N curve. For 
sonic excitation it is concluded that the most 
significant parameter is the cumulative varia- 
tion in stress amplitude.—a.H.M. 

The use of the ‘Isodamage’ curves in the 


grain sizes have 
resistance to 





, 1960, 9, Dec., 41-47) [In Italian) This 
article considers the phenomena originating 
from damaging action, occurring in a given 
period (wear, fatigue, ete.). If the curve repre- 
senting the end of the phenomena can be inter- 
preted as unitary damage other isodamage 
eurves can be plotted alongside the former, 
each corresponding to partial damage. This is 
useful in the p ing tests in which the 
ing action is variable. An immediate 
check can be made whether the damage has a 
curnulative property character (Miner’s theory 
on fatigue) or whether overload, training, or 
breaking in phenomena are present. 
of a Wohler test piece during 
— cycling hes and T. R. G. 
Williams (£ngineer, 1961, 211, March 31, 498— 
499) Apparatus was devised to measure the 
deflection of the free end of a Wohler test- 
piece, and thus to distinguish between the 
sername secondary, and tertiary stages of 
fatigue life. The effect of fatiguing on the frac- 
ture transition temp. was also investigated. 
Effect of nets on rating Deeene life of 
ball and roller beari uroda (J. 
Japan Soc. Lubr. ie 1960, 5, Sept., 283- 
290; from Japan Sci. Rev, Mech. Elect. Eng., 
1961, 7, Feb., 480) [No abstract],—o. ¥.c. 
R between thermal os —_ 
oe fatigue at 


elevated 
R. Koterazawa, and M. Ohnami (J. 1 Seadiog ty Soe. 












Test. Mat., 1960, 9, Oct., 636-641 from Japan 
Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 476) 
Analysis in terms of a steady equivalent temp. 
is carried out and the conclusions are verified 
on an 18-8 stainless steel. 

Study on the effect of overload using the 
decreasing load method U. Rossetti and G. 
Luboz (Ing. Mecc., 1960, 9, December, 49-54) 
{In Italian} This article describes rotating 
bending tests carried out to study the over- 
stressing effect on a chrome-nickel steel. The 
fatigue test starts with a load above the limit 
of endurance with pro ive reduction of 
stress. The results obtained did not reveal any 
noticeable overstressing effect—in fact the 
effect is within ri one. 

On the relation the ue rupture 
and the grain size of steel M. Isobe and 
8. Isobe (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1352-1354) A table shows the heat-treatment 
and mechanical properties of steels according 
to the austenite grain number. Aspects dealt 
with include relation between the austenite 
os size number and the repeated-impact 
atigue of SCM21 steel, the relation between 
the tempering temp. and the repeated impact 
fatigue of SK4 and SMC steels. 

Testing of wire rope E. A. Franke (rie, 
1960, Dec., 242-244). 

Fatigue strength of mild steel under cathodic 

ion in sea water Y. Minami and H. 
akada (Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on Testing 
Materials, 1959, 123-125) The influence of 
electrode potential on the fatigue strength of 
mild steel using impressed currents is exam- 
ined 


Fatigue Bauschinger effect M. Kawamoto, 
H. Tanaka, and H. Kisimoto (Trans. Japan 
Soc. Mech. Engrs., 1960, 26, Oct., 1333-1339; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 
7, Feb., 473) A Bauschinger effect can be 
recognized during pulsating stresses at a stress 
level slightly below yielding. 

Studies on the torsional fatigue of steel wires. 
(3). Torsional ue limit of cold drawn steei 
wire with low content T. Ueda and M. 
Tanaka (J. Japan Soc. Test. Mat., 1960, 9, 
Oct., 624-628; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Ree Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 483) [No abstract). 

vestigations on the fatigue properties of 
stool wires (4). Emect ofthe local martensite for 
pone Age a ore bendi by cold 
ue under ni 

Sole steel wire T. Ueda and K. hake (J. 
Japan Soc. Test. Mat., 1960, 9, Oct., 609-618; 
from Japan Sci. Rev. ‘Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 

7, Feb., 482) [No abstract ].—o.F.o. 

New creep tester United Steel Co. Ltd (Jron 

Steel, 1960, 33, Dec., 606). 

namic core. characteristics of low carbon 

at elevated temperatures 8. Taira, K. 
Tanaka and R. Koterazawa (Proc. 2nd Japan 
Congress on Testing Materials, 1959, 55-58) 
Dynamic creep and rupture tests were made on 
low C steel at 450°C. It is shown that alternat- 
ing stress superimposed on static stress con- 
siderably increases the creep strain. Concord- 
ant results were obtained by calculation. 

Creep of low carbon steel under combined 
variation of stress and temperature S. Taira, K. 
Tanaka, and M. Ohnami (Proc. 2nd Japan 
Congress on Testing Materials, 1959, 50-54) Two 
sets of creep tests were made on a plain 0-15% 
C steel, i.e. under fixed applied stress and temp. 
variation, and under simultaneous variation of 
stress and temp. The results are discussed. 

Creep in semi-annular plates P. Ya. Bogus- 
lavskii (* Teploenergetika (Moscow), 1958, (2), 
56-61). 


Relaxation and creep I. A. Odin $ Vv. 8. 
Ivanova, V. V. Burdukskii, and V. N. Geminov 
(*Chap. x of * * Teoriya polzuchesti i dlitel’noi 

’ (The — of creep and 
ote time strength of metals), Moscow, Metal- 
lurgizdat, 1959, 413-438) The connexion 
between creep and stress meteantion phenom- 
ena in tals is di . The relationship 
between the criteria of creep and stress relaxa- 
tion is then investigated, and the possibility 
of damage to metals is reviewed and analyzed. 


Some creep ——— of an 18/8 stainless 
steel at room temperature, 250°C, 400°C and 
550°C L. W. Larke and R. A. Whittaker 


(RAE Tech. Note No. Met.240, 1956, March, 
1-8) Tests with 0-1% and 1-0% prior strain at 
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room temp. were made. In all cases a rapid 
increase in strain followed by a relatively small 


creep rate was found. 
ne materials 


Creep properties of heat engl 
I. Mester (Koh. Lapok, 1961, 94, May, 211-218) 
The author reviews the various interpretations 
and evaluations of creep-test results, and 
emphasizes the importance of the results of 
long tests as compared with those of short ones. 

ure strength of 28Cr—15Ni stain- 

less steels T. Fujita and T. Sasakura (T'etsu-to- 
Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1414-1416). 

Influence of cooling rate, heat treatment and 
prone peel 


on creep 
wit Tron, 8 0-9°%Mo and 0-3°V K. Gut and 
H. Liling (*International Discussion on ‘Long 
time behaviour of high temperature steels’, 
Diisseldorf, 1960, Paper No.17). 

Deformation J. D. Lubahn (Proc. 
Mat. Eng. Design for High temperatures, 1959, 
41-80) A detailed review in which tensile test, 
the creep test, anelastic creep, rate sensitivity, 
and strain hardening, the mechanical equation 
of state, strain ageing, and recovery, second- 
ary hardening, stress-state effects, universal 
stress-strain relationship, and combined stress 
at elevated temperature are discussed. The 
limitations of the p lasticity laws and the pro- 
cedure for the ool ving of problems are also 
yas take vi the composition of a 

The and the a creep 
testing !aboratory H. Reiner and U. Schifer- 
stein Sarit. Electric d& Allied Ind. Res. Assoc., 
J/E/T 216, 1960, Oct., 37-52; International 
Discussion on Long-Time Performance of 
High Temperature Steels, Diisseldorf, June 
1960, Paper 35). 

Resistance to deformation and fracture 
F. Garofalo (ASTM, STP, 1960, (283), June 
27, 82-98) Various "techni ues employed in 
studying the factors controlling resistance to 
creep and creep rupture are reviewed and dis- 
cussed, Primary and complex modes of defor- 
mation have been identified metallographic- 
ally. Measurements of grain distortions well 
below the sp surface indicate that grain 
boundary shearing may be more important 
than is indicated by surface studies. The end of 
secondary creep may depend in some cases on 
grain boundary shearing and hence may be 
affected by precipitation in the boundaries. It 
is shown that rupture life is proportional to the 
time at the pace of secondary creep. Results 
obtained on stainless steel suggest that for this 
material crack growth does not depend to any 
extent on vacancy condensation. In this 
material the intercrystalline cracks are pre- 
dominantly of the wedge type. 

Basic — ysical theories of creep of 
metals J. E. Dorn (Proc. Mat. Eng. Design for 
high temperatures, 1959, 1-40) A very detailed 
review.—c. Vv. 

A contribution to the practical of 
creep —. (A) relation between and tube 

B) weld seams on tube 
material P. Bettzieche (Brit. Blectrie & 2 Allied 
Ind. Res. ate J/E/T 218, 38-49; Inter- 
on Long-Time Perform. 
ance of Hig h Temperature Steels, Diisseldorf, 
June 1960 Paper 19) A general discussion: 
the data provided s t composite test 

ieces, cut trausversely to the weld seams, are 
hly unsuitable for the evaluation of welds in 
tubular material; if the creep strength of the 
welded co tions were actually 18-30% 
lower than that ‘of the non-welded parent 
metal, this would most certainly be reflected in 
the creep tests on tubes. This was not found. 
Therefore welded tubes should be tested under 
internal pressure, This argument is further 
extended.—c. v. 


creep, characterises Ae i. Molen. (Bri. 


Electric d& Allied Ind. Res. Assoc., J/E/T 216, 
1960, Oct., 25-31; International Discussion on 
Long-Time Performance of High Temperature 
Steels, Disseldorf, June 1960, er 33) 
Earlier investigations are summarized. The 
behaviour of pure metals under these condi- 
tions is outlined together with a structural 
model which adequately accounts for this 
behaviour, and future lines of study are out- 
lined. Fatigue stress prod an 
and large increase in the rate which is 
generally greater than the original static creep 














rate; when the fatigue stress is removed, the 
metal exhibits a decreased creep rate to a value 
even lower than the original static one. This is 
quite general, occurring in Fe, Cu, Zn, and Pb, 
and was also observed in single crystal 

mens. The same effects are present even i Tithe 
maximum stress in the presence of the fatigue 
stress does not exceed the sho ay Ree ok stress. 

nterface surfaces 


The role of i or 
time fracture of metals I. A. Odie, v 
Ivanova, and Yu. P. Liberov (Issledovaniya 
zharoprochnym splavam, 1959, 4, 3-12) “the 
most probable mechanism of long-time frac- 
ture of metals is the process of formation and 
precipitation of vacancies. During service, 
separation and coagulation of secondary 
phases can also lead to a significant weakening 
of the corresponding regions of the primary 
solid solution and grain boundaries (20 refs). 

‘the : 4 Spence of the 18 = 
on the creep-ru 
Ni alloy W. E. Leyda (Brit. Electrical & All 
Ind. Res. Assoc., J/E/T 217, 2-14; ca ag 
al Discussion on Long-Time Performance of 
High Temperature Steels, Disseldorf, June 
1960, Paper 24) To insure the stipulated yield 
strength and tensile strength at room temp., 
the C-content should be a minimum of 0-04% 
and to ensure satisfactory creep-rupture 
properties, mill-annealing must be carried out 
at a minimum of 2000°F. If post-fabrication 
heat-treatment is required due to welding or 
cold bonding, annealing should be done at a 
minimum temp. of 2000°F. To obtain the 
maximum creep-rupture strength for a given 
annealing temp., the material must be rapidly 
cooled.—c. Vv 

and ‘creep-rupture relationships in 

stainless steel F. Garofalo, R. .. 

Whitmore, W. F. Domis, and F. von Gem- 
mingen (Trans. Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, 
April, 310-319) Constant-load creep-rupture 
tests were made on a Type 316 18Cr—8Ni- 
2Mo austenitic stainless steel at 1100, 1300, 
and 1500°F, At any stress level, at the temp. 
used, a measurable amount of scatter is found 
in the minimum creep rate and gg eo life; 
this is particularly true at 1100°. 
pense i relationships are discussed fet rat was 
also found that secondary creep strain depend- 
ed on the t of grain boundary precipitate 
since this affects grain boundary migration. 
This also is examined in some detail.—c. v. 

Investigation on the relation between elonga- 
tion and crack formation in the creep test on a 
chrome—nickel-molybdenum steel K. G. Olsen 
(Brit. Electric & Allied ind. Res, Assoc., 
J/E/T 216, 1960, Oct., 2-6; International Dis- 
cussion on Long-Time Performance of High 
Temperature Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, 
Paper 30) In long time stressing of steel at high 
temp., fractures of various kinds occur and 
under the action of static continuous stress at 
high temp. a steel can pecome notch sensitive. 
This implies that under a nominal stress a 
notched specimen will fracture earlier than a 
smooth one. This is discussed. ‘Using the indi- 
cated steel it has ‘seen shown that a close rela- 
tionship exists bet ween reduced impact tough- 
ness and the development of cracks or cavities 
in the former austenite grain boundaries. On 
the other hand it is not possible to observe these 
in @ specimen which had been stressed at the 

perature in q 1 for such a short time 
that no reduction in noteh impact toughness 
develo . The steel was 0-28%C, 0-26%8i, 
0-46%Mn, 0-017%P, 0-007,%8 0-62%Cr, 
0-4% ‘Mo, 3-08%Ni; this was killed with 750 
g/ton Al. The tests are described and elonga- 
tion curves and curves for the various crack 

ratings are shown. The method is com 
tively simple and appears to be of value when 
a steel as effectively and safely as pos- 


using 
sible for long-term stress in heat.—c. v. 
vestigation the 
heat treatments 


, (Brit. 
Aasoc., J/E/T 218, 16-22; International Dis- 
cussion on Long-Time Performance of High 
Temperature Steels, Disseldorf, June 1960, 
Paper 15) The creep during 3000 h serves as a 
guide to the high temp. stability of low-alloy 
steels; Cr~Mo steels were used after different 
austenitic conversions ie goed temper- 
i (500°, stress 12 mm*, creep rate 
mh 10-8% f S[h, 1000h toad time for normalized 
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state, and for a state tempered to 700°.) 
Austenite conversion to martensite by water 
cooling gave a considerably higher creep rate 
than isothermal austenite conversion to ferrite— 
pearlite at 700° or to an intermediate structure 
at 425° or continuous austenite conversion to a 
mainly intermediate structure by air cooling. 
These last three conversions gave the same 
creep development after the fundamental 
tempering for 26 h at 550°. It is pointed out 
that the test periods are too short to give 
definite pronouncements but at least they are 
indicative. ais ot 24% 

rupture properties 0 
enremion 1% m steel J. D. Murray 
(Brit. Electrical é& Allied Ind. Res, 8 
J/E/T 215, 11-20; International Discussion on 
Long-Time performance of High Temperature 
Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, Paper 2) A 
report is given relating to 32 heats of steel with 
the range 0-082-0-17%C, 0-038-0-69%Mn, 
0-13-0-38%,8i, 2-06-2-35%Cr, and 0-87- 
1-07%Mo. Chemical analysis, heat-treatment, 
stress to rupture, creep properties, etc., are 
presented in tabular for graphic form. German 
and British data are compared for 10000 and 
100000 h. The casts were in the form, 17 as 
bar, oe and Proved da —C.V, 

me» E creep tests 
steels alloyed re 16r'0. 5°Me: 2- 25°,0r- 
1%Mo and 0-5°,Mo-0-25%V W. J. Kaufman 
(Brit. Electric “et Allied Ind. Res. Assoc., 
J/E/T 215, 19-21; International Discussion on 
Long-Time performance of High Temperature 
Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, Paper 3) This 
work was carried out in the laboratories of 
Koninklijke Machinefabriek Geb. Stork & Co. 
N.V., Hengelo; the time to rupture and rupture 
elongation of some steels at 550° and ° are 
reported in a series of tables and graphs. Photo- 
micrographs are also provided.—c. Vv. 

A note on oapepentee J. Glen (Brit. 
Electric & Allied Ind. Res, Assoc., J/E/T 219, 
2-8; International Discussion on ‘Long- Time- 
Performance of High Temperature Steels, 
Diisseldorf, June 1960, Paper 8). - 


metals in the creep process at 
N. A. Oding and L. K. Go a 
vaniya po zharoprochnym splavam, Moscow, 
1960, 6, 3-16) Regularities were studied. — 
was found between properties studied and a 
structural factor; presence of incompleteness in 
the crystal lattice of materials. The kinetics of 
the course of the creep process has a first-stage 
effect on the level of physical properties of 
metals (14 refs).—a.1.P. 

pe of v. condition of loading on the 
err of steel I. A. Oding and 

Buroinskit (Isaled: po zharoproch- 

nym splavam, Moscow, 1960, 6, 77-88) Nor- 
mally the criterion of long-time strength is 
obtained as a result of testing samples under 
conditions of constant active loading, while 
actual machine parts usually operate under 
varying loads. A relationship is suggested for 
the build-up of defects in metal during service 
in creep conditions, which would make it 
possible to consider the effect of varying con- 
ditions of loading on criteria of long-time 
strength. A criterion is s for 
the course of the accumulation by metal 
defects in service under creep conditions. 
relationship 





the long- 


po tharo- 
ym splavam, Moscow, pe s, 113-118) 


mporery temp, drops ein 
the vege ocnm = of steel i2Kh 
temp.- gs Doge oe oe as Oe tenet So adieu 
the effect of temp. drops. Details of how this 
can be done are given.—a.LP. 
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Conclusions drawn from long-time creep 
tests for iow steels W. Stauffer and A. 
Keller (Brit. ic d&& Allied Ind. Res. 

International Discus 


lenge nooiies sad jameny entectio mined with 
= binary eutectic Fest-¥e,C, the softest the 
eutectic Fe,P-Fe 80 e 
neneny 3 ftest 
of certain heat-resisting rey ba 
base I. A. Be yuke- 









plastic flow; the effect of various test con- 
ditions on fracture strength; the behaviour of 
several metals under severe testing; and rela- 
tionship of fracture behaviour to conventional 

yield strength. It is shown that while the 
theoretical (pond of a metal is quite high the 





* vich, G. V. Kurdyumov, and L. G. K 


is. 4, 208. 219) Alloy KI 437 and elloys of 
ion, hav os Wane See pees, nepenees by 
ve 








should not be stated as an average, but as a 
minimum creep value,—c.v. 


Marin and Tu-l Ww (Weld. Res. Council, 
Bull. Series, 1961, (67), pi .13). 
the service lite of skip 


i] hoist ropes 

eon loom (5), 1i- sd GA at ‘if degaed 
ussian 

Vineaticn bazarés. and. their vention in 


Ke 
the F. and ‘ects of Bridges and Struc- 
tures, pana Bectiey af the Promotion of 
958, Dec., 33-40) [In En:glish] A 
Steel and aluminium hatchway beams 
ee arker, 7. A. Ross, 
and K. V. Taylor (Trans. Inst. Eng. Ship. 
Scotland, 1959-60, 103, 11-53). 





Renteneaeiy of tool steels O. Miilders and 
R. Meyer-Rhotert (DE W-Techn. Ber., 1961, 1, 
— 41-48) Attempts were made to correlate 

the hardenability of tool steels with data 
collected in transformation, end-quenching, 


and tempering tests of cold-, hot-, aa highly- 
workable ee can the correlation 
must be relied upon certain limits only. 


Se ae ae 
cold work steels while the critical dia. in the 


pearlite range is — as a suitable criter- 
ton for the - quick-workable steels (18 


of 
NY, 1959, 221~ a A detailed review 
(28 Tefs).—c. v. 


Scarce 


I. F. Zudin 0. A. Bannykh (Issledovaniya 
splavam, 1959, 4, 266- 372) 
titative relationships have been found for 
od effect of Cr, Mo, Dogg y in orescngpaered of 
ut 0-9-at% on creep of iron during a 
test for long- hot hardness.—.1,P. 








d wi 
for different periods (9 refs).—a.1.P. 
Micro- eutectics in 


ae cast iron M and K. Sekowski 

Prz, Odlew., 1961, Ke? ‘or 104) Out of four 

seoditecsions of Ae rus eutectics, pseudo- 

ite or ferrite- 

graphite, Sennap etenaia Fe,P-Fe,C with very 
n 


© cementite, ternary eutectic tite in 





similar ageing character. An 

qoanched es ata Nang after 

Scepasiont juenc test-pieces ‘in temp. 
range 600- Ageing is accompanied by 


separation of the a’ -phase, which has the same 
lattice as the primary solid solution. 
Many yee facte were established.—a.1.P. 


The influence ae as eae 
the electric resist 
ite tea T. Fujiwara and 


magnet 

T. Kato (J. Phys. Soc. Japan, 1960, 15, Sept., 
1705). 

a gr of solute atoms during a 

Mura, E. A. Lautenschlager, and 

J. O. Brittain (Actu Met., 1961, 9, May, 453- 
458) A theory and verifying experimental data 
are presented to explain strain ageing of iron 
and steel under several ageing strains, stresses, 
po temperatures. Both the theory and the 

experimental results differ from Harper's, 
Bullough and Newman’s, and Ham’s formulas. 

Acceleration of oes oye of the heat- 
resisting = £1481 K. I. Terekhov 
U zharoprochnym eplavam, 

oscow, 1959, 42-49) New more effective 
ageing conditions for forgings of turbine dises, 
power rings, and other made from heat- 
resisting austenitic EI481 have reduced 
the time of isothermal holding when ageing 
from 28-36 to 10-18 h.—a.1.P. 

Concerning one contradiction in the cold- 

theory N. N. Davidenkov (Jesledo- 
vaniya po mym splavam, Moscow, 
1959, 4, 13-20 are two contradictory 
viewpoints on he mechanical nature of brittle 
fracture. An hypothesis is put forward which 
takes in both. yl ae ceording to it two conditions 
must be met simultaneously: a certain small 
value of tial (displ 
threshhold), which ensures the appearance of 
the first onleeuteah, and « given value of 
normal elongation stresses (brittle strength) 
necessary for the pre pagation of the brittle 
crack (apart from the natural requirement that 
jo olla vag stress, corresponding to brittle 
h, is below the yield point, “vhich is also 
porn ied in normal stresses) (1/ refs).——a.1.P. 

Low temperature brittle fracture J. D. 
Lubahn (Proc. Mat. Eng. Design for High 
Temperatures, 1959, 81-153). 

A new answer for brittle failure problem J. G. 
Parr (Can. Metalw., 1961, 24, Feb., 37-40) The 
argument is advanced that the brittle/duotile 
transition can be rationalized on the of 
dislocation theory and with the use of fairly 
well understood parameters. The transition is 
seen to occur in the ab of notches and 
residual stresses, but the effect of these can be 
surmised from the theory. Where residual 
stresses are present, dislocation movement 
(and hence ductile behaviour) is made difficult; 
such stresses themselves can be regarded as 

associated with dislocations and the 

term r (the resistance of the metal t boar 
movement of a dislocation) becomes 
brittle fracture is encour . The effect. 7 
notch is not so simple to ex ain; when yie 
commences at the root of the notch, the me’ 
at a distance constrains the propagation of the 
dislocations that are released call dnee these 
cannot propagate away from the notch, a very 
high stress concentration is built up at the root 
of the notch and it has been shown that this 
causes a threefold increase in the acting tensile 
forees. These aspects are further discussed with 

ial reference to the determination of tran- 
sition temp. and the reliability of the values 
obtained.—c. Vv. 








Brittle re h of metals E. T. 
Weasel (ASTM, STP, 1960, (283), June 27, 
99-117) The brittle fracture strength of a 
metal is deseribed and discussed. Aspects dealt 
with are, the mechanism of fracture initiation; 
the nature of the fracture strength of metals in 

imple tension as related to their resistance to 
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joe S$. : ad pte me prone results in 
ure pee relatively low applied stresses. 
embrittlement in terms of modern 
t fracture P. A. Blanchard and A. R. 
Troiano (WADC Techn. Rep. 59-444, PB 
161531, 1959, Aug p-26) An attempt is made 
to apply Cottrell’s ‘ae eory of brittle fracture to 
H, embrittlement, a tentative explanation of 
the fact that so far only transitional elements 
have been embrittled by H,, and the influence 
of the composition of Ni-base alloys on their 
susceptibility to H, embrittlement is discussed 
with pg eres on les (18 ‘refa). 
vestigation of the hydrogen brittieness 
wes yt V. Popov, reine A. Yagun 
ova, and N. A. Khvorostukhina (Iseledovaniya 
po zharoproch splavam, Moscow, 1959, 5, 
T19-126) A pee gen content in quantities of 
only 0-0006% or leas, leads to a sharp drop in 
ductility under static tension, which in certain 
cases is accompanied by an increase in strength. 
A reduction in the ductility of steel containing 
H, can be the result of (a) the appearance of H 
pressure in structural microdefects, and 3 
surface-active effect of atomic H. In addition, 
@ certain increase in brittleness can be observed 
as a result of the splitting of the surface layers 
of the testpiece under cathodic polarization 
(12 refs).—a.1.P. 

On the mechanism of crack initiation in em- 
brittiement uid metals H. Nichols and W. 
Rostoker (Acta Met., 1961, 9, May, 504-509). 

Minimum toughness uirements for high- 

sheet steel J. A. Kies and H. L. Smith 
PB 161786; Interim Rept., 1960, Oct., pp.21; 

RL rept. 5521; from US Res. Rep., 1961, 35, 
Jan. 13, 200) Calculations assuming a through 
crack are made and length of crack is taken 
into account. A quality factor for steel is 
8 —C.F.C. 

fracture of pressure containers and 
methods of prevention A. A. Wells (Rev. 
Soudure, —~ 16, (4), 328-333) [In French]. 

Selection of steels for the avoidance of 
brittle failure K. Winterton (Can. Mines, Inf. 
Cire, 120, 1960, July, pp.44). 

The lower critical stress for delayed vase 
A. A? Steger F. W. Schaller, and A. 

ADC Techn. Rep. 59-445; PB 
161833, 1959, Aug., pp.30) The lower critical 
stress is defined as the min. stress required to 
exper the critical amount of H, segregation 
‘or crack initiation, a distribution law involve 
ing H, concentration, applied stress, and temp. 
is assumed, and the observed changes in lower 
critical stress discussed and explained on the 
basis of this law (21 refs). 
heating and of solids in 
friction FUP. Bowden and PA. 
Persson (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1961, 260A, March 
21, 433-458). 

Recent advances in magnetic a K. 
Hoselitz (Brit. J. Appl. Phys., 1961, 12, April, 
141-146) The method of estimating internal 
stresses by means of magnetic measurements 
has been refined so that a quantitative esti- 
mate of the internal stresses arising from plas- 
aeaare genase of Ni or even Fe can be made. 

potty, wap cases even inhomogeneous stresses 
can magnetically estimated; the approach 
to saturation is related to the dislocation 
density and a fair amount of information can 
also be obtained about non-magnetic inclu- 
sions and precipitates in a magnetic material 
from a critical assessment of its coercivity. 
Torque measurement curves and study of 
rotational hysteresis enables a comprehensive 
analysis of the shape, size, and density of 
magnetic precipitates. Magnetic viscosity 
measurements are used in the study of struc- 
ture (18 refs).—c.v. 

The structure of non-destructive testing 
K. W. Andrews ( Brit..J. Appl. Phys., 1961, 12, 


April, 127-133). 
Possible and attained ee nie pene oe in > 
on ality of pe magnet materials H 
aces ew! 1960, 14, og ales 987) 
synchroton Be a, Wakelin UResearch. 
1961, 14, March, 100-106). 
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ten on tick. teenperabore steaks Sy tongeaine 
ire -time 
creep tests at 400 te 750° K. Richard shed H. 
Reiner (Brit. Electric & Allied Ind. Rea. 
Assoc., J/E/T 215, 2-10; International Dis- 
cussion on Long-Time Performance of High 
Temperature Steels, Diisseldorf, June, 1960) 
The results obtained with some 50 steels are 
tabulated in considerable detail, 1000, 10000, 
25000, and 50000 h findings being recorded. 
The extrapolated results for 100000 h are dis- 
cussed and the query is raised as to whether 
these will agree with actual tests when these 
are eae re age are 
on Lozinsky and Simeonova’s 
robe 3 > Sherby (Acta Met., 1959, 7, Nov., 
rae on ‘Superhigh plasticity of commercial 
under cyclic fluctautions of temperature’. A 
letter. 8.H.-8. 

Liquid. solid phase distribution studies in the 
systems iron-lead, cobait-iead, chromium-tin 
and nickel-silver D. A. Stevenson and J. Wulff 
(Trans. Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, April, 221, 
271-275). 

influence of deformation at low tem- 
peratures on we py | of 
austenitic steel type 18-8-Ti A. P. Gulyaev and 
I. V. Chernenko (Issledovaniya po zharopro- 
chnym splavam, 1959, 4, 214-217) Steel 
1Kh18N9T was chosen because of the capacity 
of the austenite to undergo y—>«, transforma- 
tion in the plastic deformation process. One 
interesting conclusion was that the double 
ya,->y, transformation facilitates an in- 
crease in long-time strength, but only for 
temperatures not exceeding 600°, and for a 
limited test period. By enco ing an increase 
in strength, this transformation in all cases had 
@ negative effect on creep rate. This was con- 
siderably accelerated.—a.1.P. 

Scatter of creep of steel X22 CrMo 
(W) V1-—A joint eval of German tests 
R. Schinn (*International Discussion on ‘Long 
time behaviour of high temperature steels’, 
Diisseldorf, 1960, No.5). 

Effect of the alloy content on austenitic heat- 
resisting steels T. Fujita and T. Sasakura 
( Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1399-1401) 
Creep-rupture tests are carried out and the 

ts illustrated for three different specimens 

Martensite the cause of the failure of a steel 
yh Steininger (Hutnik, 1961, 28, (3), 127~ 


y Tae conversion values for the hard- 
ness and tensile strength of steel (Aciers Fins. 
Speen 1960, Dec., 36, 86-90). 

Analysis for the ball indentation hardness 
K. Kuroki (Trans. Japan Soc. Mech. Engrs., 
1960, 26, Oct., 1435-1443; from Japan Sci. 
Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 480) 
Relations were found between load, ball dia., 
yield stress, and depth of indentation. Con- 
version formulae and corrections for various 
hardness scales were obtained. 

Studies on high speed classification arrange- 
ment in hardness testing. (1) R. Tsukada and 
K. Naito (Rep. Tokyo Metropol. Ind. Res. Inst., 
1960, (11), Sept., 22-24; from Japan Sci. Rev. 
Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 480) [No 
abstract ].—c.F.c. 

' of Vickers hardness. (3) N. Ohta 
and S. Sano (Rep. Tokyo Metr . Ind. Res. 
Inst., 1960, Sept., 1-4; from Japan Sci. Rev. 
Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 480) [No 
abstract }.—c.F.c. 

A study of some peculiarities in the shape of 
hardness curves of end quenched and 
steels H. R.S. Rao and V. G. Paranjpe (Trans. 
Indian Inst. Met., 1960, 13, Sept., 205-237; 
discussion 238-240). 

Measurement of hardness at “ed high 
temperatures L. M. ee (Brit. J. Appl. 


Hardenability of constructional steel 1. N. 
Davydova (Stal’, 1961, (6), 551-557) Compari- 
son of samples of the same grade as — 


by different works showed that p' on oho 
correlated closely with composition and grain 


size and were little affected by conditions of 
me fect et chespege static 

ing on the and 
fatigue strength of carbon steel T. Sakurai, T 
Kawasaki, and H. Izumi (Proc. 2nd Japan 
Congress on Testing Materials, 1959, 30.33) 
The experiments desvribed indicate that the 
static strength, especially the elastic strength 
ean be markedly improved by stress-ageii 
the dynamic yield point can also be me mg 
but not the fatigue limit. The results are 
explained in terms of dislocation theory (12 
refs). 

Effect _* strains on mechanical 
Ss five steels ©. F. Tipper (Brit. 
Weld. J., 1961, 8, May, 278-281) The effects of 
plastic strain, ageing, and stress relieving have 
been studied by notch impact and tensile tests 
on five lin mild steel plates. Strains not 
exceeding the yield point (4-5%) shifted the 
Charpy V-notch curves to higher temp. and 
the 15 ft-lb transition by from 20 to 30°C. 
Stress relieving at 650°C brought the curves 
back towards the original values but only in 
one steel was recovery nearly complete. 
Samples cut transverse to the direction of 
rolling and straining showed less recovery. 

Strain-ageing in rimming steel using the 
Swift cupping press D. K. O. Ulimann and 
V. M. Thomas (Sheet Metal Ind., 1960, 37, 
Sept., 640-646, 690) The ex rimente reported 
in this paper were carried out to determine 
whether the Swift cupping tests can follow the 
progress of strain-ageing in cold reduced, skin- 

rimming steel. Flat-nosed, hemi- 
spherical and ellipsoidal punches were used. 
© authors conclude that the Swift cupping 
test does not discriminate sufficiently between 
changes in properties at various stages in 
ageing.—A.H.M. 

Theoretical research on the initiation and 
propagation of brittie crack with special refer- 
ence to SOD test Y. Akita and K. Ikeda (J. Soc. 
Naval Arch, Japan, 1960, July, 287-292; from 
Japan Sci. Rev. Mech, Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
Feb., 474) In the theory of brittle crack propa- 
gation, the dynamical effects are added to the 
Griffith's energy condition. At room temp., the 
plastic work done occurring in ‘shear lip’ zone 
was also considered besides the ‘surface work’ 
xroposed by Orowan. The conditions of the 
initiation of crack were obtained considering 
both the energy and the yield stress. The 
mechanism of initiation in the SOD tests, Esso 
Brittle Temperature, and the temperature- 
depending critical stress were disclosed theo- 
retically.—c.¥.c. 


A proposal concerning a ation test of 
brittle cracks. The Hows | of ‘cross 
welded steel ’ H. Oba (J. Soc. Naval Arch. 


Japan, 1960, Dec., 305-316; from Japan Sci. 
Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 554) [No 
abstract }.—c.F.c. 

a of notch “eo on the brittle fracture 

h of welded steel plate H. Kihara and 

H. Oba (J. Soc. Naval Arch. Japan, 1960, Dec., 
317-326; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. 
Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 553) Effects of notch 
characteristics are confirmed following criti- 
cism of a previous paper. 


A study on the in of brittie fracture. 
(1) On the dyna distribution and the 
released elastic strain M. Yoshiki, T 


Kanazawa, and H. Itagaki (J. Soc. Naval 
Arch. Japan, 1960, Dec., 347-354; from Japan 
Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 
474) Calculations for a crack extending at con- 
stant velocity under uniform stress are made 
and conclusions on energy release and stress 
distribution are drawn. 


critical temperature for 

of a brittle crack in a steel plate oshiga 
(J. Soe. Naval Arch. Japan, 1960, Dee., 355- 
363; from Japan Sci. Rew. Mech. Elect. Eng., 
1961, 7, Feb., 479) The double tension test 
gives values for critical temp. closely correlated 
with the 50%, ns wy transition temp. of 
the pressed-notch Charpy test. Conditions 
pall ating service were employed. 

Elon wr seehlnel Sireaise ts The Sunaesow of 
brittie fract . Kihara and T. 
Kusuda (J. Soc. Naval nd. Japan, 1960, 
Dec., 385-393; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. 
Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 553) Changes of 
direction in cracks near welds were observed 
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and studies on plates with symmetrical welds 
were made. It is concluded that the crack 
propagates in the direction perpendicular to 
max. tensile stress arising from residual and 
applied stresses and becomes unstable in the 
compression region. test by 
+ 7 somaggeed with and aged notches H, 
ibara and N. Ogura (J. Soe. Naval Arch. 
Japan, 1960, Dec., 395-402; from Japan Sei. 
Rev. Mech, Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 554) 
Pressed and aged notches are proposed for 
studies on crack propagation as initiation 
becomes easy. At § a the yield stress cracks 


pa without imp 
of brittle tr fracture ove puaumantes to in six- 
tectwies Stee! plates 
F. W. Barton er hag J. Hall (Ship Per 
Comm., 1961, SSC 130, April, a4 49) A report 
of an investigation of the e of residual 
stress on crack propagation speed and strain 
response, during brittle fracture of 6 ft wide 
steel plates. The residual stress, which was pro- 
vided ty welding tapered slots, was found to 
aid initiation of the cracks, but to slow down 
their propagation.— a. w.D.H. 

the fracture of a mild steel under 
apes K. Endo and K. I. Nagai 
(Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on Testing Materiales 


1959, 44-46). 

Prevention of brittie fracture in welded struc- 
tures H. Kihara and K. Masubuchi (Proc. 2nd 
Japan Conference on Testing Materials, 1959, 


94-97). 

Crack DB or mg tests ete 
sheet m: Part V. 4 
sutrode AMS 6434 steel C. B. een an 
J. E. Srawley (PB 161697, 1960, old oa. .22; 
NRL rept. 5507; from US Res. Rep 
Dec. 16, 759) AISI 4335 with v was ao 
Austenitizin and tempering temp. are 
established. Vacuum-remelted was better than 


air-melted metal. 

On the h brittleness of mild steel 
(based mainly on fhe results B mechanical 
tests) I. Ohnishi and Y. Kikuta (Proce. 2nd 
Japan Congress on Testing Materials, 1959, 
113-115). 

Heat resistance of ferrite alloyed with 
chromium, vanadium, tu and 
denum ©. A A. Bannykh and F. Zudin (Issledo- 
vaniya po ochnym aplavam, 1959, 4, 
273-279) The effect of Mo on heat-resistance 
was much greater than that of other additions 
investigated. Alloys with two alloy components 
one of which was Mo, had a heat-resistance a 
slightly less than that of the alloy alloyed wit 
Mo alone. Other results are given.—a.1.P. 

The effect of carbon on the netic proper- 
ties of transformer steel G. N. Shubin, V. V. 
Druzhinin, V. A. Koroleva, T. I. Prasova, 
M. I. Sherstyuk, and L. K. Kurennykh (Stal’, 
1961, (5), 445-448) Reduced C content by 
vacuum annealing of coarse-grained trans- 
former steel decreases hysteresis but increases 
eddy current losses, in fine-grained steel the 
eddy current loss increase is leas marked. 
Transformation of cementite to graphite 
reduces specific losses. Cementite inclusions 
and particularly finely divided carbon have 
very adverse effects. 


investigation of the order-disorder trans- 
formation in FeAl alloys L.. Pal and T. Tarnéezi 
(Proc. Central Research Institute for Physica of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 1959, 7, 5, 
265-275; from Hungarian Techn. Abs., 1960, 
12, (4), 131). 
netic s lities of Fe and Fe- 
8i alloys S. Arajs and D. 8. Miller (J. Appl. 
Phys., 1960, 31, June, 986-991). 
and 


mag in iron-base 
R. C. Hall (J. Appl. Phys., 1960, 31, June, 
1037-1038). 

On the nature of the change of the coercive 
force upon the of hardened low- 
carbon steel I. A. Bildzyukevich, Y. M. Golov- 
chiner, and G. V. Kurdyumov (‘Problems o 
M aphy and the Physics of Metals’, 

B. Ya. Lynbov. Engiish translation: NY, 1959, 
138-140) It is shown that the main factors 
resulting in the increase on coercive force are 
the martensitic transformation mechanism 
which results in the characteristic non- 
homogeneous micro and submiero structures 
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and stresses, the proprties of the martensite 
= (martensite being a supersaturated 
id solution of C in «-iron) and a certain 
heterogeneity of the hardened steel. The ex- 
perimentation connected with this work is 
described. It is considered that considerable 
decrease in the coercive force resulting from 
relieving the internal stresses without changing 
the strueture and without changing the posi- 
tion of the Fe-atoms, suggests that the high 
coercive force of hardened steel depends to a 
considerable extent on stresses of the second 
kind which result from the martensite trans- 
formation and from the high elastic limit of the 
martensite crystals.-—c.v. 
On the change of coercive force in low- 
N. 8. Fastov (‘Prob- 
of M etallography and the Physics of 
Metals ed. B. Ya. Lynbov. English transla- 
tion: 1959, 148- 150) Stresses affect diffusion in 
solid solutions; during a diffusion process 
equalization of the chemical potential of the 
dissolved matter occurs and at a given tem- 
perature this is a function of ec tration and 
stress. These redistributions of the stresses in a 
body cause a reco in the stress-dependent 
a and one of these is coercive force. 
hese changes are ex th tically, 
the special case presented bei that in which 
the lattice deformation in the microstress 
region does not change during the diffusion 
process. Any deformation can readily be 
checked from the change in width of the X-ray 
interference lines.—c. Vv. 
Pi the coercive force and the width of the 
-ray interference line in low-carbon 
pg Y. M. Golovehiner and V. M. Golubkov 
(‘Problems of Metallography and the Physics of 
Metals’, ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, English transla- 
tion, NY, 1959, 151-154) Using hardened and 
tempered low-C steels, alloyed with strong 
carbide forming elements, Mo or V, hardness 
i with heating to 500° but 
with further rise the hardness first increases 
and then diminishes —* ly forming a peak of 
‘secondary’ hardness. Below 500° the carbide 
phase does not separate out but at the higher 
temp., 550-600°, a special carbide is formed. 
The steels used were (a) 0-11%C, 1-48%Mn, 
140% V, and (b) 0-10%C, 1-16°,Nb. From the 
given data it is concluded that within the 
temp. range, the steel remains homogeneous 
and there is no decrease in lattice distortion. 
The views of various workers ans discussed. 
nomalous magnetostriction of the ‘grain- 
oriented’ silicon-iron sheet Y. Shirakawa and 
K. Numakura (Nature, 1961, 190, May 6, 523) 
A letter. An explanation of the de ure of 
the observed from the theoretical curve is 
offered. 


Demagnetization of ferromagnetic wre 
F. Smith (Brit. J. Appl. Phys., 1961, 12, April, 
155~159). 


the mechanism of reversible appearance 
at low © teen 


residual 
transition in «-Fe,0, K. Siratori, A. Tasaki, 
and 8. lida (J. Phys. Soc. Japan, 1960, 15, 
Dee., 2357-2358). 











A of FeSn, K. Kane- 
matsu, K. Yasukochi, and T. Ohoyama (J. 


Phys. Soc. Japan, 1960, 15, Dec., 2358). 
Non-destructive i of electric resist- 
ance-welded pipe T. Manis (1SA Proc., 1960, 


yy with eddy currents 
ing yc 
. iS ee tha te , 1961, 79, March, 129- 


- meemeiaaee of electrolytic cond 
in iron aluminium in the solid state 
8. D. Gertskiken, I. Ya. Dekhtyar, V. 8. 
Mikhalenkov, and E. G. Madatova (/ssle‘o- 
vaniya po zharoprochnym splavam, Moscow 
1960, 6, 99-104) A new method, based on the 
displacement of inert indicators, was used for 
investigating electrolytic conductivity in solid 
solutions. In a number of cases this effect has 
been found to exist in many single-phase sys- 
tems with metals capable of ao me diffusion 
(8 refs).—a.1.P. 
ve inspection of steel tubular 
E. B. Henry (JSA Proc., 1960, 10, 
(7), 1-6) Ultrasonic testing is described.—c. v. 
welded joints of 
I. N. Ermolov (Lit. 
Proizv., 1958, (11), 29-32) The great thickness 
of the welded joints (500 mm and over) pre- 
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vented the ig a of gamma and X-ray 
defectoscopy. Earlier attempts to use ultra- 
sonic defectoseopy for welded/cast parts met 
with difficulties because of the ultrasonic 
distribution in east metal. Therefore a new 
ultrasonic defectoseope (UDTs-11) has been 
built and special control methods have been 
evolved. Details are given.-a.1.P. 

immersion ultrasonic inspection used to 
check cteel plant ets Timken Roller 
Bearing Co. (Jron Steel Eng., 1961, 38, Feb., 
141~142). 

Use of ultrasonics in testing for cleanliness 
A. C. Mager (AIMME, Proc. OH Conf., 1960, 
43, 72-84) The author reports process in an 
investigation at Heppenstall Co. in which the 
ultrasonic reflectoscope is used to deiermine 
the factors affecting steel cleanliness. The meth- 
od allows changes in procedure to be evaluated, 
and an entire heat may be tested non-destruc- 
tively and on a production basis.—«.F. 

Use of X-Ray fluorescence in metallurgy G. 
Pomey (Mech. Elec., 1961, 45, March, 36-40) 
[In French] This paper attempts to explore the 
possibilities of X-ray fluorescence analysis in 
metallurgy particularly ferrous metallurgy. 
Research carried out by IRSID and other 
research laboratories is described. Aspects 
dealt with include instrumental factors, analy- 
sis of iron ores, and slag from iron and steel- 


works. 
rat tee, W. M. Willi- 
ams (M urgia, 1961 Feb., 95-101) The 
principles of stereoscopic microradiography 
are presented and discussed and the advan- 
tages of the method are outlined. Examples of 
its application to the radiographic examina- 
tion of metallurgical microstructures are 
illustrated by stereo pairs. The method may 
also be used for quantitative examination of 
microstructural features. By way of illustra- 
tion the morphology of a single grain from a 
polyerystalline Al alloy is examined.—s.4.-s. 
Effects of inhibitors on H, embrittiement C. 
Meyer (Jron Steel, 1960, 33, Nov., 536-539) 
The proportion of the H, evolved during 
pickling which is absorbed by the steel was 
investigated, using 17 proprietary inhibitors. 
All inhibitors gave some protection, but only 
one gave substantial protection. 
Abrasi asive wear measurement of high- 
S anese steel abraded by various ore sands 
ido and H. Fujii (T'etsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 
is, Sept., 1386-1388) Aspects dealt with 
include the relation between abrasive wear and 
hardness, the hardness distribution of high-Mn 
and austenitic Cr-Ni-Mo steel specimens after 
testir 
Stu ye non-metailic inclusions. VII. 
of M2 - due to special elements 
H. Kimura and M. Kawai (T'etsu-to-Hagane, 
1960, 46, Sept., 1360-1361) Melting analysis of 
samples is given and micrographs illustrate the 
deoxidation products due to addition of Cr,V, 
Ti, and B. 


On the gers pe ome structure and chemical 
composition of inclusions in steel T. Onuki, Y. 
Koike, and T. Chiba (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 
46, Sept., 1361-1364) Tables also give details 
of the micro- Vickers hardness of samples. 

On the behaviour of non-metallic inclusions 
= _ blooming of rimmed stee! ingots by the 

Koch method Y. Shimokawa, T. Fujii, 

. Yamamoto (T'etsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, 
on: 1364-1366) Tables illustrate the rolling 
method used and show the chemical composi- 
tion of inclusions extracted from the centre of 
ingots and blooms. The relation between 
elongation of spherical inclusions and elonga- 
a of ingots in blooming is illustrated graph- 
ically. 

Effect of non-metallic inciusions on induc- 
tion hardening crack su H. Homma 
( Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1366-1369) 
Tables give details of the induction hardening 
conditions applied, the chemical composition, 
cleanliness, and y-grain size for the heats and a 
erackability sphides of all specimens. 

of leaded ang | sulphur free 
cutting per oye Part ; Cc. R. Kadowaki, 
and a Kato ( T'etau-to- iecoemee 1960, 46, Sept., 
1386-1388) Extracted sulphides are analyzed 
chemically and by X-rays and illustrated after 
magnetic separation. Their micro-Vickers 
hardness is shown as well as their behaviour on 
drawing. 





Effect of cold working on carbide . - 


tion of austenite high-manganese ’. Imai 
and T. Saito (T'etsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1388-1390). 


Macroscopic non-metallic inclusions in tubes 
of high-carbon chromium ball-bearing steei 1. 
Miyoshi (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, » Dec., 
1744-1751) The accuracy of visual inspection 
on lathe cuts is estimated. Only about 10% of 
the total inclusions visible in the microscope 
were found. 

The ge eae ws snerem oxide in silicon- 

. F. Leitten jun. 
(ORNL-2 aa pp-83; te US Res. Rep., 1960, 
34, Dec. 16, 808) [No abstract ].—c.¥.c. 

Behaviour of non-metallic inclusions at 
tensile test J. Watanabe (Proc. 2nd Japan 
Congress an Testing Materials, 1959, 98-99) 
The polished surfaces of tensile specimens 
were observed under the microscope at up to 
x 2000 before and after loading, and the beha- 
viour of non-metallic inclusions at the surfaces 
was studied. Slightly in excess of the yield 
point concentrations of strain at the corners of 
the inclusions leading to microcracks were 
observed on transverse specimens, and break- 
downs of the inclusions and stress concentra- 
tions at the new edges so formed were found. 

components between eee of the distribution of 

he solid and liquid phase 
loys Ya. N. Malinois (Izvest. AN Otdel. 
Take Met i Toplivo, 1961, (2), 141-143) 
Arguments presented and experimental data 
indicate that B. A. Movchan was in error and 
that there is no basis for talking of a special 
equilibrium composition of liquid at the inter- 
face boundary and in the narrow gaps between 
crystals.—A.1.P. 

Modifications of non-metallic inclusions in 
the course of melting and casting of steel killed 
with manganese and silicon V. A. Mchedlish- 
vili and A. M. Samarin (Translation of Physico- 
chemical principles of steelmaking, 602-631) 
{In French}. 

Ferrite grain boundaries in iron and low- 

n I. Hriviék (Met. Treatment, 1961, 
187, April, 133-143) The author presents 
evidence of the presence of multi-step grain 
boundaries in iron and low-carbon steels. It is 
demonstrated that the degree and manner in 
which the steps are revealed are dependent on 
the etching time only. The author considers 
the origin of the phenomenon to be in the 
erystallographie state of grain boundaries. 

Kinetics of the relaxation of low-carbon 
steel and its effect on the recrystallization on 
cess G. K. L’vov (Izvest. AN Otdel. Te 
Met.i Toplivo, 1961, (2), 95-98) Relaxation is 
@ process of the diffusion-less relieving of 
elastic distortions of the crystal lattice. The 

rocess takes place at great speeds, which 

owever, are measurable. Relaxation has no 
marked effect on the course of the final stage 
of the process of recrystallization working. 

Effect of hot working and heat treatment on 
austenite m size T. Arakawa and S. Oda 
( Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1354-1356). 

On the wear menon of titanium cast 
iron with e gr e structure E. Tak- 
euchi (Imono, 1960, 32, Sept., 635-641). 

Contact stress and load as parameters in 
metallic wear A. Dorinson and V. E. Broman 
(Wear, 1961, 4, March-April, 93-110) The rate 
of metallic wear was investigated under two 
conditions of constant stress, the load being 
varied as the area of contact changed. Wear was 
found to occur at an initially rapid rate, which 
levelled off, but was followed by a further 
increase, and the rate, at equivalent stages, 
depended on the nominal applied stress. A 
theoretical model was presented to explain 
this behaviour.—a.w.D.#. 

Relation between wear rate and debris com- 
wa in wear of wrought iron and miid steel 

J. Nield and O. G. Griffen (Wear, 1961, 4, 
March~—April, 111-122) Wear rates of cy lindric- 
al samples of wrought iron and two mild steels 
were measured under conditions of constant 
load. It was found that two types of wear ioss- 
time curve could occur, depending on the rela- 
tive humidity of the ambient atmosphere. The 
chemical nature of the debris was ascertained, 
using X-ray diffusion analysis, and was found 


to change as wear _ po A.W.D.H. 
Study on wear in the shearing process by 
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means of irradiated tools T. Sata, K. Abe, and 
K. Nakajima (Sci. Pap. Inst. Phys. Chem. Res., 
1960, 64, Sept., 307-312) [In English] The 
wear of leradiased punches and dies can be 
followed by measuring the activity of punched 
pieces and sheets. The testing time is shorten- 
ed, compared with conventional processes, 
since the stationary state of tool wear is 
reached after punching only some hundreds of 
sheets. The effects of tool clearance, sheet 
material, and lubricants are examined. 

n -microscopical study of friction 
and wear R. Weil and R. A. Paquin (Wear, 
1961, 4, March-April, 123-136) The coeffici- 
ents of friction were measured between a steel 
sphere and several nickel, copper, and chrom- 
ium surfaces electrodeposited under different 
conditions. The tracks were examined with the 
electron microscope, and the damage was found 
to vary as the calculated ratio of the welded to 
the contact area. A relationship between wear, 
surface roughness, and work hardening was 
formulated.—a.W.D.H. 

Wear and friction under rolling with slip 
B. N. Das, R. Choubey, and K. C. Goswami 
(NML Techn. J., 1960, 2, Nov., 15-21). 

Effect of the surface state of test-pieces on the 
friction coefficient and other parameters during 
the rolling of iron under a vacuum Ya. B. 
Gurevich, A. M. Zubko, I. M. Pavlov, and 
Yu. M. Sigalov (/zvest. AN Otdel. Tekhn. Met. 
+ Toplivo, 1961, (2), 144-145) With a decrease 
in the degree of roughness of test-pieces in 
extreme limits a decrease in the friction coeffi- 
cient is observed by a factor of 1-3 (from 0-46 
to 0-35).—a.1.P. 

A study of factors which affect the wear- 
resistance of castings made from steel G13L 
N. P. Zhetvin (Stal’, 1961, (6), 557) A note from 
‘Serp i Molot’. A tracer study on the time taken 
for C distribution to become uniform has been 
made. Properties, including wear-resistance, 
were measured. 

Testing of wear resistance of brake shoes 
F. Varga and E. File (Koh. Lapok-Ontéde, 
1961, 12, March, 60-62). 

Measurement of the wear rate of cast grind- 
ing balls using radioactive tracers J. D. Keys 
and G. G. Eichholz (Can. Mines, Tech. Bull., 
1960, TB 18, pp.14). 

Causes of corrugations in the running surface 
of railway tracks A. Dressler (Hisenbahn- 
technische Rundschau, 1960, 9, Dec., 558-559; 
from Monthly Rev. Tech. Lit., 1961, 11, April, 
3). 

A reflected light method for the detection and 
Pes hy defects on polished surfaces 

. J. E. Forsyth and D. A. Ryder (RAE Tech. 
Note No. Met. 298, 1958, Oct., 1-5) A method 
has been devised for the detection of defects 
such as ‘Brinelling’ on polished surfaces, on 
ticularly ball races and ball bearings. These 
defects due to their shallow and smooth nature 
are not clearly revealed by conventional 
microscopy.—c.F.C. 

Magnetic measurements in metallurgy J. E. 
Goldman and A. Arrott (ASM STP, 1959, 93— 
111) The applications of magnetic measure- 
ments in the science of metals are tabulated 
and one example from each of the classifica- 
tions enumerated is developed and other areas 
are simply summarized.—s. H.-8. 

Metallurgical structure and magnetic - 
ties J. J. Becker (ASM STP, 1959, 68-92) The 
p engecrs importance of domain structure in 

etermining magnetic properties is emphasized 
and a new technique for the observation of 
domain boundaries is described. Two com- 
pletely new phenomena, superparamagnetism 
and exchang isotropy, are also described, 
with special reference to their occurrence in 
alloys.—s.#.-s. 

Spin clusters in iron near the Curie tempera- 
ture B. L. Averbach (ASM STP, 1959, 280- 


287). 

Non-uniformity of magnetic properties in a 
stack of sheets of transformer steel 1. P. 
Ershova and A. I, Korsunskaya (Stal’, 1961, 
(6), 546-548) Non-uniformity of temp. con- 
ditions gives rise to variations in the sheets 
from top to bottom, and to a smaller extent, 
over the length and width of the sheets in the 
stack. Sorting of the sheets according to their 


eti rties is advised. 
— rt me ere — a ai 





metal parts (7.1.8. No.22) G. G. M. Carr-Harris 
(National Research Council of Canada, 1951, 
pp.14; from DSIR TIDU 6175). 

Non-destructive testing of small tubing J. R. 
Grieve and A. M. Bounds (Met. Prog., 1960, 78, 
Dec., 110-114, 126, 128). 

Progress in non-destructive testing of steam 
turbine generator components ©. D. Moriarty 
(Nondestr. Test., 1961, 19, Jan.—-Feb., 29-38). 

Ultrasonic inspection of submarine steei 
weildments N. A. Sinclair and M. M. Nanda 
(Nondestr. Test., 1961, 19, Jan.—Feb., 58-64) 
The paper details a laboratory investigation 
aimed at developing ultrasonic inspection 
techniques for butt weldments in ship plate 
which would be equivalent to radiographic 
standards. Both ultrasonic and radiographic 
tests were carried out under identical con- 
ditions in which both weld metal and heat 
affected zone were explored for cracks, inclu- 
sions, and porosity. It is concluded that ultra- 
sonie standards could be established for cracks 
but not for inclusions and porosity.—a.H.™. 

Five years of ultrasonic raii testing on the 
Southern R mn J. Banks (Permanent Way; 
Institution, Journal, 1950, 78, (2), 106-115. 
from Monthly Rev. of Tech. Lit., 1961, 11, 
April, 3). 

Ultrasonic determination of elastic constants, 
at room and low te atures N. H. Fahey 
(WAL TR 118.1/1; PB 16154, 1960, April, 
pp.14) Bulk, shear and elastic moduli, and 
Poisson's ratio were determined on a variety of 
materials on a machine operating within the 
range of frequencies 1-9 megacycles. Steel and 
non-ferrous alloys were tested, and the effects 
of specimen geometry, machining finishes and 
other factors were examined. 

Checking and recording results of ultrasonic 
flaw det n 8. Ludvik (Zvdranie, 1961, 10, 
(5), 139-142) [In Czech}. 

The continuous recording method of thick- 
ness testing using an ultrasonic thickness tester 
Y. Maebashi (Proc. 2nd Japan Congress on 
Testing Materials, 1959, 227-230) Experi- 
ments are described on plate, steel pipe, and a 
corroded gas cylinder, using a DG instrument. 
of ultrasonic 

D. E. Gicer 
(Bull. Techn. Univ. Istanbul., 1960, 13, (2), 
69-82) [In English] A description of an appar- 
atus which has been constructed to investigate 
the effect of ultrasonic energy upon the WC- 
Co liquid sintering process. The apparatus 
enables close control of the acoustic variables 
to be achieved, and a method of calculating 
the energy transmitted to the specimen is 
proposed.—a.W.D.H. 

Autosonics— ms and experiences in 
automatic uction testing ©. A. Rankin 
(Materialpriifung, 1960, 2, Nov., 421-428). 

X-Ray measurement of intragranular mis- 
orientation in metals (NBS Tech. Bull., 1961, 
45, Feb., 19-20) A short description of an 
instrument based on a double-crystal spectro- 
meter which can be used to measure intra- 
granular misorientation produced in metals by 
plastic deformation is given.—a.W.D.H. 

An X-ray analysis of the strain in stee! due to 
mpulsive | ew G. Moss, 8. Golaski, and C. 
Glass (PB 149884, 1960, June, pp.12; Tech- 
nical Note No. 1320, from US Res. Rep., 1960, 
34, Dec. 16, 759) A rod of pearlitic 1030 steel 
was subjected to an impulsive load, recovered, 
and analyzed for X-ray diffraction line broad- 
ening at a cross-section which had been ex- 

sed to @ maximum pressure of approxi- 
mately 35 kilobars. The broadening of the 
diffraction peaks was then plotted versus sec. @ 
and @ in order to establish whether or not the 

rimary mode of deformation was due to 
lattice fragmentation or micro-strain. The 
results indicated that deformation was not 
simple enough to be interpreted according to 
either of these models, for the broadening was 
probably due to both micro-strain and lattice 
fragmentation.—c. F.C. 

Time dependence of resonantly filtered 
er rays from Fe*’ F. J. Lyncel., R. E. 

olland, and M. Hamermesh (Phys. Rev., 
1960, 120, Oct. 15, 513-520). 

and irradiation hardening in 
iron D. Hull and I. L. Mogford (Phil. Mag., 

1961, 6, April, 535-546) Precipitation of ear- 
bon during irradiation and thermal! ageing has 
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been studied using thin film electron trans- 
mission microscopy. The precipitates were in 
the form of plates parallel to {190} and 
occurred individually in the matrix, or in rows 
along the dislocation lines. However, thermal! 
ageing alone at the same temperature pro- 
duced clusters of plates in the matrix, as well 
as the rows along the dislocation lines. At high- 
er temp. the precipitates were of dendritic or 
acicular shape. The defects formed durin 
radiation hardening were not detected, anc 
this hardening was found to be most pro- 
nounced when precipitation did not occur. 

irradiation of some pressure-vesse! steels 
L. P. Trudeau (ASTM STP, 1960, (276), 102 
115) Nine steels were examined: ASTM A 201 
(1) A 203, A 302, A 353 (17), US Navy HY-66 
(111), HY 80 (1 V), commercial TO1 (V), A. O. 
Smith 1146 Ni-Mn-V plate, and Smithtweld 91; 
the analysis and tensile strengths of these are 
tabulated. Except in the case of IJ, and 
possibly JV, all had transition temp <room 
temp., the superiority of ]V being noteworthy. 
IIT was the poorest and it is noted that both 
III and V contained Cu. In every case, inelud- 
ing IV and V and the quenched and tempered 
steels, the transition curve has a low energy 
shelf and if these low-energy shelves corres- 
pond to regions of crack arrest the quenched 
and tempered structure would possess still 
greater advantages. The presence of ~10%, 
austenite in a Il-steel should contribute to a 
retention of toughness since this does not 
seriously embrittle with irradiation and should 
act as a crack barrester. I and a ferrite (V7) 
are compared and VJ had both a lower transi- 
tion temp. and less shift with irradiation. 

Dynamic radiation effects testing methods 
D. M. Newell, E. E. Kerlin, R. R. Bauerlein, 
and R. F. Barrows (ASTM STP, 1960, (276), 
137-146). 

X-Ray analysis of the carbide phase of 

atented steel wire V. M. Golubkov and V. K. 

ritskaya (‘Problems of Metallography and the 
Physics of Metals’, ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, English 
translation, NY, 1959, 322-325) The material 
investigated was the carbide precipitate 
removed from patented steel wire (0-8%C) 
after deforming it by 25, 75, and 95%, and 
tempering at 400, 600, and 680°C, The car- 
bides were removed electrolytically and 
washed and dried in CO,. X-Ray examination 
showed blurring the degree being caused by 
the various treatments and comparison with 
the control show that this phenomenon is 
entirely due to the fragmentation of the coher- 
ent regions of the carbide crystals and the 
blurring of the (112, 021) interference lines 
enable the size of the blocks in the cementite 
crystals to be estimated after each treatment. 
Upon cold plastic deformation (drawing, with 
total reduction 75%), the blocks (regions of 
coherent scattering) are considerably more 
fragmented and the dimensions of the coherent 
sections of the cementite approach 10-*. This 
data, with that of the «-phase, show that the 
structural components of this system are 
exceedingly dispersed after this treatment; this 
was not found with any other form of heat- 
treatment. The implications of these findings 
are discussed.—c.v. 

Studies of ‘temper-roiling’, using X-ra 
diffraction M. Humbert, 8. . CR. ary 4 
Lambot, and F. Montbrun (trait du Compte- 
Rendu du XXXe Congrés International de 
Chimie Industriel, 1958, Sept., 103) An X-ray 
diffraction method for controlling and study- 
ing the effect of temper rolling is described. 
Special consideration is given to ageing, grain 
size, annealing temp., thickness of sheet, and 
surface finish.—R. P. 


Investigation of the variation of intensity of 
X-ray interference lines of deformed steel V. A. 
Ilyina and V. K. Kritskayva (‘Problems of 
Metallography and the Physics of Metals’, ed. 
B. Ya. Lyubov, English translation, NY, 1959, 
295-298) The influence of plastic deformation 
on the state of the crystal lattice is studied. 
Deformation has been carried out by rolling, 
drawing, filing, pulverizing, or high walt 
hardening. Measurements of the intensity of 
the deformed and undeformed Fe in an Mo- 
radiation at two temp. (+ 23 and — 185°) show 
that the change in intensity (thermal intensity 
coefficient) resulting from a 200° reduction in 
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temp. of the specimen varies og alla ae 
the deformed and undeformed 
obtained differ from those of hevdbadbe this ia is 


niya po zharopr 

nym splavam, 1959, 4, 78-89) A scheme has 
been constructed covering the energy levels of 
chromium and iron with a change in indicated 
energy levels of chromium aad iron on transfer 
of the given metals into Fe-Cr alloys with a 
different concentration of components and 
phase (y-a-¢) transformations, a.1. P. 

ture of the phe nnn spectrum of Fes nae 

im 

iron electrons D. Borisov, V. V. Nemosh- 
kalenko, and A. M. Fefer (Iseledowaniya Y 
zharoprochnym eplavam, Moscow, 1960, 

135) Characteristic changes were estab ised 
which take place in the structure of the energy 
spectrum of electrons of Fe-Cr alloys as a 
result of their alloying by a third component 
Ni. The method is described, data obtained are 
listed in four tables, and results are analysed 
Cn A.L.P. 


he betatron and its uses in yt A 
Francis (Met. Constr. Mecan., 1961, 93, May, 
435-449) [In French]. 

Radioactive | testing in railroad 
diesel locomotives ©. F. Jursch, P. L. Pinotti, 


and D. R. Jones (As STM, STP, 1959, (268), 
Oct. 13, 3-14) Teste demonstrated that (1) the 
tracer technique has proved to be an excellent 
tool for investigating a wide variety of factors 
that influence ring wear in railroad diesel 
locomotives; (2) the method can be utilized 
with equal suecess in both two and four-stroke 
cycle railroad diesel engines; (3) with proper 
monitoring and safety suspension radioactive 
piston ring tests can be run in diesel locomo- 
tives without undue hazard to operating and 
maintenance personnel. 


ee da in steel: ns 
of aA. D. 


oteragg A J neutron spectr 
ASTM, STP, 1960, (286), June 29, 
145-156). 

Reactions of iron-54 with alpha 8. 
Tanaka, M. Furukawa, 8. Iwata, M. Yagi, H. 
Amano, and Takashi (J. Phys. Soc. Japan, 
1960, 15, Sept., 1547-~1551). 

Fundamentals for the ota 
viscometer E. E. Hofmann and N. K. _ 
(Arch. Bisenh., 1961, 32, April, 199-208) A 
rotating body for @ torsion viscometer for slags 


has been developed, which is not affected by - 


the depth of immersion or by the distance from 
the receptacle wall and bottom. This rotating 
body is characterized by a thin shaft and has 
performed satisfactorily uxder plant con- 
ditions.—m. L. 
investigation of heat-resistance and structure 
of certain iron-based in relation to com- 
8. D, Gerteriken, I. Ya. Dekhtyar, and 
- M. Kumok (Issledovaniya po zharoprochnym 
eplavam, Moscow, 1960, 6, 259. 267) The aim 
was to find new heat-resisting iron-based alloys 
suitable for long-time operation at elevated 
temp. as gas-turbine parts. Alloys were pre- 
pared in an argon atmosphere in a high-fre- 
uenoy vacuum furnace from pure metals. 
ults are given of heat-resistance, weld- 
ability, and X-ray examinations.—a.1. Pp. 
ph eens gp a se on the endurance 
of heat- steels at 
I. V. Kudryavtsev and B. I. Aleksandrov 
(Obrabotka sha splavov, Moscow, 
1960, 41-52) As a result of experimental 
work the effect has been established of through 
and surface deformations on the endurance 
and sensitivity to stress concentration at ele- 
vated working temperaturse of 12 heat-resist- 
ing steels (10 refs).—a.1.P. 


(Thesis No.2800, Eidgendssisch 
—— in a ager 1958, Jan., 1-43). 
tension of solid 

cobalt Int in cope + en isotopes Y. V. 
Kornev and VY. Golubkin (‘Probleme of 
M phy and the Physics of Metals’, ed. 
B, Ya. Lyubov, English translation, NY, 1959, 
299-311). 

Further data on the elevated temperature 
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behaviour of 18/8/Nb type austenitic steel 
H. W. Kirby and R. J. Trumen (Brit. Zlectric 
& Allied Ind. Res. Assoc., J/E/T 217, 15-21; 
International Discussion on Long- Time Per- 
formance of High Temperature Steels, Dissel- 
dorf, June 1960, Paper 25) Equilibrium, in 
terms of loss of impact values and sigma phase 
formation, appears to be r d in 4-6 years 
at 650°. Examination of the rupture test-pieces 
from the same cast contradicted this earlier 
evidence since appreciably more sigma phase 
was found in test pieces undergoing creep 
strain than in those exposed without applied 
stress. It would appear that longer times than 
those originally anticipated from the stress- 
free series, are necessary to attain equilibrium 
at this temp.—c.v. 

Steeis for low-temperature application K. 
Posch and E. Krainer ( Berg. Hiitten. Monatsh., 
1960, 105, Nov., 268-280) The dislocation 
theory is reviewed in relation to the low temp. 
deformation mechanism. Mechanical proper- 
ties and transformation temp. of various steels 
at low temp. are discussed. Recommendations 
are made regarding the welding of steels to be 
used, at low temp. (25 refs).—-R. P. 





h strength 301 
stainless steel sheet at 70°, 0° and —423°F 
in the base metal and welded joint uration 
J.¥F. Watson and J. L. Christian (ASTM ST P, 


1960, (287), June 30, 136-149) The UTS elon- 
gation and notched to unnotehed tensile ratio 
of several tempers of high-strength 301 stain- 
less steel sheet were determined at 70, —320, 
and —423 t. Tensile strengths and elongation 
of the base metal and welded joint specimens 
were generally observed to increase between 
room temp. and —320°F and then to decrease 
between —320° and —423°F. The notched to 
unnotched tensile ratio remained close to 1-0 
at --320°F and then dropped to about 0-92 at 
—423°F. The main factor was the austenite- 
to-martensite reaction which is known to be 
favoured by both low-temp. and high-tensile 
stress. 


Radiation effects in steel L. F. Porter 
(ASTM STP, 1960, mee ag 147-196). 
A st irradiation effects in type ‘A’ 
AE A 347 stainless steel tensile speci- 
mens a H. Paine, W. F. Murphy, and D. W. 


Hackett (Argonne National Laboratory, ANL 
6102, 1960, July, pp.43; from US Res. Rept., 
1960, 34, Dec. 16, 804) [No abstract }].—-c.¥.c. 

Neutron radiation embrittiement at 500 and 
650°F of reactor ure vessel steels J. V. 
Alger and L. M. Skupien (ASTM STP, 1960, 
(276), 116-136) ASTM A 302 (2) (grades A and 
B), HY—65 (JJ) and SA-336 (J11) steels were 
used. Irradiation damage occurred in all cases 
when exposed to an integrated flux of 2 to 
3x 10'* nvt (> 0-4 ev) at 500°F. This was also 
found with E 9016 (IV) and E 10016 (V) weld 
materials in I—IJ1. Brittle fracture resistance 
was reduced although tensile properties were 
not seriously affected from the point of view of 
ductility. Impact transition behaviour of IJ 
can be increased by as much as 200° but 
irradiation at 650°F causes no increase in 
transition behaviour suggesting an annealing 
out threshold temp. exists between these two 
temp. Transition behaviour of IV and V weld 
metal deposit is slightly less sensitive to this 
dosage than J1- & e B wrought material. [/7 
forging alloy is the least sensitive to embrittle- 
ment damage of all the wrought materials 
examined.—c. v. 

Radiative transport within an ablating bod 
L. P. Kadanoff (Trans. ASME C, 1961, 
oe 215-225). 

high ——_—s properties of high 
rn niess steels T. Fujita, H. Abo, and 
Ss ae ( Tetsu-to- -Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1396-1398) The ageing . characteristics and 
creep-rupture curves of high strength stainless 
steels are illustrated by graphs. 

Thermal e of technical solids at low 

ag Corruccini and J. J. 
Gniewek (NBS Monograph, 1961, 29, May, 
pp.22) This is a compilation from the literature 
on the thermal expansion of metals, other in- 
organic materials and plastics, for the use of 
designers of cryogenic equipment.—a.Ww.D.H. 


How perform above 900°F W. R. 
Johnson and R. D. Crooks (SAE J., 1960, 68, 
Sept., 68, 69). 
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Determining the sublimation heats of iron in 
of iron with chrome in the solid state 


M. P. Mateeva and L. I. Ivanov (Trans. of 
Issledovaniya po Zharoprochnym Splavam 
(USSR), 1957, 2, 52-56; from US Techn. 


Trans., 1960, 4, Oct. 26, 474) A method is 
described for determining the sublimation heat 
of metals in a solid state by the principle of 
isotope exchange through the vapour phase. 

properties of structural materials 
at low atures R. M. McClintock and 
H, P. Gibbons (NBS Monographs, 1960, (13), 
June, pp.180). 

of metals at low tem 
R. E. Lismer (Mach. Design, 1961, 3 
182-187). 

influence of pressure on the self-diffusion 
parameters of iron in iron alloys with small 
aluminium additions S. D. Gertsriken and 
M. P. Pryanishnikov (Ukrain. Fiz. Khim., 
1958, 3, (5), 651-658) [In Ukrainian} Using A 
in a special chamber at up to 150 kg/cm* and a 
temp. range of | 100-1 250°C, the effect of pres- 
sure on self-diffusion of iron was investigated 
in iron alloys with 0-27 and 0-39%Al. Pressure 
was found to cause a sharp decrease in self- 
diffusion activation energy and an increase in 
self-diffusion rate. 

Effect of en on 12°., chromium heat- 
resisting steels I. Fujita and T. Sasakura 
( Teteu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1392-1394) 
Aspects dealt with include the effect of N, 
on tempering hardness at each temp. and on 
tempering characteristics at 650°C. Creep 
rupture curves at 12 kg/mm? are shown. 

Effect of N and B on the properties of 18Cr— 
12Ni austenitic stainless steel KR. Nakagawa 
and Y. Otoguro (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, 
Sept., 1409-1411) Aspects dealt with include 
ageing hardness, the relation between tensile 
strength and elongation and temp. and effect 
of N, and B on creep-rupture time at 700°C. 

Effect of additions of B and B pilus Mo on 
Mn-Si steel (Study on high strength low alloy 
steels Y. Nishima, T. Odawara, T. Ishida, and 
I. Shimazaki (Ann. Rep. Eng. Res. Inst. Univ. 
Tokyo, 1960, 19, Sept. 96-101) Tensile and 
yield strengths and hardness are increased by 
B addition if quenched, but not if furnace 
cooled. 0-005%B is the optimum, and with 
0-5%Mo, properties are improved even with 
furnace cooling. B does not offset hardenability 
but B+ Mo increase it. 

Effect of P on properties of 19-9 DL type 
heat-resisting steel (Part 2) (Study on the effect 
of P on properties of heat-resisting steel. 11) M. 
Yamanaka, K. Kusaka, and A. Tonooka 
(Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Dec., 1764-1771) 
Hardness increases (after quenching and 
ageing) and > 0-2%P accelerates over-ageing 
above 850°C, Rupture strength improves but 
elongation and impact value decrease. Rare- 
earth metals improve ductility, as does B. A 
new type of steel contains 0-3°,C, 19%Cr, 
9% Ni, 1-5%W, 1-5%Mo, 0-5%Nb, 0-2 Ti, 
0-1%P, and 0-3 %rare earth metals. 

Effect of Al, AliTi and W+V+Nb on 

of 38° Ni heat resisting alloy 8. 
Koshiba, T. Konou, and 8, Kimura ( T'etsu-to- 
Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1421-1422). 
Effect of carbon, vanadium and boron on 
ng wire of 16 Gr-2 Ni stainless steel T. 
Fujihara and Y. Motomiya (T7'etsu-to-Hagane, 
1960, 46, Sept., 1372-1374) Aspects dealt with 
include effect of carbon content on hardening 
temp. and hardness and the effect of B and V 
on hardening temp. and hardness. Graphs 
show the effect of carbon and V contents on 
tensile strength, degree of torsion and reduc- 
tion of area. 

Effect of manganese on high temperature 
of N-155 alloy R. Yoda, H. Yoshida, 
and Y. Sato (7 etsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1419-1421) Aspects dealt with include the rela- 
tion between hardness and heating time at 
various temp. of N 155 alloy and 10%Mn alloy, 
the effect of Mn on rupture life and elongation 
at various temp. and the effect of Mn on defor- 
mation resistance and degree of working in the 
ag ye | test. 

fiect of Mo, W and V on the behaviour of 
in 12% Gr steel T. Fujita and 8. Masu- 
moto (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1395— 
1396) Various specimens are analyzed by 
X-ray. The effects of tempering temperature 
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and time on the change of composition of car- 
bides extracted, and the change in hardness on 

pus hewn in graphs. 

jo and W on properties of 180r- 
12h stainiess steel R. Nakagawa na Y. Oto- 
guro (T'eteu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Dec., 1758- 
1764) The steel is hardened by preci itation of 
M,C, this and CrasCe Fe,Mo, Fe,W, and o- 
phase were observed and increase with higher 

eing temp., fall in C and rise of Mo and W, 

Mo and W sa a susceptibility to oxidation 
in air at 1100°C. Tensile strength is increased 
linearly by Mo or W, also creep-rupture 
strength and ype was higher with high C. 


Properties 

stainless steels and low high cwengih 
steels at very low temperatures J. &. Campbell 
and L. P. Rice (ASTM STP, 1960, (287), 
June 30, 158-167) The cryogenic properties of 
materials have assumed great importance since 
the development of the liquid fueled rocket 
engine as a prime propulsion system. This 
paper contains data on the cryogenic proper- 
ties of several ge en hardening stainless 
steels and high-strength low-alloy steels from 
room rede. to —423°F. 


yes So, 308, ponte of cold rolled 
alsin ees ELC and 310 stainiess 
.— and J. L. Christian 
ote STP, "ieee. (287), June 30, 170-193) 
In this investigation the mechanical properties 
were determined at 78, —100, —320, and 
—423°F. The alloys were studied in a variety 
of cold-worked tempers in thicknesses varying 
between 0-013 and 0-032 m. The alloys were 
tension tested in both smooth and notched 
configurations to provide values of yield and 
tensile strength elongation, notched unnotched 
tensile ratios in the base metal, and , tensile 
strength and elongation in heliarc butt-welded 
joints. 

Self diffusion in iron F. S. Buffington, K. 
Hirano, and M. Cohen (Acta Met., 1960, 9, 
May, 434-439). 

Self-diffusion in iron and in its alloys with 
—— in the high-temperature deita-range 

8. D. Gertariken and M. P. Pryanishnikov 
(Issledovaniya po zharoprochnym aplavam, 
Moscow, 1960, 6, 95-98). 

Diffusion of nickel into iron K. Hirano, M. 
Cohen, and B. L. Averbach (Acta Met., 1961, 
9, May, 440-445) The diffusion of Ni into iron 
was measured in the temp. range 600-1050°C. 
Radioactive **Ni was used as the tracer ele- 
ment; the surface-decrease and the residual- 
activity sectioning methods were employed. 
The diffusivity below the Curie temp. was 
observed to be lower than that expected from 
the extrapolation of the diffusion data for 
paramagnetic alpha-iron. The diffusion coeffi- 
cient may be expressed as follows (in cm*/sec); 
Gamma iron b— 0-77 exp (--67000/RT); 
Paramagnetic alpha-iron above 800°C, D= 
1-3 exp (—56000/RT); Ferromagnetic a = 
iron below 680°C, d=1-4 exp (—58700/RT) 
The anomalous decrease in the diffusion co- 
efficient starts at about 800°C, somewhat 
above the Curie temp. and is thought to be 
associated with the effect of short-range mag- 
netic order on the formation energy of 
vacancies.—8. H.-S. 

Effect of Se pg ope diftusion rate 
and solu of iron with 
chromium 4% mato . V. Popov, and 
K. P. Zhdanove (Issledovaniya po ztharoproch 
nym splavam, Moscow, 1969, %. $31 237) Rate 
of penetration of H aor metal plates in 
the electrolytic meth saturation in a 
norma! solution of H,SO, with an Le ype | 
addition of As at a current density of 0-74 em 
is determined by the diffusion rate of H, in 
solid solution. An increase in Cr content in 
Fe-Cr alloys significantly reduces the diffusion 
rate of H,, the effect of Cr has a particu- 
larly re effect at small concentrations, e.g. 

o- Other results are given.—aA.1.P. 
effect of ure 
ae 

Siocss in siohel post tree alloys I. Ya. Dekhtyar 

and V. 8. Mikhalenkov (Jssledovaniya po 

zharoproch splavam, Moscow, 1960, 6, 
120-129). 

of cobalt, chromium and 

tangeten in iron and steel P. L. Gruzin (‘Prob- 

lems of Masieprephe and the Physics of 


Metals’, ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, English transla- 
tion, NY, 1959, 329-336) The temp. depend- 
ence of the diffusion coefficients of "of Go, Cr, and 
W in the «- and y-phases of technical iron and 
C-steel of eutestie composition were examined 
in a temp. range 700-1250° using "Cr, Co, 
and **5W. An analysis of the data on the diffu- 
sion of many metallic systems enables the con- 
clusion to be drawn that at the m.p. the diffu- 
sion coefficients are equal to jaa % other not 
only in the case of the readily melted non- 
ferrous metals and alloys but also in the case 
of metals of the Fe-group. These findings are 


discussed.—c. v. 
ing diffusion by t 

P. L. Gruzin and 
P. L, Litvin (‘ Problems of Metallography and the 
Physics of Metals’, ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, English 
translation, NY, 1959, 337-342) Isotopes of 
many elements emit B- and y-rays. If such an 
isotope is deposited on the specimen and this 
is diffusion annealed, the relation of the 
radiation intensity to that of the y-radiation 
will be decreased. These latter rays are only 
slightly absorbed in the diffusion layer and 
their intensity is almost unchanged even with 
a prolonged anneal while the £-radiation 
(because of the greater absorption by the 
specimen) is considerably decreased. Speci- 
mens were Fe plates 3 x 12 x 25 mm were used, 
subjected to a preliminary homogenizing 
anneal at 1050-1 250° and covered with a layer 
of “Co to a thickness of 1 yu; and Al-filter was 
used and the intensity of radiation with, and 
without the filter gave the intensities of the 
B- and y-radiations separately. The details of 
this, and further experimentation, are given 
and discussed.——c. Vv. 

influence of intra-grain structure of austenite 
on the self-diffusion of iron P. L. Gruzin, E. V. 
Kuznetsov, and G. V. Kurdyumov (‘Problems 
of Metallography and the Physics of Metals’, ed 
B. Ya. Lyubov, English translation, NY, 1959, 
343-345) Studies of the diffusion of Fe, Fe—Ni, 
and Fe—Ni-C alloys show that the exponential 
dependence of Don temp. does not hold through- 
out the whole range. The straight line shows a 
break at 1000-1100° and the inclination of 
this curve below has a lower value than that 
above this point. This break is absent in high 
C-alloys which do not undergo martensitic 
transition on cooling to room tn The speci- 
mens examined were (a) 19-8%Ni, 0-45%C; 
(b) 24-6%Ni, 0-69%C. Preliminary annealin, 
to stabilize the austenite grains was at | 330° 
for 5 h and after cooling the specimens had 
austenitic structure at room temp.; to produce 
martensite, cooling in liquid-N, was resorted 
to. Diffusion coefficients were determined at 
900, 950, 1000, = 1 100°. The results obtained 
are examined.— 

Influence of carbon on the self-diffusion of 
iron in the system iron—nickel P. L. Gruzin 
(‘Problems of Metallography and the Physics of 
Metals’, ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, English transla- 
tion, NY, 1959, 346-349) In the examination 
of this system it was luded that C Ak 
the binding forces of the atom not only in the 

y-Fe but also in the solid solutions of a binary 
Fe- -Ni-alloy. The influence of C on the para- 
meters of self-diffusion in these binary alloys 
decreases with increase of Ni content.—o.v. 

Influence of manganese on the self-diffusion 
of iron P. L. Gruzin, B. M. Noskov, and V. I. 
Shirokov (‘Problems of Metallography and the 
Physics of Metals’, ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, English 
translation, NY, 1959, 350-354) It is shown 
that both in volume of self-diffusion and in 
self-diffusion between crystallites, there is an 
increase in activation the all with inerensing 
concentration of Mn in the alloy up to 4%, but 
a further increase to 8% brings about a 
decrease in the Dy and Q values. Assuming 
that the ratio of activation energy to bi 
energy has the same value for alloys as for pure 
Fe, the addition of Mn can lead to a consider- 
able increase in the binding energy of the 
lattice.—c. Vv. 





The use of the radioactive vsoy 4 
146 for ~~ oy of the of carbon in 
steel V Kostogonov, P. A. Platonov, and 
P. L. Giecia (‘Problems of Metallogra: and 
the Physics of Metals’, ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, 
English translation, NY, 1959, 361) (Proc. 
Acad. Sci. USSR, 1955, 100, 1069). 

Influence of chromium on the self-diffusion 
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of iren P. L. Gruzin (‘Probleme of Metallo- 
graphy and the Physics of Metals’, ed. B. Ya 
Lyubov, English translation, NY, 1959, 362- 


364). 

A study of the self-diffusion of «-iron V. M. 
Golikov and V, T. Borisov (‘Probleme of 
Metallography and the Physics of Metals’, ed. 
B. Ya. Lyubov, English translation, NY, 1959, 
365-376) The two methods for determining 
diffusion coefficients by means of radioactive 
isotopes are discussed and compared: (a) those 
involving destruction of the structure of the 
diffusion layer, and (b) the ones based on the 
pepsi sy of radiation by the substance. The 

roup is not very suitable for a study in the 
%- co ase but those in ‘b’ possess a number of 
advantages and experimental procedure is not 
complicated. The temp. dependence of the 
coeflicient of self-diffusion of «Fe has been 
determined over the range 650-850° and the 
activation energy is 67 100 cal/mol. 
investigation of the diffusion of cobalt and 
iron along grain boundaries 8. 1). Gerteriken, 
T. K. Yatsenko, and L. F. Slastnikova 
(Issledovaniya po sharoprochnym splavam, 
1959, 4, 152-157). ane 

Investigation into the effect of si on the 
diffusion of aluminium into iron 8. Gebalski 
and A. Zdanowski (Prace Inst. Mech. Prec., 
1960, 8, (29), 57-63). 

Experimental determination of charge com- 
ponents in heat-resisting alloys of the Fe Al 
P. P. Kuzmenko and E. I. Khar’kov 
(lesledovaniya po zharoprochnym splavam, 
Moscow, 1960, 6, 112-119). 

The influence of subcooling on the fi had 
molten metals S. Morita (Giesserei Techn 
Wiss. Beihefte, 1961, 13, April, 109-122) A 
study of the effects ‘of G, Si, and P on the 
fluidity of cast iron and the fluidity of Ti- con- 
taining cast iron and S-H-cast iron is reported. 
The influence of the subcooling factor is also 
investigated and its causes determined. Non- 
ferrous cases are also included (55 refs). 

H in steel and its effects P. Bastien 
(*ATB Met., on eaten & 127-138). 

oe in cold worked steel 

she (Trane. Met. Soc. AIME, 
ioe, “sat, April, 389-394) Above 200° the 
observed increase in the apparent solubility of 
H, in low-alloy steels caused by cold work is 
attributed to the formation of CH, in the 
microvoids, and this can be isolated quanti- 
tatively. The amount is in accordance with the 
uilibrium 2H,+Fe,C=CH,+3¥Fe. The 
microvoid volume, calculated rom the CH, 
content, corresponds approximately to that 
calculated from the measured density decre- 
ment oe by cold work.—-c.v. - 
The influence of hydrogen on the long-time 
of certain steels N. P. Chernykh, V. D. 
Molchanova, and M. I, Mil’ (Jesledovaniya po 
zharoprochnym splavam, Moscow, 1959, 5, 
98-406) The long-time strength of hollow test- 
pieces made from steels E1579, E1579B, and 
SOKhMA tested by internal H, pressure is 
lower than long-time pressure under N, — 
sure, and this difference increases wit! 
increase in the time taken for the test. 

Solubility of in liquid iron-man- 
ganese alloys R. A. d and N. A. Gokeen 
(Trans. Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, April, 
233-236). 


Krainer (Berg. Hiitten. Monatsh., 
Nov., 280- 291) The influence of various ele- 
ments on grain boundary failure of austenitic 
Cr-Ni steels and on stress corrosion cracking 
in boiling 42% MgCl, are discussed. The effect 
of oxygen, apy and one are dealt with. 
Review of book by V. 8. Mes’kin: ‘Princi- 
ae ot steel’ A. P. Gulyaev, 
A. Dele, 8 ur’ev, A. M. Bordyka, and 
N. F. Vyatalicoy (Stal’, 1961, (5), 454-455) 
The book is Man A favourably reviewed. 
limit of certain admixtures 
in steel N. 5. Fastov and B. N. Finkelshtein 
(‘Problems of M phy and the Fig eed yaad 
Metals’, ed. B. Ya. ubov, E 
NY., 1959, 200- mM} A'V alloyed stecl ie 
used this. being basically a three-component 
system (Fe, C, and V), aii in this system two 
phases will be formed after isothermal —* 
these being in equilibrium with each other. 
series of equations are evolved giving the total 
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number of C-, V-, and Fe-atoms in the whole 
y ome in the first and second phase; from 

it is ible to determine not only the 
solubility of V and the amount of V-carbide in 
steel but also the analogous concentrations 
of core Sect ab trton dion additions.—- pe) v. 


wnme aati Fn Lyd black- 
heart iren C. T. Moore (BCIRA J., 


1961, 9, May, 385-405). 

Aluminium nitrogen in steel (Mech. 
World, 1960, 140, + age 367-368). 

Effect of binding forces in 
a-iven crystals V _ Kritekaye, G. V. Kurd- 
yumov, and T. I. Stelletake: ya (‘Problems of 
pag, Pan and the Physics of Metals’, ed. 
B. Ya. Lyubov, English translation, NY, 1959, 
281-283). 

Stee! plus uranium: what's the result? S. L. 

(Can. Metalw., 1961, 24, March, 36- 
37) If U has to produce the same properties as 
other known additives to justify its use it 
must either lower the cost or produce @ still 
better effect. The addition of 0-32% has no 
observed effect on hardenability; at 0- 7% there 
is an effect but one can be produced more 
cheaply by normal alloying agents. However, 
@ quite marked decrease in corrosion rate is 


noted usi 0-07-0-23%U, and the fati 
strength of plain C-steels is eoeuidaeaty 
increased. The cause is as yet unknown but 


org aanypen, 5 Saag *N. CS, and B is 

well known further work upon this prob- 

lem is being continued which includes cast 

iron, Cu-, Al-, Mg-, and Zn-based alloys.—c. v. 
Influence of certain 


elements on the proper- 
ties of irons R. Barton (Fonderia, 1961, 10, 
(4), 183-185) [In Italian]. 

Effect of admixtures on dee poe 

es the shear modulus of iron 

tysine om B. N. Finkelshtein (‘Prob- 

of Metallography and the Physics of 

owls , ed. B. Ya. Lyubov, English transla- 
tion, NY, 1959, 289-293). 

Cast austenitic steeis for use at a temperature 
of 650-700°C G. P. Fedortsov-Lutikov, F. I. 
Pashukanis, and M. I. Sol ts (1 
po zharoprochnym wam, Moscow, 1959, ‘6 
166-172) Fourteen steels were investigated, of 
which only four were found to be satisfactory: 
() 17%Cr 12%Ni 1%Nb, (b) 17%Cr 12%Ni 

YNb+3%W, (ce) 17%Cr 12%Ni 1%Nb+ 
ocw, (d) 17%Cr 12%Ni 1%Nb+3%W+ 
1%Mo+0-15%Ti. The first two were satis- 
factory in casting properties, but, being 
single phase, exhibited poor weldability. The 
casting me perties and weldability of the last 
two steels were completely satisfactory for the 
ein of fittings and cast parts of 

pone working at 660°C and a 
prev per 300 atm, and also for parts of gas 
turbines with a working temp. of 700°C. 

Austenitic steel grade El 726 K. A. Lan- 
skaya, R. M. Kireeva, and E. N. Gorchakova 
(Issledovaniya po zharoprochnym m, 
Moscow, 1959, 5, 19--24) TheCr_NLW. bsteel 
with boron grade EI 726 is one of the most 
heat-resisting steels of the austenitic class. The 

igh heat-resisting ies are obtained by 
alloying with W, Nb, B, and Ce. The simul- 
taneous introduction into Cr-Ni-B steel of 
additions of B and Ce increases long-time 
strength to a greater degree than the intro- 
duction of each element separately. 0-025%,B 
and 0-02%Ce are introduced. Ca is best used 
only as a deoxidizer.—a.1.P. 
(Product Fin., 





1961, 14, 


An investigation of the of steel 
Et 756 G. P. Fedortsov-Lutikov, M. F. 
Sheshenev, R. C. Kaplan, N. I. Butko, and 
L. 8. Marinenko (Issledovaniya po zharoproch- 
nym splavam, Moscow, 1959, 6, 160-165) 
Results are presented of the introduction into 
production of fo made from chromium 
steel E1756 used for the rotors of steam tur- 
bines. The steel has high heat-resisting proper- 
ties and they are almost completely unrelated 
to the way in which the test-pieces are cut 
(radial or tangential).—a.1.P. 


Stainless 
April, 72-75). 


Heat chrome nickel-titanium steels 
E1606 and E F. F. Khimushin, Z. A. 
Shevankova, G. E. Moskalenko, N. K. 


Kernich, and B. E. Lyubinskii (Issledovaniya 
po szharoprochnym splavam, Moscow, 1959, 5, 
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Fetg A study of the —— of alloyi 

t-resisti properties of iron alloys 
and the meg? of cleaner charge materials has 
made it possible to Bo trmgd a highly heat- 
resisting steel for high temp. which has found 
wide application in the manufacture of a large 
number of parts for gas turbines. Properties 


wigs -—A.L.P. 
(Ste 


h medium alloy steel takes heat 

48, May 1, 60-61) The composi- 

tion and Space of Alloy BB, developed by 

Armour h Foundation of Chicago, are 

presented with tabulated data on both sheet 
tensile and round tensile tests.—s.u.-s. 


m hardening stainless steel R. 
Oppenheim (DEW-Techn. Ber., 1961, 1, April, 
48-62) The alloying composition, the effective 
hardening processes, and the hardness values 
achieved at room temp., elevated temp., and 
low temp. of martensite, austenitie—-marten- 
sitic, austenitic, and ferritic—austenitic steels, 
which undergo precipitation hardening, are 
discussed. Special attention is paid to the 
second and third ty re a represent the 
stainless steels (29 nd yes ~ 


on the 


Precipitation hardening stainless steols J. 
Pitaud (Rev. Nickel, 1966, 26, May-June, 71- 
76) {In French]. 

Nickel-chromium 18/8 stainless steel at the 
2nd International Exhibition of ‘Expomat 60’ 
buildings B. de Borde (Rev. Nickel, 1960, 
July-Aug., 101-106). 

9 percent nickel steel for low-temperature 
service International Nickel Co. Inc. (Inco- 
Mond Mag., 1961, (17), 10-12) Work in the 
USA has shown that this 9%Ni steel is very 
suitable for low-temperature service; the cost 
of such pressure vessels is ~ 15%, cheaper than 
fabricated vessels. Impact tests on three 
rectangular tanks at — 196° and pressure tests 
on nine cylindrical vessels showed conclu- 
sively that stress relief was not required after 
fabrication. Details are given of various tests. 

An advanced austenitic steel for high 
steam conditions W. H. Bailey and 
G. T. Harris (Brit. Electric & Allied Ind. Res. 
Assoc., J/E/T 217; 32-42; International Dis- 
cussion on Long-Time Performance of High 
Temperature Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, 
Paper 28) G18B is basically Nil3, Cr13, Co 
alloy 10%. This is compared with types 316 
and 347. T he heat-treatment of G18B is dis- 
cussed and the creep results are examined at 
some length. The size effect on forgings is 
investigated and for sizes up to 22in dia. there 
is no serious drop in properties and in the 
creep strength of a rotor normally lies within 
the scatter-band of strength that one might 
expect in bar material and the mechanical 
properties of a typical rotor forging of 23in dia. 
show good uniformity including core ductility. 
With smaller components, ageing or warm 
working may be used to raise the room tem- 
perature proof stress; this is not normally 
carried out with larger components although 
the effect of ageing is important in its connex- 
ion with stress relieving treatments after 
welding. When using this material for steam 
pipes and similar ucts, the solution 
treated condition and effects of stress relief 
must first be considered.—c. v. 

A new nitriding steel for structural eg 
W. 8. Mounce and A. J. Miller (Rev. Nickel, 
1960, 26, Nov.—Dec., 163-166) {In French] 
Fundamental! research into the role of Ni and 
Al as structural hardening agents has led to the 
discovery of a new steel which after structural 
hardening treatment between 500° and 570° 
has a rupture point of over 140 kg/mm. 
Nitriding treatment carried out in the same 
temp. range results in the formation of a 
nitrided surface equivalent to that obtained 
on Nitralloy t steels. This steel containi 
5% Niand 2%Al hasan exceptional fatigue an 
wear resistance at atmospheric as well as high 
temp. 

Manganese alloys H. Willners and K. A. 
Ottander (Jernkont. Tek. Rad., 1954, 18, (199), 


123-166). 
information on 5Cr-Mo-V ahey 
steels. (H-11 and 5Cr-Mo-V Aircraft steel) for 
aircraft and missiles (Revised) R. J. Favor and 
W. P. Achbach (PB islo7e FR [Aug. 59], rev. 
Sept. 60, pp.51; DMIC rept. 116R; from US 
Res. Rep., 1961, 35, Feb. 10, 199). 








New i270! steel combines high strength, shock 
Carpenter Steel Co. (Mat. Design. 
Eng., 1961, $3, April, 17). 

magnetic steels for high applied mech- 
anical M. Kroneis and R. Gattringer 
(*Stahl Eisen, 1961, 81, March 30, 431-445) 
Steels of this t are austenitic, precipitation- 
hardening steels of the Mn-Cr-V-—N class. 
Austenitic steels for cold working are of the 
Mn-Cr and Mn-Cr-Ni type. The results of 
structure investigations are reported, they are 
supplemented by fatigue and notch-impact 
tests. In the discussion, the sap aa ity 

of austenitic steels is mentioned.— 

The Institute for material testing at the 
Technical University in Stutteart K. Wellinger 
and D. Uebing (Materialpruj , .961,3, May 20, 
190-197). 

Effects of niobium on the properties of 
minium-killed medium-carbon steel E. E. 
Fletcher, A. R. Elsea, and E. C. Bain (Trans. 
ASM Quart., 1961, 54, March, 1-11) The effects 
of adding 0-012, 0-09, 0-17, and 0-35 Nb to a 
0-35 C steel were studied and found to raise the 
yield and tensile strengths by as much as 
8200 psi without loss in elongation or reduc- 
tion in area. The greatest strength was ob- 
tained with a niobium content of only 0-012%. 
For all but one condition of heat treatment 
studied, Nb either lowered the notched-bar 
impact-transition temp. or had no appreciable 
effect on it, steels with 0-09%Nb or less show- 
ing a small! degree of temper-brittleness. 

Effect of addition of titanium on the proper- 
ties of 18Cr-12Ni austenitic stainless steel 
R. Nakagawa and Y. Otoguro (Rep. Nat. Res. 
Inst. Metals, 1960, 3, Oct., 260-268; from 
Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
Feb., 595) [No abstract ].—c.F.c. 

Effect of Von meres 5Cr-W-Mo, 
high C_8Cr—-W- Mo and high C_12Cr_Mosteel for 
punching dies 8. Koshiba and A. Inata (T'eteu- 
to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Dec., 1772—1776) Up to 
5%V was used. Good properties compared 
with high-C Cr steel were attained. 

Effect of V, Al, and Zr on the ies of 
18Cr—-12Ni austenitic stainless steel Naka- 

wa and Y. Otoguro (Tetsu-to- Hagane, 1960, 
as, Sept., 1411-1414) The effects of Zr, V, and 
Al on tensile strength and elongation and on 
creep rupture time are described and illus- 
trated. 

The influence of rare-earth elements and 
compounds on steel D. L. Eppelseimer and 
8. D. Sehgal (Trans. Indian Inst. Met., 1960, 
13, Sept., 265-276) The addition of rare — 
oxides, fluorides, and LanCerAmp to ex 
mental HF melts of low alloy steels cause 
sulphurization, minimized the size of mae. 
sions, and improved their distribution. The 
oxides and LanCerAmp refined the grain size 
but the fluorides increased the grain size. 

The evolution of ordinary and al steels 
in France P. Bastien (Aris et Manuf., 1960, 
(104), Dee., 50—3). 

Influence of melting atmospheres on — 
ite stability and mechanical properties of 1 
stainless M. Okamoto, R. Tanaka, a 
R. Ito (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 1405- 
1407) A graph shows the differential dilatation 
curves of 18-8 stainless steels. The effect of 
cold rolling sub-zero rolling and subsequent 
ageing at 300°F for 8 h on the hardness of 
18-8 stainless steels is also shown. 

High h steel sheet (300 M) J. C. 
Chang, F. J. Herr, and J. W. Sweet (J. Met., 
1960, 78, Dec., 101-104) The results are report- 
ed of tests on basic electric and vacuum induc- 
tion melted sheet and thin plate, heat-treated 
to 270000 psi. The sheet retained 7%, elonga- 
tion te sub-zero temp. and 230000 psi at 

00°F. 


Properties of certain cold-rolled austenitic 
stainless sheet steels R. J. Mangone, D. B. 
Roach, and A. M. Hall (US OTS DMIC Rep. 
113, 1959, May 15, 1-10) A report on the 
physical and mechanical properties of five 
cold-rolled austenitic stainless steels AISI 
Type 301; MicroMach; AISI Type 201; USSS 
Tenelon; USS 17-5 MnV. These steels are em- 
ployed or are under consideration for aircraft 
applications, and, in the full-hard condition. 
have yield strengths in excess of 150000 psi 
with ductilities of about 10%. They can be 
welded readily, but the welding heat destroys 
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the strengthening effect obtained by cold 
rolling.-8. H.-8, 


A new nickel-cobalt- molybdenum plate 
International Nickel Co. (Cobalt, 2961, 11, 


June, 38). . 
special steels (Aciers Fins. Spéc., 
10 De ee 36, 58-85). 

Factors affecting the ge “ iron- 
chromium-aluminium alloy w. 
Endebrock, E. L. Foster jun., age R. F, 
Dickerson (Battelle Mem. Inst. Rep. No, 
BMI-1450, 1960, July 7; UC-25 Metallurgy 
and Ceramics (71 D-4500, 15th ed.), 1-24). 


METALLOGRAPHY 


Non-destructive metaliography P. A. Jacquet 
(Metalloberfliche, 1960, 14, Dec., 368-369) The 
method involves electrolytic polishing followed 
by taking a lacquer impression of the surface. 
The impression is then examined microscopic- 
ally. For high magnifications, the impression 
is treated in vacuum with Al and Au.—r.P. 

An evaluation of procedures in quantitative 
ar for volume-fraction analysis 
J. E. Hilliard and J. W. Cahn (Trans. Met. 
Soc. AIME, 1961, remy tw ril, 344-352). 

Sim lography of steels 
G. E. Pellissier ASTM STP, 1960, (262), 32- 
56). 

Electron metallography of neutron-irradi- 
ated steels R. F. McCartney and P. 8. Trozzo 
(ASTM STP, 1960, (262), 63-72) The struc- 
ture of irradiated and unirradiated USS T-1 
constructional alloy steel, AISI type 347 
stainless steel and ASTM A 201 carbon steel 
have been studied by electron metallography 
and the radiation induced changes in micro- 
structure are described and interpreted. In the 
T-—1 steel the carbide particle size and ferrite 
grain size are finer in the irradiated specimen 
while with the 347 stainless steel the inter- 
granular precipitation of carbides during post- 
irradiation annealing is accelerated in the 
irradiated specimen. No observable changes 
were noted in the A 201 carbon steel as the 
result of irradiation.—c. v. 

Etectron microscopy c? tin plate P. A. Stoll 
(ASTM, STP, 1960, (262), 73-76) Techniques 
are described for mounting and sectioning tin 
plate; these enable useful information to be 
obtained concerning its microstructure. An 
extension of this procedure may be useful in 
the investigation of other electro-deposited or 
hot dipped metal coatings.—o. v. 

ee a ae a of — 

vapour deposited films W. Pepperho 

—_— Bisenh., 1961, 32, April, 269-273) By 

ur-depositin, interference capable films of 
Ti 2 it was poudite to ‘develop’ the structure 
of polished surfaces, circumventing the need 
for etching solutions. The process could be 
applied with success to various structures with 
two or more components, yielding equally 
clear contrast. The interference effect of the 
film enables detection of differentiation be- 
tween structural components with a difference 
of only 2-3% in the reflection differences. 

Non-metallic phosphorus us inclusions in steel 
O. D. Moldavskii (Stal’, 1961, (5), 441-445) A 
study of the inclusions in steels of increasing P 
contents is reported. The phosphorus is found 
in solution in the Fe, as phosphides and 
phosphates, especially Ba 220% of the type 
(FeO). P,Os. 

Electron ee of the ——— 

and nickel-base 


alloys 

Sixth pro; gare Subcommittee on 
Electron Microstructure of Metals, ASTM 
Committee E-4 on Metallurgy (ASTM STP, 
pay (262), 3-22) The research was designed 
to study methods of specimen preparation, 
replication and electron microscopic observa- 
pm The materials included two alloys which 
depend upon precipitation mera for their 
mechanical properties above 1200°F. Speci- 
mens were prepared from Incomel "X and 
W-545 and The report shows representative 
electron micrographs of the pre-heat treated 
structure of these alloys; the precipitate 
morphologies which are shown are interpreted 
and discussed and precipitate identification by 
electron diffraction and the electron micro- 


O. K. Riegger, R. J. Warrick, and J. M. Dahi 
(Trans. Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, April, 
220-228) In resulphurized and plain-C steels at 
steel rolling temp., a liquid develops that is 
rich in O and Si. The composition varies as 
well as the resulting microstructures with the 
Mn/Si/O ratios of the steel and the liquid 
fluxes solid MnS. It is suggested that the 
liquid oxide-silicate phase facilitates the 
elongation of solid sulphide inclusions since 
solid MnS can be plastically deformed to a 
limited extent and the liquid which penetrates 
the boundary between the solid Mn8S and the 
solid steel provides a better opportunity for 
hydrostatic pressure during the rolling. The 
hot-shortness anomaly is explained by the re- 
sulphurized steel possessing sufficient solid 
MnS so that the sulphide is not completely 
fluxed by the oxide-silicate liquid. In plain-C 
steels, the sulphide may be completely fluxed 
unless sufficient Mn is present to keep the 
J-level low. Surface cracking may be aggra- 
vated by the oxidation of sulphide Tiana in 
the scale and in the sub-metal.—c. 

Stee! elds more of its secrets (lech. W orld, 
1960, 140, Dec., 503-504) A general review of 
recent metallogra: hie puenech- 0.9, 

he use of heating in vacuo for the 
investigation of the microstructure and of the 
prope of a number of metals and alloys 
over a wide e of temperature M. Lozinskii 
(IV Congres International d’ ilectrothermie, 
Stresa, 1959, 1, 254-262) [In English}. 
Microstructures and notes on carbon steels to 
as ta me 592 Grade o J. Turton and 
Walters (Brit. Found., 1960, §3, 
Nov, “480 482) Typical mechanical properties 
and microstructures of annealed end normal- 
ey cloverleaf test bars of Hag steel. 
uantitative metallographic analysis of 
crapite size in ductile cast iron J. H. Brophy 
and M. J. Sinnott (Trans. ASM Quart., 1961, 
54, March, 65-71). 

Metallurgical research in the United States 
St Corporation. lecture J. B. Austin 
(NML Pilot Plant Symposium, 1960, July, 
296-298). 

Combined platinum. carbon evaporation as a 
a technique in electron micrography 

Ginther and D. Raab (*Neue Hiitte, 
1959, 4, Feb., 113-115) A method of combined 
Pt-C evaporation is described in which the 
usual type of carbon electrode was replaced by 
a spectrographie carbon T2 of VEB Elektro- 
kohle Lichtenburg (5 mm dia., 70 mm long). 
This made possible pre-shadowing for prepar- 
ing specimens and heightened the contrast of 
the carbon replica. Figure 2 shows a nickel- 
oxide surface in which the specimen was pre- 
shadowed at 30° with platinum/iridium car 
and the film subsequently backed by ev anton. 
tion at 90°. The nickel- oxide was obtained from 
a pure nickel specimen by thermal oxidation at 
1400° for 2 h.—s.H.-8. 

Transmission electron we gene Sy of disloca- 
tions in metais G. A. Geach and . Jones 
ar Eng. Rev., 1961, 1. March, 119133 


panel nore t P. ety A pat or 1960-6), 1, 98, 


Winter, 35-44). 
Measurement of interilameliar spacing in 
B. Gregory, H. T. Hall, and G. 
ullock (Trans. ASM Quart., 1961, §4, March, 
106-110) The influence of the numerical aper- 
ture of the microscope objective on mean inter- 
lamellar spacing values obtained by the par- 
tial resolution technique has been examined, 
and values consistent with those obtained 
from ‘two-surface’ analysis have been obtained 
when the resolving power of the objective 
(A/2 N.A.) is greater than the mean inter- 
lamellar spacing. The pearlite spacings | in a 
eutectoid carbon steel have been ed and 
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silicon iron C. G. Dunn and C. J. MeHargue 
(J. Appl. Phys., 1960, 31, Oct., 1767~1770). 


Investigations on a 
denum vanadium steel snout ot% 
Mo and 03% V V. E. Baerlecken and H. 


Fabritius (Brit. orgy & Allied Ind. Res. 
Assoc., Internati ion on Long- 
Time Performance ‘of High Temperature 
Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, Paper 14). 
Grain bou segregation st by activa- 
tion W. W. Schultz (ASTM STP, 1959, (268), 
Oct. 13, 15-19) A new technique developed to 
gain information on the elemental structure of 
segregation at grain boundaries consists of 
activating the specimen and electropolishing 
the fractured surface in small increments. The 
fracture is along the grain , boundaries. The 
induced activity of the dircotved metal in the 
etchant gives a quantitative measure of the 
elements present. The technique should be 
rey applicable to the study of the diffusion 
of one element into another or to the study of 
surface phenomena. 
weno of yee zones of chromium 
peg Nog gg Mn I 
pre carbide nan a Stainless 
steel J. Voeltzel and J. Plateau (Compt. Rend., 
1961, 252, May 3, 2705-2707) The sensitivity 
to intergranular corrosion of 18~8 stainless 
steels which appeared after tempering at 
between 600 and 900°C is often attributed to 
the existence, in the neighbourhood of the 
joints, to a zone impoverished in Cr which 
would be the result of intergranular precipita- 
tion of chromium carbide. It is not possible, 
after the customary thermal treatment, to 
present evidence of this impoverishment by 
means of the micro-probe, but it is not surpriz- 
ing if it only affects a narrow zone; the precipi- 
tations are not exactly localized in the surface 
of the joint and certain of them are apparent in 
the =a provided by ~ microprobe, 


On martensite: the 
‘995° transtormation m alleys of Wren C. M. 
Wayman, J. E. Hanafee, and T. A. Read 
(Acta Met., 1961, 9, May, 391- 0 

of 





kinetics of cold-rolled ite erystas 
W. R. Hibbard jun. and W. R. wT etty ¢ rane 
Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, April, 336-343) 
Single crystals of Cu and Si-Fe were cold. 
rolled in an orientation chosen to produce 
individually the major components of the 
polycrystalline deformation texture, and the 
orientation dependence of the recrystallization 
kinetics was studied in relation to the primary 
recrystallization textures of the specimens. 
Rationalization of the lyerystalline re- 
crystallized texture of this basis was not 
possible but the results suggest that the inter- 
action of adjacent crystals during the deforma- 
tion of the aggregate plays an important role. 


secondary recrystallization in 
iron C. G. Dunn and J. L. Walter ( 
Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, 413-414). 


Di of isothermic transformation of 


some Standard tough om may steels 
G. Molinder (*Jernkont. Tek. Rad., 1959, 20, 
(255), 405-530). 


for isothermal transformation o! 


aureus Standard case a 
G. Molinder (*Jernkont. Tek. Rad., 1960, 20, 


(260), 711-722). 

Diagrams of isothermal transformations for 
martensitic stainless steels as a Swedish 
Standard G. Molinder (Jern . Tek. Rad., 
1961, 20, (261), 723-732). 

The transformation behaviour of 50 Gr V 4 
steel K. Bungardt, H. Preisendanz, and H. 
Brandis (Arch. Hisenh., 1961, 32, April, 261- 
268) Hardening and transformation viour 
study of 50 Cr V 4 steels by means of frontal 





correlated with i ag formation nor mae 


Methods of revealing ee eee 
G. Vigneron (Mét. von they Ind, 1 Dec., 
439-454). 

The plate-like non-metallic inclusions in 
steel. 11. Behaviour of the plate-like inclusions 
during heating and in high carbon steel K. 
Matsubara and I. qe (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 
1960, 46, Sept., 1357-1360) Tables show the 





probe techniques is partially leted and 
oh Sate nee ©.Y. 
Sulphide inclusions in steel {.. H. Van Viack, 


1 composition of specimens and the 
distribution of the inclusions in the ingot. 
On a complex recrystallization texture in 3%, 


and of time-temp. transformation 
i was performed. The varied behaviour 
is explained on the nucleation state of the 
material, which is determined by the initial 
structure and the austenitization ners eo 
The —_ of 
SS oa yl ganna in au 
ttre ote fo pase hel 
coefficient of carbon in multicomponent 
T. Mori, K. Aketa, H. ae er: and H. Sugite 
(Mem. Fac. Eng odes one Unie., 1960, 22, Oct., 


410-421) [In E 
Study ie Hagiieh). calorimetry of eutectic 
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(C iy ee 1961 262, Apri 24 hesb-aneay 
ompt » , ”» 

of isothermal transformation valid 
for some Swedish standardised were cthored 
steels (. Molinder (*Jernkont. Tek. Rad., 1964, 
ae ee 


transforma- 
tion in 8.6. iron J. H. Gittus (Jron Steel, 1961, 
34, April, 124-139) The effects of heat-treat- 
ment and composition on the following reac- 
tions have been studied: (1) y+ cementite—>y 
+ graphite; (2) y—>mar » pearl. 
ite (a + graphite); (3) poms. bainite, marten. 
site a+graphite; (4) -embrittlement 
and temper ene By (5) precipitation 
hardening. Reaction (1) was accelerated by 
Mg and retarded by 8 while (2) was controlled 
= the major alloying elements (Ni, Mn, Cr, 
©) and (3) was retarded by traces of Sn, Cu, 
and accelerated by grain refinement. Embrittl- 
ment took place at a higher temp. than tough- 
ening and both were time-dependent; in (5) 
this state was induced by Ni and Al.—c.v. 





The effect of piastic and strain 
on the transition of 
. R. G. Williams D. H. H 


(Metallurgia, 1961, 63, May, 233-237) 
results of measurements of the transition Aira 
of mild steel by means of the Tipper test are 
d and poe be at variance with 
ublished informati tched t tests. 
role of Cottrell lockit effects in the brittle 
behaviour of mild steal at low temp. is 
a tigation ot 8. 
An am of phase transformations in 
of iron-vanadium and iron-chromium 
M. I. Zakharova, M. N. Ignatova, L. N. 
Semenova, and N. A. Khatanova (Issledo- 
vaniya po zharoprochnym splavam, 1959, 4, 263- 
poy vos 


of the thermal-kinetic 
ot austenite andthe poole of designing 











P.V.R 
nym splavam, saubbow; 1959, , 5, *97- iad) Sys. 
psed are is for binary alloys accord- 


ing to a of equilibrium diagrams. Gener- 
alized diagrams have been constructed of the 
states describing the behaviour of alloys during 
equilibrium and non-equilibrium cooling 


(6 refs).—a.1. P. 
solidus and revised iron- 
carbon m M. G. Benz and J. F. Elliot 
(Trans. Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, April, 
323-331). 
On the processes of carbide formation in iso- 


thermal eee of austenite 
R. I. Entin (‘Problems of M and 
the Physics of Metals’, Consultants Bureau, 
Ine., NY, 1959, 156-164) In Mo alloyed steel 
(0-68°%C, 0-65%Mo) and equilibrium carbide 
(Fe, Mo) sC, containing 2-3%Mo is formed 
even in the initial stages of decomposition in 


re 199) eee position of alloyed austenite 
e ite range of temp. is uced by 
the ond 6 diffusion redistri ution of the 
alloying carbide-forming elements (Cr or W) 
and during the process of isothermal decompo- 
sition the relative concentration of these 
elements in the carbide phase varies little. The 
influence of the secondary redistribution begins 
to manifest itself only after the erid of the 
austenite decomposition. The need for diffu- 
sion redistribution of these alloying carbide 

1 its in the a causes a considerable 
reduction in the speed of decomposition in the 
pearlite range. For steels with a higher Cr- 
content the speed of the y<« transformation 
may play an important role. “Cr and “*W 
were used.—0o. v. 

Effect of cooling conditions on the kinetics 
of the martensitic transformation ©. P. Mak- 
simova and E. G. Ponyatovsky (‘Problems of 
Metallography and the Physics of Metals’, 
Consultants Bureau, Inc., NY, 1959, 123-133) 
A thermomagnetic method was used with a 
Fe—Ni 22-4-Mn 3-4-C 0-04%-alloy possessing 
@ martensitic point of Ta= —30°. Pre-super- 
cooling of the austenite gives a more intense 
martensitic transformation this being the 
degree and speed of the pre-cooling; the trans- 
formation r is also expanded. Despite 
these observations, pre-supercooling scarcely 
affects the final martensitic transformation. 
The role of the stresses that activate the trans- 
formations are discussed.—c. v. 

The ne gt vel hot plastic deformation on the 

2 transformation in 

h senel _ +. O. P. Maksimova, A. L. 
Nikonorova, and G. K. Pogorelov (‘Problems 
of Metallography and the Physics of Metals’, 
Consultants Bureau, Inc., 1959, 134-137) Four 
steels (C 0-51, 0-80, 0-55, 0 *76%; Ni 16-9, 15-0, 
24-2, 22-0%) were examined. A study was 
made of the effect of heating temp. during 
hardening on the behaviour of austenite at 
ae deep cooling and the behaviour of 
the different types of steel to heating, anneal- 
ing, and forging is described. The change in 
stability of austenite caused by forging is 
analogous to the changes found in high-Ni 
austenite steels subjected to cold plastic 
deformation accompanied by a large degree of 
reduction. This highly elastic austenite may 
experience deep structural changes during the 
deformation at a temp. somewhat above the 
recrystallization temp. and possibly due to frag- 
mentation of the crystals leading to distortion 
of the crystal lattice. 

Phenomenon of stabilization in reverse 

transformation Y. M. Golovchiner 
and Y. D. Tyapkin (‘Problems of M phy 
and the Ht res of Metals’, Consultants Bureau, 


+ t¢ 








the temp. range Ac, and 590 while tite is 
formed .~ the intermediate transformation 
tem - range. With a Cr-steel (0-4%C, 4%Cr or 
0-4 %C, 8-5%Cr) trigonal carbide (Fe, Cr),C, 

occurs with a Cr-content > 35% at a temp. 
interval Ac, to -_ during the initial stage of 
the t ition; in the inter- 

mediate temp. sengnsementine is formed with a 
Cr-content equal to that found normally in 





steel. The ex tation is described.—c.v 
Effects of soluble 
austenite 


f Metals’, 
Consultants Bureau, Inc., , 1959, 165- 178) 
Alloying C.steels with Ti, V, Zr, Nb, or Ta 
leads to the formation of very stable carbides 
which do not transform into austenite when 
heated to 900-1000°; therefore the speed of 
austenite decomposition is not only not re- 
duced but it is increased. Partial transition ha 
these carbides into austenite at this temp. can 
be achieved by alloying with Mn (1-5~-2-5%); to 
— extent this is era with Cr and 
-Mn steels. Upon subsequent decomposition 
of austenite contai such strongly- a 
— elements eA cree ite enriched 
these + ager he nti srt range. 


Investigation of of chromium 
and tungsten Serteg the decomposition of 
austenite using the tracer method 
8. V. Tsivinsky, L. I. K and R. I. Entin 
(‘Probleme of } and the Physics of 
Metals’, Consultants Bureau, Inc., , 1959, 
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Inc., 1959, 141-147) Two Fe-—Ni alloys 
(N27 375 %Ni; N27T 27%Ni, 1-5%Ti) were 
ex ; these undergo reverse martensitic 


transformation, a—»y, when heated to suitable 
temp. Two methods were used, X-ray diffrac- 
tion and magnetic, but with this latter, obser- 
vations were complicated by the fact that in 
both these alloys the low temp. a-phase and 
the high temp. y-phase are ferromagnetic, and 
a special procedure had to be adopted. The 
experimentation is described, myo ae being 
carried out in an ordinary electric tub oven 
in air and in a lead bath; the pis hem age are com- 
ed. The y-phase is less stabilized in the lead 
th than in air. The most probable cause of 
increased stability of the y-phase in the reverse 
martensitic transformation is the change in the 
state of its crystal lattice. This is discussed in 
some detail.—c. v. 
The state of martensitic crystals in technical 
a and in low-carbon steel after hardening 
* 4 Kurdyumov, M. D. Perkas, and A. E. 
iednoe (‘Problems of Metallography and the 
Physics of Metals’, Consultants Bureau, Inc., 
er From Proc. Acad, Sci. USSR, 1953, 
955. 


nitic transformation of carbon-silicon 
steel J. Deliry, M. Wintenberger, and J. Pomey 
(Compt. Rend., 1961, May 3, 2713-2715) 
In the isothermal beinitic transformation of 
2%Si steel the ferritic platelets develop in con- 
tact with an austenite enriched in carbon. The 
earbon-supersaturated ferrite spontareously 
rejects the e-crabide. The quantity of e-carbide 
contained by the bainite shows that the initial 
supersaturation of the «-phase increases with 





the fall of temp.; it tends towards the total 
“Certain regularities in the formation of si 
n for in of sigma 
in steel with 18°.Gr and 14°%Mn O. A. 
annykh and I. F. Zudin (Issledovaniya po 
zharoprochnym splavam, Moscow, 1960, 6, 187- 
194) After water quenching of steel with 
1e% oe 14%Mn from 1 100°C, ferrite decay 
ins with the production 
or cal ides myers | a located as short chains 
along the grain boundaries. The process of 
separation of the sigma-phase is accompanied 
by a significant increase in hardness (11 refs). 
Efect of nickel and silicon on the eutectic 
carbon in cast iron R. D. Schelling (Fond. 
Belge, 1961, 31, March, 63) A study, repro- 
duced in two diagrams, has resulted in the 
following formula: C  eutectic=4-30—0-33 
(%Si)-0- -047( %Ni) + 0-0055(¢ YoNi) (%Si). This 
formula is only valid for cast irons containing 
a maximum of 37% Ni and 3%Si.—s.u.-s. 

The iron-ruthenium alloys Ek. Raub and W. 

~— ed Metallk., 1960, §1, Aug., 477-481). 

the reliability of the material strength of 
lentes alloy steeis: Study of leaded free-cutti 
steels, 12 T. Araki, y Koyanagi, and 
Ohashi (Teteu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, Sept., 
1379-1382). 

The determination of transformation charac- 
teristics of steels [by a magnetic method) A. 
Szombatfalvy (Koh. Lapok., 1961, 94, April, 
145— acumen 

transformation di for A.1.8.1. 
8640 R. C. Hess and D. J. Blickwede 
ine. Prog., 1960, 78, Dec., 100B). 

Influences of carbon, silicon, manganese, 

and sulphur on the 8-curve in 
um cast iron Y.Tokunaga 
(Imono, 1960, 32, Oct., 713-722) Irons with 
0-4-0-6%Mo and 1-2—1-5%Cu austenitized at 
900°C for 30 min showed smal! effects of C and 
Si; apart from shorter transformation times in 
the bainite range. P moves the 8 curve in the 
— range to the left and in the upper 
nite range slightly to the left. Mn restrains 
and 8 greatly accelerates the transformations. 
of low carbon martensite 
M. L. Verheijke (Philips Res. Labs. Reprint, 
406, from Res. Rep., 1960, 15, Oct., 437-444) 
The carbon content of low carbon martensite 
can be determined from dilatometric experi- 
ments and resistivity measurements during 
the first stage of tempering. It was 0-3%,. 

New name for tem martensite M. 
Kaldor (Koh. fape,. 1961, ere. , 119) 
= author suggests the name Be erodite’. 

he distribution of between molten 
lead and pense iron G. Urbain 
(Arch, Eisenh., 1961, 32, May, 303-304) [In 
German] Tests were carried out and the chem- 
i¢al analysis was made after the equilibrium 
had ceased to exist. The relation of the Cu con- 
tent of the lead to that v7 - carbon saturated 
molten iron averaged 2- 
netics of formation “of the iron-tin alloy, 
Fe8n R. P. Frankenthal and A. W. Loginow 
(J. Electrochem. Soc., 1960, 107, Nov., 920- 
923). 


Activities of the Corrosion Council K. 
Tragardh (7'V F, 1959, 30, (5), 201-208) At the 
Council’s Test Station on the west coast of 
Sweden six tests have been made of paint for 
heavy material. At the last, in 1958, different 
types were tested for method of and exactitude 
in application. A report ‘Scale of Degrees of 
Rust ... and ee of Exactitude ...’ is 
available in English as also is one on the ten 
degree scale of painting. Other committees deal 
with branches of the subject, including metal 
coverings and non-ferrous metals. 

of single iron c for corrosion 
studies W. F. Brickell and E. C. Greco (Corro- 
sion, 1961, 17, May, 237t—238t) The authors 
describe a laboratory method of producing 
single iron crystals which have characteristic 
=_ lane surfaces and essentially cubic dimensions. 

e crystals can be used for corrosion studies 
where various crystallographic planes are of 


interest. 

of steels A. Foulon (Metall., 
1960, 14, Oct., 1011-1012). 
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(Korrosion, 12, 1960, 54-59) [In German]. 
he enemy G. H. Gates- 
Reed (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 213-214) 
A brief survey.—s.H.-8, 
of the mechanism of stress 

T, Mishima (Kinzoku, 1959, 29, Oct., 
741-746) In some metals cracks appear after a 
period of time in conditions under which 
corrosion is net normally expected to occur. 
Upon further examination, the material is 
found to be under tensile stress which has 
exceeded a certain critical value. This is stress 
corrosion. The author describes stress corro- 
sion at length and accounts for the mechenism 
of this type of corrosion. His discussions are 
with special reference to corrosion in castings 
standing at room temp., which is described as 
‘season cracking’. 

A (possibile) corrosion-proof metal (car) body 
H. D. Van Seiver (SAE J., 1961, 69, March, 
38-40). 

Pretreatment is important! K. A. van 
Oeteren-Panhiuser (Metall-Reinigung+ Vor- 
behandlung, 1960, 9, Oct., 171-173). 

The local corrosion of 18-8 stainiess steel in 
the atmosphere M. Tagaya and S. Miyase (Proc. 
2nd Japan Congress in Testing Materials, 1959, 
120-122). 

Corrosion of aluminium-nickel-iron alloys 
G. J. Biefer and F. H. Krenz (Nat. Assoc. 
Corros. Engrs., 1960, Aug., 1-16). 

Corrosion of metallic materials in — 
temperature _pile-i ed water G. 
Galonian (Nat. Assoc. Corros. Engrs., ‘ioe, 
Aug., 34-45). 

Corrosion of carbon and low-alloy steels in 
out-of-pile nee Gee ae environment 
D. C. Vreeland Gaul, and W. L. Pearl 
(Nat. Assoc. Corros, Engrs., 1960, Aug., 46-59). 

Aluminium alloys for handling high-tem- 
perature water M. H. Brown, R. H. Brown, and 
W. W. Binger (Nat. Assoc. Corros. Engrs., 
1960, Aug., 82-96). 

Stress corrosion A. Bassi, E. Brutto, G. 
Imarisio, G. Perona, and R. Sesini (Energia 
Nuel., 1961, 8, (5), 361-363) {In Italian] Dur- 
ing operation, tubes in a heat exchanger were 
seen to have become defective due to stress 
corrosion. Tests proved that damage to 
austenite and carbide precipitation make 
stainless steel more prone to corrosion. It is 
certain that as a result of the partial boiling the 
concentration of ions, in all the cooling water 
present in the condenser was higher than the 
critical figure considered normal for the 
appearance of this phenomenon. 

nvestigations on the occurrence and growth 
of ng locations H.-J. Engell and N. D. 
Stolica (Korrosion 13, 1960, 14-15; discussion 
17-20) Current-time graphs were plotted at con- 
stant potential from experiments on passivated 
iron electrodes in Cl-containing NH,SO,, and 
the time law for the formation of new pits 
established. 
ing of chemically-resistant steels W. 
Schwenck (Korrosion 13, 1960, 20-27). 

Penetration of chlorine ions through the 
passivated layers of austenitic 18-8 Cr_Ni steels 
H. J. Rocha (Korrosion 13, 1960, 28-33) 
Theory, experimental determination of pene- 
tration potentials in the regions of primary and 
secondary passive layers, and a comparison 
with the properties of Mo-containing austenitic 
steels (14 refs). 

on steel for uilding G. Becker 
and W. Dick (Korrosion 13, 1960, 35~—39; dis- 
cussion 45-48). 
ng in tankers H. Determann (Korrosion 
13, 1960, 40-44; discussion 45-48) Examples of 
pitting corrosion in various parts of a tanker 
are given, and their causes and prevention 
discussed, 

Pitting in heating systems and boilers H. 
Ladeburg (Korrosion 13, 1960, 44-45; dis- 
cussion 45-48). 

esas oo. topes fore of corrosion in 
nickel coati Kutzelnigg (Korrosion 13, 
1960, 64-65) A discussion, with reference to the 
literature (13 refs). 

ewan Lg formation on hot dip galvanized steel 
articles Radeker (Korrosion 13, 1960, 69- 
72; discussion 72-76) Experiments on hot-dip 
galvanized steel tubes, and comparative tests 
on black tubes, are described. It is concluded 
that pitting can occur on the galvanized tubes; 
that a subsequent heat-treatment which con- 


verts the Zn coating into an Fe-Zn compound 
increases susceptibility to pitting; that the 
number of pits in the latter case is less than in 
black tube, although their average depth is 
about the same; and that measures which im- 
prove resistance of the galvanized material to 
atmospheric corrosion (such as annealing in 
the range 600-700°C) do not produce a similar 
improvement in pitting resistance. Experi- 
ments are proceeding. 

Structure of scale on plain carbon steels 
(BISRA Summary, 1961, 166, April, pp.2) The 
nature of seale on hot-rolled steel strip is des- 
eribed, and a mechanism for its formation 
suggested, as it differs from normal high temp. 
seales, owing to the time-temp. histories of the 
strip. The removal of such sca! =, by mechanical 
treatment, followed by hot acid pickling is 
discussed.—-a.W.D.H. 

Mechanism of the oxidation of iron films at 
temperatures from -—195°C to 120°C M. W. 
Roberts (Trans. Farad. Soc., 1961, §7, Jan., 
99-109). 

Solubility of oxy: in liquid iron-silicon 
alloys at atmosp pressure and under vac- 
uum conditions Hsu Tsé-chi, A. Yu. Polyakov, 
and A. M. Samarin (Izvest. AN Otdel. Tekhn. 
Met. i Toplivo, 1961, (2), 115-118) To establish 
the effect of pressure on the solubility of oxy- 
gen in liquid Fe-Si alloys experimental! heats 
have been carried out in a resistance furnace 
with a graphite heater. Results of this earlier 
work are given and analysed.—a,1.P. 

The behaviour of passive iron mens in 
the presence of halogen ions K. G. Weil and D. 
Menzel (Korrosion 13, 1960, 12-13; discussion 
17~20) Conditions necessary for the initiation 
of local attack by halogen ions, circumstances 
enabling the co-existence of apparently active 
locations and passive surfaces, and the cause of 
simultaneous deep and surface growth are 
examined. 

n tests improve coatings C. F. Nixon 
(S48 J., 1960, 68, Sept., 60, 61). 

On the corrosion a passivation of metals in 
the light of paper chromatogr: electro- 
phoresis J. Frasch (Korrosion, 12, 1960 59-68) 
{In German]. 

Contribution to the problems of the kinetics 
of metal dissolution I. Sekera (Korrosion 12, 
1960, 45-47) [In German] The dependence of 
rate of dissolution on the rate of diffusion and 
discharge of H ions at various acid or alkali 
concentrations is discussed and activation 
energies for several metals and solutions at 
various concentrations are determined. 

Corrosion and passivity U. F. Franck (Korro- 
sion 12, 1960, 19-28) [In German]. 

Welded stainless steels for hot hydrogen 
sulphide service F . J. Bruns (Corrosion, 1961, 17, 
May, 227t-231t) The author presents the 
results of a study of the corrosion rates of 
various grades of stainless steel exposed to @ 
H,-H,58 stream at 615°F in a commercial de- 
sulphurization unit. The effects of welding, 
heat-treatment, and composition are compared 

t heric corrosion of iron and steel B. 
Berglund (7VF, 1960, 31, (8), 325-348) 
Recent investigations into the effect of 
atmospheric pollution at Sandviken give 
method employed with the results in seven 
tables. Field trials were also made. Impurities 
in the air, indoors, and outside, with temp. and 
humidity as factors are recorded. The question 
of combating corrosion indoors is discussed. 
Pollution in industrial surroundings is dealt 
with in two 7 ares | articles (the latter 
Kvarntorp-sulphur dioxide), and at atomic 
stations for pomp ite ot of fuel elements. 


ot corrosion, Mockage, and smut and smut fF ae 


combustion processes . Ashman (Steam Eng., 
1961, 30, Mey. 255-2 255-259). 

for 
four 


wedish ndardized spring-steels G. 
Molinder (*Jernkont. Tek. Rad., 1958, 20, 
(248), 155-164). 

Low-te corrosion of boiler flues 
P. De Lachaux (Chal. et Ind., 1960, 41, March, 
63-72). 

Examination of a 1%G6r, 0-5°%Mo steel 
from Brimsdown station 


years in service L. H. Toft and D. E. 

Wether yer Brit, Electric d& Allied Ind. Res. 
E/T 218, 51-66; International Dis- 
ane on Long-Time Performance of High 
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Temperature Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, 


Paper 21). 

Corrosion of the steel pipes of refineries y 
high-sulphur crude oi! P. Csokan (Korrosion 12, 
1960, 116-122) [In German]. 

High temperature sulphur - 
pounds in petroleum refining W. G. Richards 
(Korresion 12, 1960, 122-126) [In German]. 

The probiem of low te corrosion in 
oil-fired steam boilers (). Weber (Mitt. Vereini- 
gung Grosskeaselbesitzer, 1960, (65), April, 71- 
78) The factors which favour the formation of 
SO, in boiler systems are discussed, particu- 
larly the effect of lowering the temp. to the 
dewpoint in increasing attack, and measures 
to be taken to prevent low-temp: corrosion are 
indicated (35 refs). 

The corrosion of mild steel in sulphur- 
containing gas streams T. K. Ross and A. J. 
Macnab (Korrosion 12, 1960, 111-116) [In 
German}. 

Steels for synthesis gas and hydrogen V. 
Cihal (Korrosion 12, 1960, 110-111) [In 
German] An outline account of the corrosive 
influences on high pressure apparatus for 
ammonia synthesis and other processes, due to 
the action of H, and N, on the C content of the 
steel. The properties of Ti-W steels were in 
vestigated, and a steel with 0-12%C max., 
0-4-0 6% Ti, and 3-6%W is recommended. 

Experience especi m respect of van- 
adium corrosion on a boiler operating 
with blast furnace gas or fuel oil F. Sieverding 
(Mitt. Vereinigung Grosskeaselbesitzer, 1960, 
(65), April, 78-87) A detailed report, presented 
at a meeting of the working group on oil firing 
of VGB, dealing with the operation of a 25- 
30 t/h Benson boiler fired either with oil or 
blast-furnace gas. 

Cast iron in the construction of equipment 
for the chemical industry P. van der Forst 
(Korrosion 12, 1960, 105-109) [In German]. 

The influence of dust on the at 
corrosion of metals K. Barton (Korrosion 12, 
1960, 86-89) [In German] Properties of a 
number of dusts were investigated, i.e. their 
absorption capacity for water vapour and SO, 
and the influence of soluble components, dust 
composition, and pH value. Tests included 
corrosion tests on unprotected steel. 

The influence of hesis on the 

nm of steel in seawater A. Hache, L. 
Barriety, and J. Debyser (Korrosion 12, 1960, 
79-82) [In German}. 

investigations on the pitting 

high- austenitic chromium nickel steels 
and chromium steels in halogenide- 
containing aqueous solution G. Pier and W. 
Schwenk (Korrosion 12, 1960, 72-75) [In 
German) Applications of stainless steels in 
aqueous solutions containing halides are 
limited, due to the incidence of pitting corro- 
sion; the mechanism of pitting corrosion is 
discussed, and the use of K,{Fe(CN),] as a 
rapid test is described. 

The influence of flow on corrosion A. 

a (B-W-K, 1961, 13, May, 219-221) 

» effect of fluid flow in some air heaters and 
water preheaters on their corrosion was 
studied. It is concluded that the main factors 
contributing to the corrosion are unequal! flow, 
which leads to unequal deposit formation, to 
unbalanced heat transfer, and to temp. differ- 
ences, causing the formation of local poten- 
tials. Some means of reducing the corrosion 
are suggested.—-m.1L. 

Contact corrosion between metals and non- 
eee eee ee aera 

me electrolytes F. Podbretnik (Korrosion 12, 

1960, 68-72) [In German]. 
ont of me ti container in the 
eftel (Korrosion 12, 


1960, yg Wry Soe influencing corrosion of 
the interiors and exteriors of tinplate contain- 
ers and their mechanism are discussed in 
detail, with reference to the literature (34 refs). 
Chemical and electrochemical ose of 
corrosion in the nuclear reactor ©. H 
(Korrosion 12, 1960, 1-11) {In German) After After 
reviewing the electrochemical corrosion pro- 
cesses on the phase boundaries: metal-protec- 
tive film solution, the influences of radio- 
activity on these processes, and the reactions 
between the fission products and the reactor 
materials are examined. Results obtained in 
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the Oak Ridge Laboratories are described 


(44 refs). 

of stainless steels against corro- 
sion: corrosion tables G. Lindh (/ernkontorets 
Tekn. Rad., 1946, 1, (136), 327-375). 
temperature sulfur corrosion 


High of inter- 
mediate ge gg steels KR. E. Hannum 
Ss , 17, May, pan Bes | 5%Cr- 


0°5%Mo nora fa a thermal oil desulphurize- 
tion unit gave a service life of only 21 months. 
Laboratory tests with other steels indicate that 
9°%Cr tubes will give a service life of at least 


five years.—-c. F. 

Cathodic polarization of steel in salt water 
A. R. Erben (Corrosion, 1961, 17, May, 222t- 
226t) A laboratory study has been made of the 
effect of several variables on the cathodic 
polarization of steel. The factors studied 
included temp. changes, the effect of two corro- 
sive acid gases, the effect of varying amounts 
of an organic acid, and a comparison of fluids 


actually gma with synthetic fluids. 
ny mye and structure of oxide 


crystal of iron J. B. 
,and A,T.Gwathmey 
(Trans. Met. Soc. AIME, 1961, 221, April, 


257-261). 
Scaling of steel contai 2-25%Cr and 
1%Mo in steam and in air E. Gasior (Brit. 
Electric d& Allied Ind. Res. Assoc., J{/E/T 218, 
32-37; International Discussion on Long- 
Time Performance of High Temperature 
Steels, Diisseldorf, June 1960, Paper 18) The 
kinetics of the scaling process and the compo- 
sition of scale on a steel (0-1%C, 0:35%Si, 
44%Mn, 0-01%P, 0-21%8, 2-27%Cr, 0-87% 
Mo, and 0-03%Ni) during oxidation in steam 
and air over a temperature range 500-700° 
were studied. Ex tion was on the basis of 
ht increase using a  thermobalance; 
oxidation in steam carried out over a 100-200 h 
period and hays to 1000 h in air. The scale was 
by metallographic, radiographic, and 
chemical pal wr and great variation in the 
rate was noted at 600° in both media; it is 
suggested that at this point a change in the 
scaling mechanism takes place.—c.v. 


A micrographic and aes hic 
os a a oe at the 





time of the of iron and steels by 
carbon dioxide P. Bastien and M. Colombie 
(Compt. Rend., 1961, 262, April 24, 2548) 


By a micrographic and pany beayren yo apr 
study of the oxides formed on iron and ste~l» 
in hot CO, and under pressure, there is 
evidence of the existence in the magnetite 
layer, of two ible fibrous textures charac- 
terized either by an axis of [100] or by an axis 
of (110), perpendicular to the surface of the 
metal. In the case of the pure iron, this second 
orientation seems concomitant with the pres- 
ence of amorphous carbon precipitated on the 
external surface of the oxide.- . 
xidation of iron chromium D. Lai 
and R. J. Borg (PB 149068, 1960, Feb., pp.36; 
Metallurgy rept. No.22; AFOS R-T N-60-387; 
A D-235785; from US Res. Rep., 1961, 35, 
Feb. 10, 200) The rates of oxidation of iron 
alloys containing 0:2 to 10%Cr have been 
measured from 750 to 1025°C. The accelera- 
tions in rate during an isothermal measure- 
ment do not occur at reproducible times or 
average thickness which suggests that scale 
fracture plays an important role. The ways in 
which Cr might contribute to a reduced rate of 
oxidation of iron are discussed.—c.F.c. 
The burning of metals P. L. Harrison and 
A. D. Yoffe ( . Roy. Soc., 1961, 261, May 16, 
357-370). 


eet ae used in testing liner 
coatings. 8) Siebert soe sg 1981, 17, 


"f- 18). 

ae investigations inte the adsorption of 
hydrogen in the eisolution of iron |- Cavaliaro 
G. P. Bolognesi, and L. Felloni (Korrosion 12, 
1960, 131-135) (In German] Experiments in 
the solution processes of iron in ws HCl showed 
a correlation between the amount of H, taken 
up by the iron and its rate of dissolution. A 
dynamic saturation equilibrium was estab- 
lished in the interior of the iron, and an 
explanation of the action of inhibitors is put 
forward (10 refs). 

An ee of the corro- 
sion of electroplated R. Weil (Plating, 
1961, 48, Feb., 163-167) The structural chang- 


es in elvctroplated nickel exposed to outdoor 
corrosion were determined by electron micro- 
scopy, when it was found that the structures 
deposits became similar after a one-year 
exposure, regardless of the as-plated appear- 
ance. The formation of pits which reached to 
the basis metal was accelerated by the addi- 
tion of sulphur-containing agents to the plat- 
ing bath. Pitting as observed by electron 
microscopy could not be related to pitting seen 
with the unaided eye, and electron microscopy 
appears to be a valuable tool in the study of 
corrosion of electrodeposits.—s.H.-8. 
electrochemical measure- 
to discover the causes of corrosion 
—— H. Schmecken (Korrosion 12, 1960, 
236-239) [In German] Using current density 
curves, materials are investigated under 
operating conditions; several examples (steel) 
are described. 


Use of as curves to eee the 
local corrosion stainless steels 


franoux 1 onde di 12, 1960 232-236) fia 
German] The suitability of anodic and cathod- 
ie polarization curves as a means of assessing 
the danger of pitting in large-dimension equip- 
ment for various corrosive agents is demon- 
strated. 

Atmosphere corrosion of metals. 111. Corro- 
sion of metais in Caicutta B. Sanyal, B. K. Das 
Gupta, P. 8. V. Krishnamurthy, and G. K. 
gg (J. Sci. Indust. Res., 1961, 20D, 
Jan., 27-30). 

New methods of simulating 1 war Tg plant 
conditions in the laboratory A . O. Fisher 
(Corrosion, 1961, 17, May, 215t-221t). 

Kinetic study of the current-emf character- 
istics of iron and steels I. Epelbois, M. Froment, 
and P. Morel (Compt. Rend., 1961, 252, May 3, 
2702-2704) The form of the current-emf curves 
of an iron or steel electrode immersed in 
H,S0, is influenced by the carbon content of 
the metal. It is shown that the iron presents a 
secondary passivity if the trace speed of 
polarization is suitably chosen.—s.H.-s. 

On a surface energy mechanism for stress 
corrosion cracking E. G. Coleman, D. Wein- 
stein, and W. Rostoker (Acta Met., 1961, 9, 
May, 491-496) The grain size dependence of 
stress-corrosion cracking stress in tensile 
loading has been studied in two stress-corrosion 
systems. The dependence has been analysed in 
terms of the Petch-Stroh equations for disloca- 
tion nucleated cracks to yield the effective 
surface energies. These have been shown to be 
of the proper magnitude for brittle fracture. 

The electrochemical behaviour of stainiess 
steels in sulphuric acid (1) H. J. Wiester, E. 
Brauns, and W. Schwenk (Metalloberflache, 
1961, 15, March, 73-76; April, 103-107). 

Stress corrosion cracking of austenitic 
chromium-nickel staintess steels: Introd 
summary F. L. LaQue (ASTM, STP, 1960, 
(264), 1-3). 

Effect of <_~ volume and inhibitor quantity 
on corrosion of stee! oil field tubing in h 
chioric acid W. E. B'llings and D. Mo 
(Corrosion, 1961, 17, May, 208t—214t). 

The relationship between the temperi 
corrosion behaviour of harden agg Fame 
chromium steels A. Shemale m0 i C. Carius 
(Arch. Eisenh., 1961, 32, April, 237-249) The 
change in Vickers hardness and corrosion 
behaviour of three steels (0-4%C and 14%Cr; 
0-56%C, 15%Cr and 0-5%Mo; 1-1%C, 18%Cr, 
and 1%Mo) after tempering. The changes of 
the corrosion behaviour, above 475°C, are 
explained on the basis of the separation of high 
Cr carbides which remove Cr from their 
immediate vicinity and decrease the corrosion 
resistance.—M.L. 

Stress corrosion cracking of austenitic 
chromium—nickel stainless steels: General 
information A. W. Dana jun. and W. Z. Friend 
(ASTM ST P, 1960, (264), 4). 

Stress corrosion cracking of austenitic 
ae nickel stainless steels: poe 

mode and nae of fractures and associat 
conditions E. E. Denhard (ASTM STP, see, 


(264), 5—6). 

Corrosion testing in the o chamber E. 
Erdés (Metalloberflache, 1961, 15, Jan., 21-23) 
A spevial chamber in which the oxygen is un- 
accom panied by N, makes possible accelerated 
corromon tests which closely resemble the 


orris 
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naturally occurring processes at an accelerated 
rate, especially when other corrosive gases are 
added. This is due mainly to the increased 
solubility of O, and the other corrosive gases in 
the water on the metal surface. The applica- 
tion of this corrosion testing method gave 
results which compared advantageously with 
eustomary methods.—mM.L. 


Wadsworth (Phil. Mag., 1961, 6, March, 397- 
401) Iron—0-5%C was fatigued in air and in 
vacuum. It was found that the knees in the 
S-—N curves occurred at about the same num- 
ber of cycles, but at a higher stress in air than 
in vacuum. Slip occurred in the same manner 
above and below the fatigue limit, and cracks 
formed in the slip bands, although the cracks 
did not propagate below the fatigue limit. 

and Metal Finishin ne Exhibition, 
1960 Sir A. Fleck (Corros. Techn., 1960, 7, 
Dec., 387-390) The opening address. 

Tests on the corrosion of 13°,Cr steels W. 
Peter and E. G. Gondolf (Arch. Eisenh., 1961, 
32, May, 337-343) [In German] The weight 
loss of steels of about 0-08 to 0:45%C and 
12-3 to 15-2% Cr is calculated in corrosion tests 
up to about 250 h in boiling acetic, citric, 
oxalic, and nitric acids. Aspects dealt with 
include the annealing temp. after hardening 
and the 8-ferrite content on corrosion resist- 
ance. 

Influence of meiting atmospheres on corro- 
sion resistance of 18-8 stainless steels R. 
Tanaka and R. Ito (Tetsu-to-Hagane, 1960, 46, 
Sept., 1407-1409) The results of corrosion 
tests in boiling 1%HCl solutions and of 3 h 
intererystalline corrosion teste in a 69%HNO, 
boiling solution containing CrO, are given. 

An increase in the resistance of strip made 
from steel 1Kh18N9T to intercrystalline corro- 
sion, with a titanium content at the lower limit 
N. P. Zhetvin (Stal’, 1961, (6), 557) A note 
from ‘Serp i Molot’. Heat-treatment (quench- 
ing from a lower temp.) is recommended. 

Corrosion of austenitic stainiess steel in CO, 
A. Draycott and R. Smith (Met. Ind., 1961, 98. 
March 10, 187) Stainless steel is used as a 
cladding material for nuclear fuel elements in 
reactors where CO, is a coolant and the work- 
ing temperature ranges between 550 and 750°C. 
It is concluded that the oxidation resistance of 
18-8-1 Ti stainless steel is due to selective 
oxidation of the Cr giving a protective film of 
Cr,0,.—A.H.M. 

The influence of temperature of corrosive 
solution on the corrosion fatigue strength K. 
Endo (J. Japan Soc. Test. Mat., 1960, 9, Dec., 
749-752; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. 
Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 482). 

Effect of untem martensite on suscepti- 
bi of AISI 410 steel to stress-corrosion 
cracking H. Suss (USAEC Report KAPL- 
2000-9 (TI D-4500, 15th Edn.), 1960, March, 
B.35-B.38) Studies at the Bettis Atomic 
Power Laboratory and at KAPL of AISI 410 
steel austenitized at 1850-1850°F, air-cooled 
to room temp., and tempered at 1125°F 
(minimum) for 4 h are reported, and resultant 
phenomena are presented and discussed, the 
extent of stress-corrosion cracking being a 
function of the amount of untempered 
aaeee —S.H.-8. 

of AISI 410 to stress-corrosion 
cracking In igh temperature, high purity 
water Se ile. Assoc. Corros. Engrs., 1960, 
Aug., 17-33) (1) AISI 410 steel tempered at 
650°F to hardness of Rockwell C36—42 ex- 
posed for 6 months with applied stresses up to 
80000 did not indicate susceptibility to stress- 
corrosion cracking in hydrogen ammoniated 
(pH 8-5-9-5) or hydrogen-lithium hydroxide 
waters (pH 11) at 300°F. (2) Chromium plating 
at same specification gave anomalous results. 
(3) Oxygen in either of above water systems 
caused accelerated stress corrosion failures, 
especially for chromium-plated samples, with 
applied stresses as low as 60000 psi and 
possibly as low as 40000 psi. (4) Nickel plate, 
0-003in minimum, may offer protection 
against stress-corrosion failure in 300°F high 
purity waters, but more data are required. 
(5) Shot peening will materially reduce (if not 
eliminate stress-corrosion susceptibility of 
AISI 410 tempered to a hardness of RC 36-42. 
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(6) The presence of a grain boundary constitu- 
ent and ‘delta ferrite’ could be factors con- 
tributing to initiation of stress-corrosion 
eracking, crack propagation, and affecting 
time-to-failure for AISI 410 hardened to RC 
36-42. (7) AISI 410 tempered at 110°F and 
higher is not susceptible to stress-corrosion 
orackir Theories for this immunity are 
outlin -8.H.-8. 

nm study of metals for supercritical 
pressure power plants RK. C. Ulmer (Nat. Assoc. 
Corros. Engre., 1960, Aug., 68-81). 

Use of neutron activated mens for the 
study of corrosion produ rates G. P. 
Simon (Nat. Assoc. Corros. Engrs., 1960, Aug., 
60-67). 

Effect of high-speed airfiows on the failure of 
heated iron V. I. Prosvirin and L. Ya. Nes 
govorov (lizvest. AN Otdel. Tekhn. Met. i 
Toplivo, 1961, (2), 122-131) A method has been 
evolved for studying the effect of rate of air- 
flow on the rate of corrosion—erosion failure of 
heated metals which produces reasonable 
agreement in repeated experiments and makes 
possible an investigation of the effect of many 
factors on the failure of metals. These are 
described (19 refs).——a.1.P. 

Corrosion of cast iron used for fusing 
caustic soda S. Rao Addanki, A. K. Lahiri, and 
Fe san aa (NML Techn. 4 1960, 2, Nov., 


eo preventative effects of alkylamides of 
dibasic acids S. Shimada (J. Japan Soc. Lubr. 
Engrs., 1960, §, Nov., 355-358; from Japan Sci. 
Rev. Mech. os Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 491) [No 
abstract }.— 

T.0.P.1.0. Anti-corrosives (Corros. et Anti- 
corros., 1960, 8, Dec., 475) [In French] The 
phosphatization process produces a surface 
chemical transformation of ferrous metals to 
which paints, lacquers, and varnishes adhere 
better. Ten proprietary anticorrosive treat- 
ments of English origin for various purposes 
are briefly described. 

Traffic cop for corrosion [Zirconium] Car- 
borundum Co. (Advanced Mat. Techn., 1960, 
3, Jan., 2-3). 

A decade of progress. Industry’s contribution 
to corrosion prevention (Part 3) Pius-gas 

developments (Corros. Prev., 1961, 8, June, 


39-40). 
On the session ‘Corrosion and corrosio 
tection on ships and in harbour’ held on 2 25 


dune 1960 in Hamburg (Metall-Reinigung+ 
Vorbehandlung, 1960, 9, Oct., 179-183). 

The cathodic of buried steel pipe- 
lines L. A. Woodworth and F. P. A. Robinson 
(South African Mech. Eng., 1961, 10, April, 
231-257). 

Protection of gas holders by use of coatings 
H. Prim (Corros. et Anticorros., 1960, 8, Dec., 
462-471) [In French]. 

Bimetallic heat exchangers tubes solve dual 

nm problem W. G. Ashbaugh and 8. E. 
Doughty (Met. Prog., 1960, 78, Dec., 115-117, 
128, 130, 132) Use of bimetallic tubes made by 
drawing Cu or brass over welded stainless 
tube, prevented stress-corrosion cracking and 
pitting on the outside from brackish cooling 
water. The stainless steel interior withstood 
the corrosive action of the chemicals being 


processed. 

Corrosion and its n for oil tankers 
M. Seo and 8. Takeshima (J. Soc. Naval Arch. 
Japan, 1960, Dec., 413-417) from Japan Sci. 
Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, Feb., 490) 
Corrosion tests of tank compartments in their 
different service conditions are reported. The 
corrosion rate of test-pieces installed in tanks 
which were alternately filled with crude oil and 
a empty (not filled with sea water) was 

72~0-23 mm/yr; this was more severe than 
was expected. When tanks were alternately 
filled with crude oil and dirty ballast sea water, 
the corrosion rate was slightly higher than the 
above values. The tanks filled with clean 
ballast sea water were corroded as much as 
0-24~0-36 mm/yr.—c. F.c. 


An ge age long-term protection inst 
corrosion zine metallizing J. Cauchetier 
(Corros. et Anticorros., 1960, 8, Dec., 472-474) 
{In French]. 

Corrosion 


control of and steel by 
vacuum deaeration {of “Naveuialing water) 
M. E. Tester (US Dept. Comm. Tech. Serv. 
GAT-296, 1960, May 18, 3-14). 


Performance of zinc anodes for protecti 
ship hulls M. Seo and H. Kato (J. Soc. N _ 
Arch. Japan, 1960, Dec., 407-412; from Japan 
Sei. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, i, Feb., 491). 

Stress corrosion cracking of austenitic 
chromium. nickel stainiess steels: 
of materials and stress conditions F. K. Bloom 
Poe 1960, proses 7-8). 

corrosion cracking of austenitic 

chvemiaan nickel stainless steels: Classification 
of corrosion W. B. Brooks and M. E. 
Holmberg (AST'M STP, 1960, (264), 9-11). 

Stress nm cracking of austenitic 
chromium-nickel stainless steels: Steps taken 
to overcome cracking F. K. Bloom (AS7'M 


STP, 1960, (264), 12-14). 

Stress corrosion cracking of austenitic 
chromium-nickel stainiess steels: A survey of 
current research activities A. W. Dana jun. 
and W. Z. Friend (ASTM STP, 1960, (264), 


17-21). 
Stress corrosion cracking of austenitic 
chromium — stainless steels: The mechan- 
ism of cracking J. J. Harwood (ASTM STP, 
1960, (264), 22-24, 63-67). 
Stress cracking of a 


ustenitic 
poe ge 8 nickel stainless steels: Bi ih 
and abstracts on stress-corrosion aon 


Staintess steel 1935 1957 R. M. Fuller, e T. 
Paul, and A. J. Marron (ASTM ST'P, 1960, 
“_ 69-72) (245 refs).—c.v. 

comparison between the results of e re 
tests in industrial atmospheres and pote ane wt 
corrosion tests in sulphur diexide atmosp 
A. Kutzelnigg (Korrosion 12, 1960, 214-219) 
{In German] The Trestor apparatus is describ- 
ed, data on the condensation of water vapour as 
a function of time are given, and the results of 
accelerated tests in the apparatus on coated 
steel and cast iron are given and assessed (20 
refs). 

Measurement of intercrystalline a 
means of the ‘resonance frequency method 
Smréek (Korrosion 12, 1960, 239-242) (In 
German] The construction and operation of an 
apparatus is described, in which the resonance 
frequency, which changes according to the 
degree of corrosive attack is indicated by the 
change in tone of the sample, or by means of 
silicon powder which focuses at the nodal 

int. 

On the diagnosis of the causes of corrosion 
from corrosion products G. Schikorr (Korro- 
sion 12, 1960, 219-222) [In German}. 
Corrosion and fatigue in 


gas-nitrided titanium steels M. Téméry-Ronay 
(Metalloberflache, 1960, 14, Dec., 360-365) The 
mechanism of corrosion fatigue is discussed. 
Mechanical and metallographic examinations 
are described, compa the corrosion _— 
resistance of mild, mitre titanium, and 

Al- ravestigations ef es Maagence or i eae 

In ns of atte 

chromium-nickel stools oe 
corrosion, by means of potentiostat M 

Prazék (Korrosion 12, 1960" 242-244) (In 
German] It was found that the passivation 
potential of the grain boundaries of the austen- 
itic grains of steels with 5-8%Cr is higher than 
that of the grains themselves, according to the 
degree of Cr impoverishment, and it is shown 
that the etching of such specimens at —0-1 V v. 
the calomel electrode is a satisfactory test for 
determining the tendency towards intercrystal- 


~ corrosion. 
eo ee of bimetallic 
oumae use Ant eng bowebin 
of these electrodes in research 
G. Bianchi and G. Camriogtio (Reor (Korrosion 12, 
wig 48-51) [In German]. 
on the corrosion of pressure 
pues and 


the 
measures C. Tschappat (Korrosion 12, 1960, 
Non the I nportance ofthe physical properties 
im 

of the ‘tol to the reaction mechanism of in 
soi] T. Markovié (Korrosion 12, 1960, 12-18) 
{In German] The influence of various factors 
on the corrosion of iron in soil is reviewed, the 
most important being the adhesive power of 
soil to water. Model experiments with glass 
balls are used to explain the possible types of 
contact corrosion, the results are discussed, 
and it is shown from work carried out by the 
American Bureau of Standards on iron corro- 
sion in 47 soils in the USA that corrosion rate 
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is a function of the average annual rainfall 
(11 refs). 
Resistance of gas turbine metal to vanadium 
xide corrosion when sulphur-containing 
oiis are used KE. G. Ginzburg, R. A. 
Lipshtein, and 8. E. Khaikina (/ssledovaniya 
po zharoprochnym splavam, Moscow, 1960, 6, 
140-145). 
inhibition of the bh corrosion of iron 
by phenylthiourea H. Kaesche (Korrosion 12, 
iNew investigations in the eld of vapour 
a 
phase inhibitors L. Cavallaro and G. Mantovani 
(Korrosion 12, 1960, 145-148) [In German} The 
effects of a number of vapour phase inhibitors 
on the stability in storage of grey cast iron in 
air of 100% relative humidity were investigated. 
Paper wrappings impregnated with v.p.i. can 
be ased successfully. 


urface aay age ag of the Key West 
wator pipeline K. A. Gruber (Corrosion, 1961, 
17, May, 20). 


against anodic corrosion (7'ckn. 

Tidsk., 1961, 91, March 3, 195-200) The 
motive power of corrosive reaction may either 
be reduced or it may be provided that corro- 
sion products impede reaction by forming a 
protective layer. In the former case the un- 
munity, in the latter the passivity of the 
material is utilized. The method is described 
and laboratory results tabulated. Under 
industrial epeliontion are explained risks, 
apparatus, and use in sulphonating plants. 

Rorresion protection of steel structures im- 
mersed in water, using flame-sprayed zinc 
coatings Z. Kowalski (Korrosion 12, 1960, 180~ 
186) {In German}. 

Prevention of corrosion and deposits H. E. 
Crossley (* slater Developments in Liquid Fuel 
Firing 1948-1959’, Inst. Fuel., 1959, D-B, 12). 

Corrosion ve methods in light-oll 
tankers R. H. Maass and R. D. Merrick 
(Korrosion 12, 1960, 226-232) [In German]. 

Responsibilities of high 
tenance coati 


Effect of some variables on main- 
mance J. R. Allen, F. W. 
Thompson, and M. L. Monack (Corrosion, 1961, 
17, May, 22-24) The authors report an —— 
to develop a method for evaluatin, 
application of a protective coating. They bi heave 
investigated the thickness and continuity of 
coating films and considered such variables as 
distance from spray gun to surface, air caps, 
and atomizing air pressure. Field performance 
correlates well with data derived from labor- 
atory tests.—«.F. 


oe 


inti of iro m Metalargy J. Ingl A he 
J. Inglot ( 1a 

ae . side 111-119) After considering 

en use of standards in routine analysis the 
author deals with the technique of st d 
preparation and the work done in the institute 
to date. In conclusion the author deals with the 
plans for the ———— of steel standards in 
the Chemical 





the 
alization of Methods of Gas Analysis in Steels 
and trons P. Tyou and M. Lacomble oa 
Univ. Min., 1960, 16, March, 163-167) The 

origin of the Committee is described, Belgian 
work on the determination of H, in liquid steel 
reviewed, and work in the determination of N, 


is outlin "s tetetypes 
in steel —analyses 
te and W. P. Horscroft 
(Steel, 1961,1 May 1, 64, 66). 
mM of carbon 


in metals 
J. W. Frazer and R. T. Holzmann (UCRL- 
6020, June, 1960, pp.7; from Nucl. Sci. Abs., 
1960, 14, Dec. 31, 3284) C in metals can best be 
determined by high-temp. oxidation of the 
sample and subsequent measurement of the 
evolved CO,. An apparatus and ure are 
described which constitute a m vation of a 
a np A determination method. * 
d in a simplified 





mpperatas (Seta wide 15in deop, and 42in high) 
‘The 


tals with high 





8 and N contents.-—c.¥.c. 


Notes on the of sulphur in 
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steel R. Boulin and E. Jaudon (Chim. Anal., 
1961, 43, Ma 221- 224) [In French]. 
Determination of | im steel T. Mori, 


14, Dec., 35-38) In the determination of small 





followed: The main advan’ of the former 
are of high sensitivity precision. The 
ivity i pam be 


by using purified reagents. The 

dure, however is a little complicated. On the 

other hand, Nessler’s reagent is simple and 

inexpensive. This is convenient in the case of 

analy many samples at the same time, 
provided that the conditions for colour devel- 


in meta and 8 ens. 


and mai 
of O, H, and N-content of a 
metals (steel, ferror ferrous-alloys, Cu, Ni, ete.) gave 
ee i and t oxides i in Cu were 
by using the iron liquid bath.Re- 
duction of Nioxide & is more rapid and efficient 
if this bath is employed despite the fact that 
Ni is a carbide former.—c.v. 


and ing 
materials N. Stoll and A. W (Rev. Univ. 
Min., 1960, 16, Oct., 436-443) The sample is 
dissolved in acid under an inert atmosphere, 
the H, liberated is measured chroma - 
ically be ive metallic Fe, the sum of metallic 
Fe and Fe** is obtained by a manganimetric 
titration, ond Fe*+ is — by difference, Fe*+ 
found b manganimetric titration of 
Fos Fett Fer", giving Fe**+ by difference 


(25 refs). 

of vanadium in steel 
H. Shiokawa and 8. Hanaoka (Hitachi 
Hyoron, 1960, 42. Nov.; 1221-1223; from 
a Sei. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
F 5 


eb., tae Sp gp 

ase os 8 eeees Oy Se ee 
metric determination of molybdenum 
Fan (Zhur. Anal. hie. 


Busev 
1961, 16, (2), 171-179). 

Gravimetric zirconium 
after its by cyclohexanol-1- 
carboxylic acid I. P. Alimarin and Shen Han- 
hai (Zhur. Anal. Khim., 1961, is. (2), 162-165). 

Photometric determination of zirconium with 


a F. Luk’yanov and E. M. 
nyazeva ( ae: “Anal. Khim., 


1961, 16, (2), 
248-249). 
ot non-ferrous metals as alloying in 
iron and . WNe.1 A. Klinkmann 
(Metall., 1960, 14, ., 1190-1194) Methods 


are described for the volumetric determination 
of Mn in plain C and alloy steels the photo- 
metric determination of Cu, volumetric deter- 


Guspohwer Shi 8. Morita and N. Inoyama 
(Sui Shi, 1959, 14D Dec., 47-52). 
Separation of traces of from 


gold 
amounts of and iron prior to its 
metric by means of 
Dzaiedzianowicz (Chemja Anal., 
827-829). 


of calomel W. 
1960, &, (5), 


determination of oxygen in 

M. B. Rosen (20th Cong. GAMS, 3-6 June, 
1957, 237-243) The sampie is heated in a 
nal ae ere in A, and the rela- 
tive intensity of CO /A determined. 
investigation of mineral chromites by 


thermogravimetric analysis and infra-red 
rahe C. Duval (20th Cong. GAMS, 
1957, 3-6 June, 101-104) The composition of a 
pom or ws of chromites was examined by these 


se nD X-ray in 
(Mec. Electr., 1961, 45, April, 
ae A previous article dealt with 
analysis using fluorescence and 
Rene article indicates the progress 
made in X-ray fluorescent analysis of ores and 
steels and in thickness contro] on an industrial 
scale as well as in the research laboratory. The 
flexibility and simplicity of the process ac- 
counts for its wide application. 
in Souiaioane Shanta tungsten, saeiyh- 
ores m, in, 
denum, and chromium V. M. (Zhur. 
Anal. Khim., 1961, 16, (2), 256-253). 
Determination of m and tantalum in 
ores M. J.-M. Lopez de (teen (20th Cong. 
GAMS, 1957, 3-6 June, — > The ratio ~ > 
is determined 
voltage are, an the line baire Nb S110 3116. 365 A. 
Ta 3115.859 A. To the — is added a 
mixture of C, Zn, and KCIO,. 


A method of the phosphorus in 


C. Winterstein 

(Z. Erz. Met., 1960, 13, ov., 546-549) [In 
] This process is based on the fact that 

a weak HNO, solution of NH, vanadate and 
_ molybdate turns yellow or mer ah ponte 
when phosphoric acid is added, and es 





nn chioreform after use in solvent 


H. Green (BCIRA J., 1961, 

orhaey at May, 382-384). 
testing of steel: a simple and rapid 
of identification A. G. Gardner (Jron 
Steel, 1961, 34, April, 149-153) The equipment 
required is simple, an abrasive wheel (> 4500 
ft/min peripheral speed), spark cabinet, and 
les. mes nal pate of metal are thrown 
, are Oo and heated to incandescence; 
colour, sae gS and size depend on type and 
ts present in 
the steel; other theoretical aspects are dealt 
with. C, Mn, Ni, Cr, Mo, V, W, and Si can be 
detected and the special characteristics are 
described; V is the only constituent that may 
present difficulties mostly on account of the 
small concn. present. Three main groups found 
are (a) plain carbon and low alloy steels, (b) the 
stainless group, and (c) the tool and die steel 
— spark characteristics of each group 

ussed.—c. Vv. 

A new method for determination by 
Okada, Tomio, Nakai, 
Shigeo, and Kohzuma (Trans. Bunseki Kagaku 
(Japan), 1956, 5, (4), 203-205; from US Techn. 
Trans., 1960, 4, Sept. 28, 310) While investi- 
gating the theoretical aspect of the time con- 
sumed for an analysis it was discovered that 
quantitative analysis can be relatively simply 
and rapidly performed by using two stepped 
filters. The results obtained by using this 
method in the quantitative analysis of man- 








of coloration is proportional to the 
H,PO, added. 
fe metric method for the 
of Na,O and K,0 in various 
refractories K. Konopicky and W. Schmidt 
(* Ber. Deutschen Keram. Ges.eV., August 1960, 
368-371). 

On the rapid determination of phosphorus in 
steelworks (Fonderia, 1961, 10, (4), 173—174) 
[In Tealinn| Normally the determination of 
phosphorus by titration in steelworks labora- 
tories takes 30 min and longer for low-phos- 
phorus OH and basic Bessemer steel. A new 
instrument called Nick takes only 7—8 min. 
The electric impulse given by electrolysis 
accelerates the particle growth of ammonium 
phosphomolybdate and produces precipitation 
within 15 sec. 

The colorimetric micro-determination of 
= as m bis-dithio- 
1) A. "Ceeeta and N. A. 
Gibson (Anal, Chim. Acta, 1961, 24, April, 
360-364). 

On the complexometric titration of molyb- 
denum. 2nd Communication E. Lassner and R. 
Scharf (Zeitschrift fur Analytische Chemie, 
1959, 1 (6), 429-433) The authors show that 
their previously published method for the 
determination of Mo with EDTA can be appli- 
ed on the microscale, using 0-005 M solutions. 
Bi, Cd, Zn, Co, Ni, Cu, Hg, V, Cr, and Pb inter- 
fere by complex-formation with EDTA, iron 
interferes by reducing the copper solution used 
in back-titration. Interference by Ti, Nb, Ta, 
W, Th, Al, Ce, La, and V can be overcome by 
adding fluoride and tartaric acid.—R.P. 


a chemistry of arsenic, antimony 
and ia steels and iron ore (Stahl Eisen, 
1961, 81, Feb. 16, 253) The various methods 


including Lae wth ge pee and photometric for 
the trace analysis of the elements As, Sb, and 
Cu in steels and iron ore are reviewed.—T.@. 

A br} of the aluminium 


of steel without the iron 

H. H. Doleschel (Stahl 1961, 81, 
March 30, 448-449) The Mh. instructions 
for the estimation of Al in steel are given. The 
estimation is photometric with Eriochrome— 
eyanine after reduction of the iron with 
ascorbic acid. The estimation of the acid- 
soluble Al takes 15 min, total Al 90 min. 

Separation and determination of rare earth 
elements in iron and steel. 1. 11. Determination 
of cerium and lanthanum in iron and steel 
8. Takeyama, E. Sudo, and H. Goto (Sci. Rep. 
Resa. Inst., T Univ., 1960, 12, Oct., 
407-415; 416-422) {In English}. 

Formaidoxime as an —_a 
Behaviour of the . The 
colorimetric a iron Z. Mar- 
ezenko and K. Masiura (Chemie Anal., 1961, 6, 
(1), 37-49). 
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in steel and the analysis of barium in oil 
show that the mean relative error from the 
analysis of manganese content in steel was 
+3-90% and that of barium in oil was + 8-76. 

Determination of sulphate in chromium 
plating solutions C. M. Hanna (PB 152393, 
1960, Feb., pp.8; SA—TR16—-1115; from US 
~_ Rep., -— a a Sa Feb. ae aes 


. E “7, Bed rt 


pace wp 

STP, 1960, (58-D), pp.119). 
determination of ferroalloys. 

I. determination of micro- 
amounts arsenic and antimony in ferro- 
manganese Y. re mp (Sci. Rep. Res. Inst. 
Tohoku Univ., 1960, 12, Aug., 346- 352) [In 
English] A quartz spectrograph of medium 
type is used. Ag is introduced as internal 
standard, and a mixture of powdered sample 


— hite is excited by de intermittent arc. 
b are found with respective variation 
—— pe and ~6%.—«.E.3 


mination ot ferroalioys. 
i. Determination of microamounts of lead, 
, and zine in ‘anese. 111. Deter- 
nation of impurities in ferrochrome T. Y oko- 
yama (Sci. Rep. Res. Inst. Tohoku Univ., 1960, 
12, Oct., 423-429; 430-436) [In English} II. A 
medium: -type quartz spectrograph is used, and 
line are chosen, using Mn as internal 
standard. Pb, Cu, and Zn are determined with 
cod eoeff. of variation of 4—7, 6-7, and 
14-16%. II. Similarly, Cr is used as internal 
standard for determining Si, Mn, Cu, and Ti. 
analysis of the 


present 
gyle (BCIRA J., 9, May 364- 


376). 
nal rapid determination of SiO, and 
for — the modulus of sodium 


2 H. Thomann, 
O. Gerstmann, and B. yer (Giessereitechn., 
1960, 6, Aug., 244-245). 


The carbon content of low carbon magnesite 
M. L. Verheijke (Philips Res. Rep., 1960, 15, 
Dec., 437-444). 

INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS 
AND USES 
The use of wire for screens E. ©. Riedel 


(Wire, 1960, Oct., 194-200). 
ripiex steels for plough mould boards 

(Aciers Fins. Spéc., 1960, Dec., 44—57). 

Quenched and oe steels in ship struc- 
ture T. J. Dawson (Weld. J., 1961, 40, April, 
175s—18ls) A comparison is drawn between 
catastrophic failures of ships during World 
War II and the advantages presented by 
quenched and tempered high-yield materials 
available today for shipbuilding construction, 
and some problems arising svees ~ ir avail- 
ability and use are surveyed.— 


Research on rudder stock of east ond forged 
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on. (1) M. Okabayashi, M. Kawai, and T. 

Hitachi Zosen Giho, 1960, 21, Nov., 
re 237; from Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. 
~- 1961, 7, Feb., 546) [No abstract}. 

tube as a structural element W. 

Jamn (*Techn. Mitt., 1959, 62, March, 89-94). 
steel for Mishima, T. Fujita, Y. 
Sakaba, K. Inoue, and I. Matsuo (Ann. Rep. 
Eng. Res. Inst. Univ. Tokyo, 1960, 19, Se — 
92-95) 15 Cr-TNi steel with Mo and A 
inferior to 17—7 pH for springs. Steels with Ti 
of W were oe even after tempering. 


Calculation ings, by slide rule 
J. E. n Feaokhe (Mec. Electr., 1961, 45, April, 
60) [In French 


Sy aE of ‘heat exchanger tubes made of 
Kh8 V. G. D’Yakov (Stal’, 1961, (6), 538- 
540) The method of tube production is out- 
lined and the composition and properties of 
Kh8 steel are given. Its substitution for the 
more expensive and less resistant Kh5M steel 


is recommended. 

Prestressed concrete steel bars T. Tsujimoto 

prone Seiko, 1960, 10, Oct., 286-299; from 
ay Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
Design | {No abstract |.—c.¥.c. 

etd age 8 ~T Mo stainiess 
steel ie Seek aaa J. Fevor, 
0. L. Deel, and W. P. Achbach TPB 151093, 
ba Bes Aug., pp.43; from US Res. Rep., 1960, 

6, 758). 

“heen steel for the Handford new produc- 
tion reactor W. D. Gilbert (HW-58299 Rev., 
1958, Nov., o Bi 17; from US Res. Rep., 1960, 

7) [No peor 8 —C. F.C. 
ct 18/8 stalniees stec! for curtain walling 
Laxon at P. Boyaux and G. Dromille 
, 26, Nov.—Dec., 157-161) 


eh) 

Steels for containers for liquified gases W. 8. 
Mounce, J. W. Crossett, T. N. Armstrong 
(Rev. Nickel, 1960, July—Aug., 87-100) Types 


of steel available, tions, t of gases 
eoncerned, the problem of brittle fracture, and 
other mechanical properties of im are 
discussed, including weldability. appendix 


contains the composition and properties of a 
number of suitable steels. 

for windows made of 18/8 

stainless steel (Rev. Nickel, 1960, 26, May— 
June, 77~—78) [In French}. 

Some evan esas 6 in naval con- 

E Coast Inst. Eng. 


Sips Se ot i961, 185-224), 
steel. Still 


potsibities of application and present state of 
. Lierow Tene | 1961, 16, 


ace 
foils corrosion Epoxylite Corp. 
(Steet, 7. 148, April 24, ssetial A process 
using stainless foil as a mould for epoxy resin, 
thus eliminating the need for permanent 
moulds for curing the plastic is described 
nm and manufacture of reactor vessels 
D. K. Davies (Met. Prog., 1961, 78, March, 
101-104, 148, 153A, 153C, me 
18/8 Stainiess steel aids the security of 
nage Thea windows (Rev. Nickel 1960, 26, 
Nov.— 166—167) [In French]. 
om ¢ and tough bolts made of Ti-Fe alloy. 
(1) Trial manufacture wie wie K. Hirayama 
and T. Takei (Rep. Hie. Phys. Chem. Res., 
1960, 36, (3), 311-315) [No summary}. 
and fabrication for the B-70 
W. A. Reinsch (Met. Prog., 1961, We, March, 
70-77). 
Metallurgy in nuclear 
J.C. Wright (Met. Treatment, rero6l, 1s7, April, 
153-156, 164) This is the seventh article i in this 
series and the author deals with the effect of 
irradiation on non-fissile metals. The effect on 
the stress-strain relationship is discussed 
together with other mechanical properties such 
as creep characteristics mer et ie sm resistance. 
Transmutation effects are y discussed. 


HISTORICAL 


The manufacture of iron sword scabbards at 
the time of La Téne A. France-Lanord (Rev. 
@ Hist. Siderurgie, 1960, 1, Lr {In French}. 


from the iron ore B. Neumann (Freiberger 
Forschungshefts, (1964), pp.107) An historical 
study, ine analytical results of ancient 
= items (64 _ ‘a oles eee 

ron making in mpagne in Middle 
Ages G. Gille (Rev. d’Hist. Siderurgie, 1960, 
1, 13-20) [In Freneh]. 
tron -Glair- 


a Cistercian Abbey 
vaux R. Fossier ( . P Hist. Siderurgie, 1961, 
2, 7-13) [In Freneh}. 
The : the historica! 


ment of the iron gy Seg the north of 
y before A.D. 1400 R. A. Mott idee 


n News, 1961, 40, April, 87-89) The gradu- 
‘ transition (owing to constant Scottish raid- 
ing pressure) of forges from Durham and 
Cleveland through the southern portion of the 
North Riding into the West Riding between 
1150 and 1500, and the subsequent trend of 
ironmaking into Hallamshire and the south 
parts of Yorkshire to gain further safety from 
the Seottish raids, are reviewed. Historical 
data on the iron industry and its location, 
operations and markets for its products (large- 
ly weapons and accoutrements in Hundred 
Years War with France and the Wars of the 
Roses) are presented in some detail and a com- 
ison is drawn between the Yorkshire 
heffield and the Sussex Wealden industries, 
with a preponderance of probabilities in favour 
of the former in the tter of Ch "s 
‘Sheffield twitel’. The paper concludes with a 
biographical sketch of three generations of the 
Chaucer family in the service of the House of 
Lancaster branch of the Plantagenets, 
Geoffrey, the poet, of the second generation,. 
being in 1367 in the service of Edward III. The 
r concludes with the observation that in 
Pheu cer’s day, London was the great centre of 
cutlery manufacture, with York occupying 
second place and that the Sheffield industry 
could not compare in magnitude with York’s 
until two centuries after Chaucer's death, 
though started in the Hallamshire area long 
a — was Se : 
mpts at mproving steelmaking n 
Dauphiné at the end of the 18th Century P. 
Leon (Rev. d’ Hist. 8 , 1960, 1, 21-42) 
{In French]. 

Fee eee ee French steel 
industry in the 19th Century B. Gille (Rev. 
d@’ Hist. Siderurgie, 1961, ow 15-47) [In French}. 

The rural iron 


making 
J. B. Billy (Rev, a iio Siderurgie, 1961, rs 
47-61) [In French]. ” <0 the 
Some of the history wr 
Bessemer process at Edsken Furnace 
1857-1858 G. T. Lindroth (Blad for Bergshand- 
teringens Vdanner, 1960, 34, (4), pt mal 
Protection of cleaned iron 





Barton (Nature, 1961, 190, April 1, 15; te the 
Museums Journal, Feb.) Phosphate coating is 
recommended but as the colour is poor and 

Se ee 

lack with ‘Hematine’. Vapour-phase inhibit- 
ors were also tested. Shell 220 and 260 are 
effective for steel, iron, and tinplate and non- 
ferrous metals other than Pb and Cu. 

Francois Bonhomme—the Blacksmith B. 
Gerard (Rev. d’ Hist. Siderurgie, 1960, 1, 43-51) 
{In French]. 

Portrait: Ernesto Manuelli (Met. Bull., 1961, 
49, Feb., 28, i). 

Notes on the iron trade in Western Eu 
from the 13th to the 18th centuries. 1 R..H. 
Bautier (Rev. Histoire Sidér., 1960, 1, 4th 


quarter, 7-35). 

Ce es ee oe ee 
15th Century A. A. Filarétes (Rev. Histoire 
Sidér., 1960, 1, 4th quarter, 67~60). 

Three documents on tilt-hammers (Rev. 
Histoire Sidér., , 1960, 1, 3rd quarter, 33-41) 
Three te: (1) A notary’s in- 
ventory of rig Villereux Forge in 1591 with 
detailed description. (2) Notary’s royal’s des- 
cription of a visit to the Pinsot Forge in 1752. 
(3) Deseription of the Forge at Hayange by 
Sub.-Lieut. of Artillery Lyantey of Metz, in 
1808, grandfather of Marshal Lyantey. All 
three documents give details, whi are 
extended in 40 foot-notes If all the parts 
enumerated with their construction and meth- 
ods of operation.—s. H.-8. 


Skete Cera a Peep teane 
(Rev. Histoire Sidér., 1960, 1, 3rd quarter, 
9-21). 
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al *Upiry inte torges mate by the bs Laboratery of ' 


Histoire Sidér., wee 1, 3rd aan wastes} an 
exhaustive stud r: based on od petagegion 
tion, supported by sketches and 

with details of numerous forges in the 
regions of the Loire, the Dauphiné, Savoy, the 
County of Nice, and ne Ecoenet cues 


The tilt-hammer in 
(Rev. tiateire Sidér., ieee . Sed yo 
— 
of the (or iron mill) (Rev. 


wdér., Fay uarter, 23-32). 
tee forge at D'Ablaicvile P. Grosditier 
(Rev. Histoire Sidér., 1960, 1, oe quarter, 


61-67). 

The archives of the Soc. des Hauts Fourneaux 
et Fonderies de Givers (Rev. Histoire Sidér., 
1960, 1, 4th ©, 68-70) The archives of the 
Givors fo from its establishment in 1841 
to ites centenary are summarized and their 
content is a -- — H.-8. 


rate (1888 "900 B. 


Gille (Rev. Rng Beg 1960, 1, 4th 


first | wooden) rails: a reconsidera- 
tien R. 8. Smith (Renaissance and Mod. Stud., 
eae Vi, 119-134). 


the history of the Smeral works V. 
Steffek (Slévdrenstvl, 1961, ®, (4), 121-122) [In 
Czech] The history of the foundry, sit: in 
Brno, is related on the occasion of the 100th 
anniversary of its foundation.—r.¥. 

growth of the Iron and Steel 
industry in india 8. K. Nanavati (Jron Steel 
Rev., 1960, Tata No., 69-75). 


ee Tata) V. 
ithe farsighted founder 1960, Tata No., 79-84). 

tron and steel 1000, Tom No. St india E. Black 
Oe ent 1960, Tata No., 51-52). 


tet Ute Fine 8 960, Oe 36, 92- 100) 


Obituary notice, summarizing the life and 
work of Chevenard.—n.P. 


ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS 


World Seat ps uction up to the present and 
in the future ©. Hoff (Jernindustri, 1960, 41, 
(7/8), 133-135, ian) World steel production up 
to 1959 is analysed. , classified into geographical 
distribution, and a note on iron ore reserves 
given. 
The next 4- for the French steel 
R. Pied ood Be Serin (Mines Met., 
1961, April, 199) [In French) The French steel 
industry aims at a crude steel capacity of 249 
million tons in 1965. As to process distribution 
ae big increase in production of steel pure 
Fag 4 nm is forecast from 0% in 1959 to 26-7% 
5. As to rolling mills two new continuous 
aap mills will be installed, one at Jollac and 
one at the new integrated works at Dunkirk. 
French steel — i expected to rise to 
assist in fi e invest t programme 
but as these ore 16% less than German 
at present they will ore be ak epe'y 
The probable lines 
and steel i bron hgh 9 
Ind. Min., 1961, 43, Lo tc 16 
in West Uron Steel 
Rev., 1961, 4, Jan., 41-43) A general review: 
during the eight years from 1952 to 1960 the 
yearly investment was running around 250 
million dollars, not according to a rigid nation- 
al plan but according to the requirements of 
the market with high flexibility in the decisions 
and the operation of individual firms. Exam- 
ples are given of this flexible policy and the 
te attained. _ relationship between 
steel consumption and standard of living is 
discussed and a modification of this is 
the comparative figures for the various coun- 
tries being given on this new basis.—c.v. 





South 
wl (Stahl pla yy 1961, 81, “ pa 
284) The modern South African iron and steel 
industry started just before the First World 
War, in 1928 the present South African Iron 
and Steel Industrial Corporation was founded. 
Brief surveys are given of the rolling mills at 
Pretoria and Vanderbijlpark, of the raw 
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reanaielanmennadiat se gneniiesticnation 

and steel production in South Africa.—t.c. 
Metals and the ECAFE region 

Cron Steel Rev., 1961, 4, Jan., 36-37) Various 


No answers are given. The production of "Al is 
ahah the-paps ‘industey, is 
su capacity of the industry is 
limited. The markets are considered and a plea 
is made for greater co-operation between the 
countries of the region to enter into joint 
schemes for deve! t and trade,—c. v. 
Stee! in the E E region (Iron Steel Rev., 
1961, 4, Jan., 11-28) A general review. The 
tables cover only the 1950-1958 period.—c. v. 
tron and steel in india A. 8. Bam (ron Steel 
Rev., 1961, 4, Jan., 39-40) A very general con- 
sideration of the t position with the 
8 conus figures Somme eo the future. = a 
jurgapur-- survey, steel in 
public sector J. Pande (Iron Coal Trades Rev. 
1960, pp.218, 1-6, 10) The main details of the 
three state steel works (Rourekela, Bhilal, and 
Durgapur) are given, suppliers, sources of raw 
materials, water, limestone, etc., capacity and 
nature of output (plates, sheet and stri , tin- 
plate, rails, heavy forging biooms, wheels, and 
— ete. er 9 being tabulated.—c.v. 
survey, ISCON C. 
Jones iron Coal Trades Rev., ‘1960, pp- sis. 
16-18) The Indian Steelworks C Construction 
Company Ltd, is a consortium of 13 British 
companies with an independent chairman; the 
pr ewency m ee —- iy listed. The 
© Future demand tor slesl K. 7. Cleetus (Iron 
Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 57-62) The Sales 
Manager of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ltd, 
reviews the position.—s.H.-8. 
steel {tn India) 8. K. 
Choudhury (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 
97- Py 9 
The development of a steel industry: 
TA tm economics of steel M. D. J. paar 
NML Pilot Plant Symp., 1960, July, 53-65) A 
survey is presented of the scope, resources, 
growth and range of products required for 
and developing a steel industry, with 
data on siting of steelworks, economics of size, 
capital costs, and returns on investments, 
with nine tables, six figures, and a consolidated 
— concluding with a brief discussion. 
steel industry fron ore G. A. 
Schnellmann (Min. J. Ann. Rev., 1960, May, 
31-32) The world output for the 23 chief 
producers of i — for 1958, 1959, and 1960 is 
lat tion is drawn to the 
increasing av lability of previously unworked 
ore fields, such as the Quebec-Labrador, with 
reference to ibilities in Brazil, the Sahara, 
and China. J. Hetherington (32-33) The 
world’s steel production for 1960 is briefly 
surveyed and output figures for 1959 and 1960 
for leading ucers is tabulated, with refer- 
ence to the United Nations Steel Committee’s 
long-range estimate of the position of world 
consumption between 1972 and 1975 and es- 
pecially to predicted increases in India and 
China, Manganese 8S. Bracewell (33-35) The 
fairly constant ratio of about 23: between 
world erude steel production and man; 
ore consumption is reviewed, and consumption 
and prices of manganese ore in leading 
world markets are surveyed. Nickel A. G. 
Thomson (35, 37) A survey of the ‘Free World’ 
production and exploration of Ni, with par- 
ticular reference to inc Canadian output, 
and data on markets and usage, together with 
an assessment of the short-range outlook is 
ee ee Chromium A. G. Thomson (39-40) 
Yorld production and consumption of Cr are 
statistically reviewed and the outlook for con- 
sumption in 1961 is briefly discussed. Cobalt 
(37, 39) Cobalt production for 1958, 1959, and 
1960, is tabulated by countries in t of con- 














tained Co and use pattern is reviewed in the 
t of the Bureau of Mines statistics for the 
5. Its increasing use as an alloying element in 
steels other than too) steels is stressed and 
examplified. Tungsten P, E. G (40-41) 
The possession of the bulk of the world’s 
known reserves of W by the Communist areas 
is mentioned and the effect of production from 
these countries is compared with that of other 
world apa aren Prices and markets are 
reviewed and p duction from a 
major discovery. in the Canadian North-West 
Territories to a point of 300 s.t. per day by the 
end of 1961 is si jum (41-42) 
Data on world production consumption of 
Mo are presented and discussed, in the light 
of the fact that over 90% of the world’s known 
deposits lie in the Western US, where a large 
deposit is reported as discovered at Questa, 
New Mexico. Vanadium (41) Prospective use of 
V,0, as @ catalyst for automobile smog control 
is briefly discussed. Data on world production 
and consumption are presented, but current 
production statistics of US vanadium ores, 
which account for roximately 75% of 
world output, are with id. Columbium and 
antalum J. Sandor (43, 44) World prices of 
columbite and tantalite are reviewed. World 
production of the minerals is surveyed. A new 
process for the production of Nb metal 
announced during 1960 by Battelle Memorial 
Institute is discussed, and other technological 
progress in the use of the metals is recorded, 
including the use of Ta eg in _— produc- 
tion of synthetic diamonds.—s. 
of the Premed | steel industry 
M. J. Ferry (Mines Met., 1960, Nov., 633-634). 
Allocations of overheads in sheet metal 
working J. W. Langton (Sheet Metal Ind., 
1961, May, 331-333). 


research in a steel pliant 8. 
Viswanathan (Iron Steel Rev., 1960, Tata No., 
181-184) A review.—-s.H.-8. 

D —A technical survey. Materials 
balance (Jron Coal Trades Rev., 1960, pp.218, 
27-31) This is based on | million ton ingot 
production; scrap available for the OH furn- 
aces will amount to 18}% and about 850000 t 
basic iron per annum will be needed. Each of 
the three blast-furnaces will be capable of 
producing 1250 t iron daily and the coke re- 
——— are shown and the coke ovens are 

iscussed. The water requirements are re- 
viewed and the distribution is diagrammatic- 
ally shown.—0c.v. 
ndia moves forward S. Swaran Singh (Jron 
Steel Rev., 1961, 4, Jan., 29-33) A eral 
summary of the work accomplished up 
to the third Five-Year plan which is aimed at 
bringing steel production up to 107 t by March 
1966 of ingot steel. The ferro-manganese 
industry and the production of non-ferrous 
metals are also mentioned.—c. v. 

Forecast of Japanece iron and steel demand 
in 1970 (Iron Steel Rev., 1961, 4, Jan. =. Se 

Columbium steels are ning fast H. 
Spencer (Steel, 1961, 1 ay 8, 157- 449 

adian mineral ndustry 1957 (Mineral 
Report 2) W. K. Buck (Can. Mines, 1960, 
M38-—5/2, pp.491). 








MISCELLANEOUS 

Excitation functions for alpha-particie reac- 
tions on **Fe and "Fe 8. ‘Tenele, M. Furu- 
kawa, 8. Iwata, M. Yagi, H. Amano, and T. 
Mikumo (J. Phys. Soc. Japan, 1960, 15, Dec 
2126-2128). 

Determination of equilibria between CO- 
CO, mixtures and xed crystal, cementite 
and graphite E. Scheil, T. Schmidt, and J. 
Winning (Arch. Hisenh., 1961, 32, April, 261— 
260) Studies of the equilibria between CO/CO 
mixtures and y-mixed crystal, cementite, an 
graphite have produced data which are in good 
agreement with data in literature. Exception 
was the composition of 0-76%-wt at the pearl- 
ite point. The mp of ledeburite was found at 
1150°C (19 refs).—m. i. 

Control in the iron and steel industry A. Roos 
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(Mé&, Constr. Mécan., 1961, 93, April, 313-319). 

Ani assessment of mance and 
consu data in iron and steel works H. H. 
me (Stahl Bisen, 1961, 81, March 30, 408— 


Durgapur A A technical survey K. Sen (Iron 
Coal » 1960, pp.218, 7-10) A brief 
description of the district, its development and 
facilities is ay —+C.V. 

Durgapur—A technical survey. The United 
Kingdom steel mission to India I. Coates (Sir) 
(Iron Coal Trades Rev., 1960, pp- 218, 12-13) 
The terms of reference are given. The general 
programme was fully endorsed but difficulty 
was encountered over the estimates of costs. 
Three paragraphs dealing with suggestions are 
given verbatim and the names of those serving 
on the mission are given.—c.v. 

e r—A technical survey. Co-ordina- 

the contract W. 8S. Hindson (Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., 1960, pp.218, 19-22) A general 
review; the names of the member companies 
responsible for the supply of the different 
sections and the sub-contracting companies 
are listed.—c.v. 
Durgapur— A technical survey. Housing and 
Durgapur Steelworks (Iron Coal 
Trades Rev., 1960, pp.218, 209-210) Since the 
whole site was created from virgin jungle and 
some 30000 workers are now in the area it will 
be appreciated that the provision of services 
and facilities was no mean task. The townshi 
is about 3 miles and a bus service is Bence of 
Durgapur—A technical survey. Trained in 
Britain Durgapur Steelworks (Iron Coal Trades 
Rev., 1960, pp.218, 216-218). 
The i for an 


measurement 
effective noise iniron and steel works 
G. Schulz (Stahl Hisen, 1961, 81, Feb. 16, 220- 
228). 


Steel production with safety F. R. Barnako 
(AIM] *, Proc, OH Comm., 1960, 43, 28-32). 


n steel nm E. L. Wentz 
(AIMME, Proc. OH Comm., 1960, > 33-40). 
efrective m P. 


An odieges J progra’ Adams 
(AIMME, Proc. OH Comm., 1960, 43, 40-47). 
Fuel and iron 


program at 
Company G. Grosvenor (AIMME, Proc. OH 
Comm., 1960, ma 2 
Satety proced at Lone Star Steel Company 
8. ‘urcell (AIMME. Proc. OH Comm., 
1960, 43, 49- ae 


Po of nickel and of iron 
formed by red gh ek ee 
chloride and torrie. chloride and deposited o 
J of crystals of ‘alkali halides and 
L. Capella (Compt. Rend., 1961, 252, 
May 29, 3465-3466). 

Potential nonnuciear uses for depleted 
uranium H. W. Nelson and R. L. Carmichael 
(USAEC Tech. Inf. TI D-8203, 1960, Jan. 29, 
issued 1960, July, pp.58). 

Recovery of vanadium pentoxide from 
vanadium bearing titaniferous magnetites 
pare pilot plant studies B. K. Agrawal, M. P. 

enon, and P. P. Bhatnagar (NML Pilot 
Plant Symp., 1960, July, 182- 187). 

Electrowinning molybdenum preliminary 
studies H. J. Heinen and J. B. Zedra (US Bur. 
Mines Rep. Invest., 5795, 1961, pp.14). 

Behaviour of some impurities in the oun 
refining of iron T. Mukaibo (Ann. Rep. Eng. 
Res. Inst. Univ. Tokyo, 1960, 19, Sept., ”38-41) 
The behaviour of PO,-ion, 8O,-ion, and Zn ion 
in the Mohr’s salt bath and of silver plated on 
anodes were studied by using P-32, 8-35, Zn-65 
and Ag-110 as radioactive tracers. Phosphate 
ion was found to deposit on the cathode like a 
cation as shown in Fig.la, Fig.ib, and Table I. 
The effect of washing on the S contents of the 
deposited metal is illustrated in Fig.2. Ag was 
eliminated effectively by electrolysis, however 
some difficulties were expected in removing 
zine from iron by electrolysis.—c.F.c. 

Coherent mechanism of lead on iron and 
steel Y. Mayazaki and R. Kawabata (J. Japan 
Welding Soc., 1960, 29, Aug., 629-632; from 
Japan Sci. Rev. Mech. Elect. Eng., 1961, 7, 
Feb., 556) [No abstract].—c.F.c. 
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ROD MILL AT 
GUEST KEEN & 
NETTLEFOLDS LE 


The finishing stands of this rod mill, at the 

Tremorfa Works, Cardiff, are shown without the 

heavy protecting enclosure used during production. 

The upper illustration shows the six finishing stands: there are 
22 stands in all, the last of which has 10-inch diameter rolls and 
the rod emerges from it at approximately 6,200 ft. per minute. 
The finishing stands were fitted with Timken bearings in 1957, 
the four intermediate stands are also fitted with Timken bearings. 


In the close-up of two of the finishing stands, the path of the 
rod is shown in colour. 


British Timken, Duston, Northampton, Division of The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company. Timken bearings manufactured in 
England, Australia, Brazil, Canada, France and U.S.A. 


TIMKEN 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


tapered roller bearings 
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1.STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 


IRON OXIDE 
FUMEREMOVAL 












yA irrigated Holmes-Elex 
Electrical Precipitator 
cleaning exhaust fumes 
from the scarfing plant at 
the Universal Mill at the 
Abbey Works of The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited. 


A Holmes-Elex Electrical 
Precipitator cleaning 
exhaust air from the bloom 
desurfacing plant at the 
Bilston Works of Messrs. 
Stewarts and Lioyds 
Limited. 


3 An irrigated Holmes-Elex 
Electrical Precipitator 
cleaning exhaust air from 
the deseaming plant at the 
Rotherham Works of 
Messrs. Steel Peech and 
Tozer (Branch of the United 
Steel Companies Limited) 






4.STEWARTS AND LLOYDS-CORBY 


4 An irrigated Holmes-Elex 
Electrical Precipitator 
cleaning exhaust air from 
the deseaming plant at the 
Corby Works of Messrs. 
Stewarts and Lloyds 
Limited. 





W. C. Bag le] Si ee & CO. LTD. 


Gas Cleaning Division 
Turnbridge, Huddersfield 


Tel: Huddersfield 5280 London: Victoria 9971 
Birmingham: Midland 6830 


A Member of the 
B.H.D. Engineers Limited 
Group of Companies. 
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Flame cutting 

Guillotining 

Bending 

Rolling 

Shaping 

Welding 

Testing 

MILD STEEL FABRICATIONS 


Bunkers, hoppers, chutes, furnace 
cases and pipework specials in 
M.S. plate up to 3” thick or to any 
specification. Ultimate capacity, 

in one piece, 9 tons. 


CROMPTON & HARRISON LTD 


incorporating W.T.SEYMOUR (STOCKTON) LTD. 
part of the FORSTER group 
SEAHAM, CO. DURHAM. Telephone 232! 
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CONSETT IRON COMPANY LTD. 
CONSETT - + + + COUNTY DURHAM 


Telephone: Consett 34] (12 lines). Telegrams: Steel, Phone, Consett 
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HOWDEN-LURGI 
ELECTRO-PRECIPITATORS 


In many of the Howden dust-separating systems, gas-borne 
particles are trapped by arranging suitable changes in the direction of the flow of 
gas, but this principle loses much of its effectiveness when the impurities 


are minute and have little inertia. 


It is then that the Electro-Precipitator comes into its own. In this, 
an electric charge is imparted to the gas-borne particles, causing them to migrate to 
collecting surfaces from which they are periodically removed by rapping. 


Foremost among electro-precipitators are the Howden-Lurgi, made under 
licence from the originators. These precipitators have high extraction efficiencies— 
in many cases exceeding 99°/,—with low power consumption and low 
pressure drop, and are particularly suitable for cleaning the gases from power 


stations, boilers, steelmaking processes, cement kilns, and the like. 


JA) (ES HOWDEN & COMPANY LTD., 195, SCOTLAND STREET, GLASGOW, C.5, and 15, GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, 8.W.1. 
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STEPHENS’ 


Super Grade Low Alumina 
Silica Brick 


















FINE SILICA CEMENT FOR 
SETTING SILICA BRICK 


< 


STIGNIC CEMENT FOR BASIC 
“STEEL LADLES 


KILN CAPACITY OVER ° 
1} MILLION BRICKS SPECIAL FIRE CEMENTS for all 
purposes 


STEPHENS’ SPECIAL ELECTRIC 
FURNACE ROOF BRICKS 


< REGENN BRICK without doubt the best 
Brick for Soaking Pits, Checkers, and 
Regenerator Chamber Walls 


Stephens SILICA BRICK CO.,LTD. 
KIDWELLY 


Telegrams :—STEPHENS, KIDWELLY Codes:—ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Liebers & Marconi 
Telephone:—KIDWELLY No. 1 
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ELECTRO-MECHANICAL “Gis 
ELECTRO-HYDRAULIC = 
ALL HYDRAULIC CLAY GUNS by 


HEAD WRIGHTSON 


Photograph by courtesy of john Lysaghe Led. 


December, 1961 
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America, Pickford Holland are 
now making to-day’s most 
successful basic roof keys 


The P.H. Ferrobond CMX 3” x 3” Roof Key is a new, metal-clad, chemically 
bonded basic open-hearth brick without internal plates, designed by 


3 
t 


E. J. Lavino & Co. of Philadelphia for maximum service and economy. A series 
of comparative tests with internally plated 44” x 3” keys proved Ferrobond 

to be always equal, and usually superior, in performance. They are light and 
easy to handle, have built-in hot face expansion, and tabs ensure correct 
alignment. In addition, saving on material cost by rib and valley construction 
makes the P.H. Ferrobond beyond doubt today’s outstanding value in 

basic roof brick. Considering a trial? Send drawings of your present roof 


i | { Tite if 
to Pickford Holland who will redesign to suit Ferrobond bricks, and li lated > ii NN ti i 


a! ‘ 
men 
give you the assistance of a service engineer for installation. 





°/ AREA PATCHED 


| 
Furnace | Construction | Campaign Tou Tons/ @ Lovins Metal Cased 


Ferrobond | Internally Reinforced 
GMX 3” x 3° Keys | 44” 13" Keys: 


~ 


split-roof tests 190 Tons | 12” Rib Ta 64,000 1% | 18% 


See how Capacity of Roof =| Life | ‘Tonnage | Hour 


Produced 








9” Valley | W2Bays | Tons 


prove 190 Tons | 12” Rib 250 Heats | 47,500 


ef 
9” Valley | 75 Days | Tons | 


OUTSTANDING = ™™ [me | ena Tram a 
oe 6) re re SS ee 


445 Tons | 15” Rib 453 Heats | 157,000 5 | m% | 18% 


by new 12” Valley | 170 Days Tons 


400 Tons | 15” Rib 298 Heats | 120,000 | Bee eS Wil 


} 
FERROBOND | 12” Valley | 186 Days Tons | | | 


This chart shows comparative performance records All were of the Fairless type roof construction 
ROOF KEYS in North America of six typical open hearth roofs. (hold-up, hold-down). Production rate of tons 
In each case the roof was constructed half-and- per hour is based on total production over 
half of Lavino Ferrobond CMX 3” x 3" Roof campaign time, and includes repair times, fettling 
Keys and Internally Plated 44" x 3” Roof Keys. times, and all lost time whatever the cause. 


‘= 





eee 





























P.H. Ferrobond Roof Keys are manufactured under licence from E. J. Lavino & Company, Philadelphia, U.S.A. by 


PICKFORD HOLLAND 


PICKFORD, HOLLAND & COMPANY J-IMITED, 381 FULWOOD ROAD, SHEFFIELD 10, TEL: 33921 
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Serving Britains Industry 









































STEEL SHEETS 


Light and Heavy industry are served 
by GRIFFIN BRAND Steel Sheets — 
Black, Galvanised, Flat and Corrugated. 


have the largest general Galvanizing 
Plant in Great Britain. 





ye We make the widest Steel Sheets and 


Metal Spraying by the most up-to-date 
methods done in our works or ‘‘in situ’’. 


Metals deposited include: Zinc, Tin, 
Aluminium, Copper, and all its alloys, 
Cadmium, Monel Metal, etc. 


.. as 179 WEST GEORGE STREET, 
— : GLASGOW, C.2 
oe Tel.: CENtral 0442 ’Grams: CIVILITY, Glasgow 
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Steel Mill 


Contactor Switchgear Limited manufacture : 
automatic electric control gear up to 6,600v. A.C. 

and 650v. D.C. for Iron and Steel Works, 

Power Station Auxiliaries, Rolling Mills, Mechanised 


Foundries, Sewage Works, Chemical Plants, 
Gas Works and Cement Works; including Cranes, 


Electric Furnaces, Machine Tools, 1 
Fans and Pumps, etc. (; () f} 
The illustration shows open type control gear 


installed for control of Blooming Mill auxiliary 
drives at Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited, Bilston. 





May we receive your enquiries 
for automatic control gear ...our technical 
advisory service is at your disposal. 


CONTACTOR SWITCHGEAR LTD 


; 
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ERNEST NEWELL & 








COLVILLES LTD. 


Plates, Bars, Sections, Clad Steels 
Billets and Slabs. Iron and Steel 
making capacity. Wide strip mill 
under construction. Stern Frames 
and other welded fabrications. 
Heavy Sections, Rails and Railway 
materials. 


THE CLYDE ALLOY 
STEEL CO. LTD. 


\ 


Alloy, Tool and Stainless Steel: 
Bars and Sections, Forgings, Cast- 
ings and Billets. 


THE LANARKSHIRE 
STEEL CO. LTD. 


Joists, Sections, Bars, T.H. Yield- 
ing Arches. 


SMITH & McLEAN 
LTD. 


Hot Rolled Sheets, Light Sections, 
Galvanised products. 


THE-ETNA IRON & 
STEEL CO. LTD. 
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Light re-rolled sections. 
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RECUPERATORS [ame de 
AND AIR HEATERS > — a 


CAST OR STEEL 
MEE SIRE SS 


For inlet waste gas temperatures up to 1,250° C. Air 
preheat temperatures up to 800° C. Fuel gas 
preheat temperatures up to 600° C. 


Flue type steel tube recuperator for soaking pit for preheating 
air to 750° C. with waste gas entering at 1,150° C 








Direct fired air heater 


to heat 12,500 c.f.m. at 6 p.s.i. blast to 750° C. 
built up of cast elements. 


Cast element recuperators 
for Inlet waste gas temperatures up to 1,050° C. 
Air preheat temperatures up to 750° C. Fuel 
gas preheat temperatures up to 550° C. 


Fluetype ‘composite’ cast recuperator for reheating furnace 
for preheating air to 550°C. with waste gas entering at 950°C. 








} 


Above photograph by kind permission of National Smelting Company Limited 


Thermal Efficiency Ltd. 


Northumberland House, 303/306 High Holborn, London WC1 
Telephone Chancery 8173 


Member of The Senior Economisers Ltd. Group, in Association with Henry 
Hargreaves & Sons Ltd., The Phoenix Steel Co. Ltd. and Cupodel Ltd. 


TASOS6 
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tors 
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at 950°C. 


THE PROPERTIES OF PLATINUM METALS 


TABLE OF PROPERTIES 


Crystal Structure 

Lattice Constant, a at 20°C 
Density at 20°C 

Melting point 

Boiling point 


Neutron Capture Cross Section 
for Thermal Neutrons 


Electrical resistivity, at 0°C 


Temperature coefficient of 
Electrical resistance, 0—100°C 


Youngs Modulus 

Tensile Strength—Annealed 

Hardness—Annealed 
Electro-deposited 





Face centred cubic 
3.804 

12.419 cm? 
1960°C 

3900°C 


150 barns 


4.3 microhm cm 


0.0044 

52 x 106 p.s.i. 
45 t.s.i. 

120 D.P.N. 
800—900 D.P.N. 


Rhodium has an appreciably higher melting point and lower density 
than platinum. 

It has low ductility at room temperature compared with platinum. 
Although its major use is as an alloying addition to platinum, the 
pure metal finds a number of applications. In particular, its low 
electrical resistance, low and constant contact resistance and high 
resistance to corrosion make it suitable for electrical contacts. In 
the electro-deposited form exceptionally high hardness values, in 
the order of 900 D.P.N., may be obtained and rhodium plate is there- 
fore particularly suitable for contact surfaces where wear resistance 
is of importance, for example in slip rings. 

The corrosion resistance of rhodium is very high and it resists attack 
by most common acids including aqua regia. A superficial oxide 
film is formed on heating in air at temperatures in the range 600— 
1100°C. Because of its high reflectivity and resistance to tarnish. 
electro-plated rhodium is used for decorative purposes and in optical 
instruments. 

Rhodium finds application as a catalyst where it is particularly 
applicable to the hydrogenation of cyclic double bonds. 

Rhodium may be fabricated in the form of wire and sheet. Material 
which has undergone extensive hot working may be further reduced 


Further technical information can be obtained from the Company's at room temperature but work hardening is very rapid and frequent 
Development and Research Department or from Engelhard Industries intermediate annealing is necessary in cold working operations. 
Limited, Baker Platinum Division, 52 High Holborn, London WC1, 

who market and fabricate platinum group metals produced by The 

international Nickel Company (Mond) Limited. 


B® He INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED - THAMES HOUSE - MILLBANK - LONDON Swit 
TGA pee 
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LOEWY STEEL EXTRUSION 


LOEWY extrusion plant . 
P ‘ge IN PRODUCTION 
for steel tubes and sections 
12 LOEWY steel extrusion plants are 
in production in 3 continents 


The plant consists of a 
3000 tons extrusion press, 
piercing press and 
‘LOEWY” “MAGNETHERMIC” 
billet heating installation 
3 complete steel extrusion plants 
consisting of 6 presses and 21 
“LOEWY” “MAGNETHERMIC” 
billet heaters are now under 
construction for Germany, Sweden 
and Japan 


THE Kea As ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD. 
BOURNEMOUTH ENGLAND 
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a knotty 


problem Exeli'Z-1- 


Its flexible construction allows this metal-clad 
mineral-insulated noble metal thermocouple to 
be bent around small radii, a feature that is 
obviously valuable in many applications . . . 


but there is more to it than that... 


for it has high sensitivity together with excellent 
resistance to thermal shock. In corrosive condi- 
tions, in which a ceramic sheath would be 
rapidly attacked or penetrated, the non-porous 
sheath—of noble or base metal, or a combina- 
tion of the two—affords the couple protection 
against contamination without restricting its 
temperature range. 


Full details are available on request. 


Johnson.) 
Matthey 





JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO., LIMITED, 73-83 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, E.C.! 
Telephone: Holborn 6989 


Vittoria Street, Birmingham, |. Telephone: Central 8004. 75-79 Eyre Street, Sheffield, 1. Telephone: 29212 
E 04/234 
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Most resistant 
to attack by hot 
metal and slag 






Very resistant 
to thermal 
shock 









Extremely 
tough and 
robust 















it's accurate 
in shape 
and size 














We have proved 

for ourselves 
that MARSHALL SLEEVES 
are really reliable 








VWieamtesmeaeaeeem REFRACTORIES 


THOMAS MARSHALL & CO. (LOXLEY) LTD. LOXLEY, SHEFFIELD. Tei: 343844/5/6 


One of the MARSHALL REFRACTORIES GROUP of Companies 
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EXPANDS 
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and so 
a sinter plant is built 


TODAY 

The blast furnaces are consuming the full output 

of the sinter machine HH installed as part of the 

expansion programme at the Gartsherrie Works 

of Bairds & Scottish Steel Led. 

TOMORROW 

To cater for the future, the plant was designed so that 

a second sinter machine, although located away from 

the first strand, can receive raw materials 

E S from the same feed system. 


ALWAYS 
HH sinter plants are built to suit individual conditions CONTINUOUS SINTERING PLANTS BY 


h li btai imum benefi ° ° 
from progressive design. Precise control of the mix. LAumtington, Heberlein & Co. Ltd 


the special forced draught cooler and a very adaptable 










/5/6 stockyard arrangement are but three of the many specialities Sclochouac taekoteiiate 4 — LONDON W.1. 
that make HH plants such Telegrams: Innovation Wesphone London Telex S 
° economical producers of high quality sinter. ead 
nies OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVES : , ; . 
imon-Carves (Africa) (Pty) Ltd : Johannesburg Simon-Carves (Australia) Pty Ltd : Botany, N.S.W. Simon-Carves Ltd: Calcutta Simon-Carves of Cansda Led: Tentens r 
iH3S/SP 
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renowned for 
their high periormance 
and low fuel consumption 
















We specialise in the design and construction of:— 
Open Hearth Furnaces 

Seaking Pits of all types 

Continueus Multi-zone Bloom and Slab 


Re-heating Furnaces 

Continuous Bogie type Ingot and Slab Heating 

Furnaces 

F for Alumi Melting, Coil Annealing 

and Slab Re-heating * 
Forge and Heat Treatment Furnaces 


Stress Relieving Furnaces 
Shipyard Plate and Bar Furnaces 








LONGLANDS MIDDLESBROUGH also at: KELHAM ISLAND WORKS SHEFFIELD 3 
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CUT HERE 


Electrical Aids in Industry — Data Sheet 


Load Factor Improvement 


Most industrial electricity tariffs consist of a 
fixed charge based on the maximum demand for 
electricity by the works and a running charge 
for each unit (kWh) of electricity used. Broadly 
speaking, the fixed charge covers the capital cost 
of generating, transmitting and distributing equip- 
ment for the particular demand and the running 
charge covers the cost of generating the units. 


Thus, if the factory maximum demand is reduced 
for the same level of consumption or is held constant 
for an increased consumption, the cost per unit will 
be reduced. This is termed improving the ‘ load 
factor ’: load factor being defined as the ratio of the 
number of units supplied during a given period to 
the number of units that would have been supplied 
had the maximum demand been maintained through- 
out the period; it is usually expressed as a percentage. 
Some ways in which load factor can be improved are: 


SUPERVISION AND CONTROL 
OF MAXIMUM DEMAND 


A maximum-demand alarm gives a warning when 
the. maximum demand is about to be exceeded. One 
of the simplest devices has two warning contacts, but, 
as a useful addition, an auxiliary relay can be sup- 
plied so that non-essential load can be tripped 
automatically. 


PENALTY ZONE PENALTY ZONE 
/ 


TRIP CUTS OUT HERE 





APPROACHING 
PENALTY ZONE 








> WARING LINE 


\ 


\ 
WARNING ALARM SOUNDS 








The Load Limiter, an automatic device, meets the 
requirements of medium and large consumers who 
wish not only to control their system loading to some 
target maximum but also to improve the load factor 
in order to increase the overall economy of the plant. 


EXAMPLES OF REDUCTION IN 
MAXIMUM DEMAND 
Broadly speaking, loads which contain some storage 


element can be transferred from on-peak to off-peak 
times. Examples are: charging electric batteries used 


in industrial trucks and road vehicles; pumping loads 
in drainage schemes; water pumping in quarries, 
gravel pits and other open-air workings; large cold- 
storage warehouses; ice-making factories in which 
cost of power is a sufficiently large item of the opera- 
ting expense to make a reduced charge acceptable. 


Many processes at times of peak demand can, 
under controlled conditions, tolerate a temporary 
reduction, or even cessation, of supply without any 
serious effect on the product. With electro-chemical 
processes such as in the manufacture of hydrogen 
peroxide no difficulty arises from periodic interrup- 
tions at short or even no notice. 


In a plastics factory the management arranged for 
dies to be switched on by time switches one after 
another early Monday morning so at the beginning of 
work all dies had reached their operating temperatures. 
Previously they were switched on more or less simul- 
taneously by hand when work started, resulting in an 
abnormally high demand. 

In a certain chemical works compressed air is used 
for blowing out containers for plastic material. The 
nature of this operation is such that the consumption 
of air is spasmodic and irregular. The demand- 
recording meter in this works showed that the 
18-kilowatt motor driving the air compressor was 
frequently cutting in on top of the factory load, thus 
incurring a higher maximum-demand charge. In 
this case all that was necessary was to ensure that the 
air receiver only required charging at night-time or at 
other off-peak times. It was found that the existing 
receiver had such a small capacity that the pump had 
to operate to recharge it almost every time the 
blowing operation took place. This small receiver was 
therefore replaced by a receiver of large enough 
capacity to maintain the blowing requirements over 
the peak periods without further charging. 


EXAMPLES OF INCREASED CONSUMPTION 
FOR THE SAME MAXIMUM DEMAND 


Often when the requirements of a factory are studied 
it is found that there are additional processes for 
which electro-heat can economically be employed 
because furnaces or other equipment can be arranged 
to be switched off or to take a reduced load during 
periods of peak demand. A sheet metal foundry with 
an early morning peak found that it would be an 
economical proposition to use an infra-red oven 
switched on after the peak period had passed because 
such ovens are ready for use in a few minutes. The 
possibilities of electric space heating in thic respect 
are dealt with in Data Sheets 18 and 19. 





For further information, get in touch with your Elec- 
tricity Board or write direct to the Electrical Development 
Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. Telephone: 
TEMple Bar 9434. 

Excellent reference books are available on electricity 
and productivity (8/6 each, or 9/- post free) * Higher 
Industrial Production with Electricity’ is an example. 

E.D.A. also have available on free loan in the United 
Kingdom a series of films on the industrial uses of 
electricity. Ask for a catalogue. 








HOT ROLLED STEEL BARS 


Round ¢ Square * Flat 


Ferro-Concrete Bars bent to Specification 


HOT ROLLED STEEL 
HOOPS AND STRIP 


Coils or cut lengths 


COLD ROLLED . 
STEEL STRIP vane Waayy 


in all qualities including CONTINUOUS 


Special Deep Stamping LENGTH 
in cut lengths or coils COILS 
Electro-Galvanised Strip 





THE WHITEHEAD IRON & STEEL CO LTD 
Phone: 65401 (P.B.X.) NEWPORT MON Grams: Whitehead Newport 


LONDON OFFICE BIRMINGHAM OFFICE GLASGOW OFFICE MANCHESTER OFFICE 
STEEL HOUSE KING EDWARD HOUSE 50 WELLINGTON STREET CHRONICLE BUILDINGS 
TOTHILL STREET, S.W.1 NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2 GLASGOW, C.2 MANCHESTER 
Telegrams: Telegrams: Telegrams: Telegrams: 
WHITEDSTEL, PARL, LONDON WHITEDSTEL, BIRMINGHAM WHITEDSTEL, GLASGOW WHITEDSTEL, MANCHESTER 


Telephone: Telephone: a: Telephone: 
WHITEHALL 2984 MIDLAND 0412-3 CENTRAL 1528 BLACKFRIARS 1603-4 
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but not only steei. This is also the amount of steam generated by S-B-C 
waste heat boilers at Durgapur. The Spencer Bonecourt boiler shown above, 
inset, and six others like it, produces from 10,000 to 20,000 Ibs of steam per hour 
- at 200 ibs per sq. in. S-B-C waste heat boilers were chosen by The Wellman 
Smith Owen Engineering Corporation Ltd., to operate in conjunction with their 
200 ton open hearth melting furnaces for indian Steelworks Construction Co. Ltd. 
On any question relating to the recovery of waste heat, S-B-C are the people to 
contact. Write in today for the illustrated booklet: “Waste Heat Recovery”. 


SPENCER-BONECOURT-CLARKSON LTD. Leaders in Waste Heat Recovery 
A subsidiary company of Babcock & Wilcox Led. 


28 EASTON STREET - LONDON - W.CA1 Telephone: Terminus 7466 
ysec2i 
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NO. 3 BLAST FURNACE—DOMINION FOUNDRIES & 
STEEL LTD Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, designed and 
installed by John Mohr & Sons. Recent orders include a 26 fi 


Chambers dia. hearth furnace for United States Steel Corporation at 
Duquesne Works, to work at 30 ibs. per square inch top pres 
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EWTON CHAMBERS 


now manufacture and install 


BLAST FURNACES and all 


NCILLARY EQUIPMENT 
‘to the designs of JOHN MOHR 


on Chambers are pleased to announce development of the modern blast furnace for 
hat they are now sole manufacturers and high top pressure. 
ppliers within the United Kingdom and Consequently, we are now in a position to 
ewhere of complete blast furnaces to the undertake complete blast furnace installations of 
fest designs of John Mohr & Sons, Chicago, the most up-to-date design to reconstruct and 
LS.A. Our traditional experience in this field modernise existing blast furnaces and to offer 
combined with that of John Mohr & Sons who the whole range of modern blast furnace 
ve been particularly successful in the ancillary equipment. 


remember the ever increasing scope of NEWTON CHAMBERS 
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ik HOT BLAST STOVES— MOHR HOT METAL MIXER CAR, 
b Sto: es installed since 1942. Semi or completely capacity 200 tons. Range of sizes available to latest designs. Also 
toma ‘ic operation as required. Integral Stove Pneumatic Tipping Slag Ladles & Cars. Heavy Welded Ladies. 
mer now available. Transportation Equipment. Primary Gas Washers. Gas Cleaning Plants. 


EW"ON CHAMBERS & COMPANY LIMITED, ENGINEERING DIVISION, THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 








More than £1,360 
saved in a year 

at J. Blakeborough 
& Sons Limited 
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THE MONEY THAT MANAGEMENTS SAVE THROUGH MOBI/L ECONOMY SERVICE 


TAKING POSITIVE ACTION to cut maintenance and lubrication costs, 
J. Blakeborough & Sons Ltd. world-famous valve manufacturers, 
consulted the experts—Mobil. After accepting their recommenda- 
tions,and applying the correct lubrication programme, Blakeborough 
found that they had made direct savings of over £1,360. Indirect 
savings were estimated at a further £2,100. 

World-wide experience of industrial lubrication 

This example of the value of Mobil Economy Service is typical ofmany 
that could be cited from almost every industrial area of the world. 
In all these areas, the world-wide Mobil organization is applying 
more than 90 years’ experience to the cutting of lubrication and 
maintenance costs. 

One plan to meet all lubrication needs 

The value of Mobil Economy Service is the value of expert knowledge 
methodically applied: it is a matter of assessing all the lubrication 
needs of a business collectively; considering how they can best be 
met with the fewest different lubricants in the smallest quantities; 
and making sure that everyone concerned knows how to use the 
lubricants to the best effect with the absolute minimum of work. 
The astonishingly large savings that are often achieved are the 
measure of the experience and skill that Mobil bring to the con- 
sideration of every industrial lubrication problem. 


Maplt 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY LIMITED - CAXTON HOUSE- WESTMINSTER-LONDON 8.W.1 ECONOMY, SERVICE 
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W & C PANTIN LTD CENTRE DRIVE EPPING ESSEX Telephone EPPING 227! 
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SOAKING PIT COVERS? 





A general view of part of the Soaking Pit Installation 


Tame. Sores ant Lids Ltd. N O O U E S ag | O N ‘2 IH AT 


PLIBRICO 


PareeatENCE COUNTS 
-IN THIS APPLICATION TOO... 


. .. aS has been amply proved at the Works of STEWARTS AND LLOYDS LTD. CORBY. The characteristics of PLIBRICO 
Monolithic Refractory Castable materials, 
giving as they do flexibility of application, ease 
of installation, good mechanical and thermal 
properties with resistance to shock and 
abrasion, make them ideal for the linings of 
Soaking Pit Covers. 

Write or telephone us and let us discuss your 
refractory problems with you. 





> 
Pio 


- 
aw 


PLIBRICO 


COMPANY LIMITED 





An individual Soaking Pit Cover, lined with Plicasto Super 


R E F RACTO RY E N G | N E E RS Castable Refractory. The cover is 18 feet x 17 feet 
WESTMORLAND ROAD, 
LONDON, N.W.9 


Telephone: COLINDALE 8001/6 
Telegrams: PLIBRICO HYDE, LONDON 
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When flue gases escape into the air they're gone for good, 
and with them goes the chance of a big fuel saving. 
With a Senior Economiser you can use these gases to 
pre-heat the feed water, saving 10-20°% of your fuel, 
increasing the efficiency of your boiler plant, cutting 
the cost of steam. 
T ae ca ee < Senior Economisers, with their patented H-gilled heat 
af exchange tubes, combine maximum effective heating surface 
with minimum resistance to flue gas flow. Straight, 
uniform gas passages, which do not collect soot, keep 


draught losses consistently low and rate of heat 





: recovery constant. 
oe ect fms If you have a boiler burning more than 20 tons weekly of any 
S ’ type of fuel, you can take advantage of Senior Economisers. 
They are built individually to suit your plant, and capital 
cost is soon repaid in fuel savings. 
Why not write for further details? 
RICO 
Diagram shows 


temperature figures ina 
typical installation. 











Senior economisers 


9 Super 
17 feet 


SENIOR ECONOMISERS LTD cheaper, Steam 


Northumberland House, 303/306 High Holborn, London, WC1 Chancery 8173 


HENRY HARGREAVES & SONS LTD 
Group of Companies THE PHOENIX STEEL TUBE CO. LTD 
THERMAL EFFICIENCY LTD 
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H spteo... HIGH vacuum processing 


BETWEEN 10" ano 10 TORR 
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“SPEEDIVAC” MECHANICAL 
BOOSTERS can be used for the 
whole roughing part of the cycle from 
atmosphere downwards because they 
are equipped with a special type of 
fluid coupling (between motor and 
pump) which allows variation in the 
speed of the pump. This eliminates the 
need for complicated backing lines, 
valves and switches. 

These pumps may be combined with 
rotary vacuum pumps and vapour 
booster pumps making up the fastest 
pumping combinations in the world. 


MAY WE ADVISE YOU? 


‘SPEEDIVAC™ risnsnteat poosren 





" MANOR 
Seok we Vitec ile ma Vellltl mmigee ANON 





CRAWLEY 


maerene | S8CCER ENGLAND 
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‘water has always been valuable 


In the seventeenth century, the water cart rumbling and creaking over 


the cobblestones, brought daily supplies to wealthy citizens. 

Nowadays, Industry requires enormous volumes of water d:'ly—much 
of it recovered from trade wastes. Eimco, manufacturers of clarifiers, 
thickeners, flotators and filtration plant plays an important part in this 
recovery. 

Eimco’s facilities include testing, process design, manufacture and 
installation. Why not discuss your effluent problem with us? 


EIMCO (GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., 


HEAD OFFICE: TEAM VALLEY, GATESHEAD 11, CO. DURHAM. TEL: LOW FELL 7-7241 


LONOON OFFICE: PRINCES HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 2184 


P.3457 
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HEAVY FORGE FURNACES 


The three reheating furnaces illustrated above were recently installed at the 
River Don Works of The English Steel Corporation Ltd., for the production of 
large forgings. 















They are fired with clean cold producer gas and are of the reversing 
regenerative type. Each furnace is equipped with instruments for automatic 
reversal on a variable time basis, automatic control of the air/gas ratio and 
furnace pressure, and fully-floating temperature control. 











G. P. WINCOTT LIMITED, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND ee aa 
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Components subjected to severe 
wear by heat and scale abrasion can 


“STELLITE” easily be protected with welded 


deposits of “Stellite’’ Life increases 


REDUCES of up to 500% can be obtained and 


on many applications components 


PRODUCTION can be resurfaced a number of times. 


““Stellite’’ is applied by normal 


CosTsS welding methods or the recently 


developed spray-fuse and powder 
welding processes. 


“Stellite” faced roller twist guides on this ““Stellite” faced hot shear blades are standard 
Continuous Mill handle approx. 10,000 equipment in most plants for cutting blooms 
tons of %” bar before resurfacing is ond santa eeiaan 

necessary. 


Ilustration by courtesy of Park Gate Iron and Steel 
Company Ltd., Rotherham. 


The names “DELORO” and “STELLITE” are registered trade marks. 





DELORO STELLITE LIMITED - HIGHLANDS ROAD - SHIRLEY - SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE 
DELORO STELLITE (DIV. OF DELORO SMELTING & REFINING CO. LTD.) BELLEVILLE - ONTARIO ~ CANADA 


NE 20211/2 
SHEFFIELD 


AWM" 


| 
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Beneath the highly polished 
surface lies the real substance— 
the grain you don’t normally 
see. And yet the flow of that 
grain in steel crankshafts is the 
true measure of the metal’s 
quality. 

ENGLISH STEEL are the only 
people in Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth making 
crankshafts by the C.GF. 


process . . . a process with 
immense advantages over other 
methods. 


For one thing, it ensures that 
the grain flow in the metal 
follows the contour of the 
crankshaft and gives that 
additional strength at points of 
stress concentration where it 
is most needed. 

ENGLISH STEEL can supply 
large crankshafts manufactured 
by the C.G.F. process with pins 
and journals up to 12 ins, 
finished diameter. 


=a Let a t3. eee ~=FORGE AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION LTD, 


SHEFFIELD 
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COWANS SHELDON 


TOLG Me ceyaueale) ow 


South Durham Steel & Iron Co. Ltd. 


RELY ON COWANS SHELDON 


Designed and built by COWANS SHELDON 
to B.I.S.R.A. Specification & B.S.S.466, 
two 100 TON x 110 FEET SPAN 
STEELWORKS OVERHEAD CRANES 
with 30 ton auxiliary hoists 
installed this year in the mill bay 
of the Cargofleet works. 


(i) Cowans SHELDON 


CAR Gt 2a Gc’ 2 ea Sh eS ae 
Telephone: Carlisle 24196-9 

e LONDON OFFICE: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 
Telephone: HOLborn 0268 
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_. Schieldrop 


SELF-PROPORTIONING OIL BURNERS 
FOR CONSTANT AIR-OIL RATIO 


Pioneered by Schieldrop in Great 
Britain, self-proportioning oil burners 
offer outstanding advantages 
including peak efficiency and real 
economy of operation. Write for 

full details of Schieldrop burners. 

























Note these features— 
Single lever control. 


Easy adjustment for high 
and low flame settings. 


Simple and robust 
construction. 


Constant velocities of 
both primary and 
secondary atomising 
air, giving uniform 
flame over a 5-1 
turn-down range. 

















* 
Schieldrop & COMPANY LIMITED 


STOTFOLD, BEDS. Phone 414 (4 lines) 








atc. 
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LOOK LONG, 
LOOK HARD- 












: BUT YOu 
B One electrode looks much like 
s another — but no one buys an 
yo a electrode for its looks! 
«siti ¥ : 
HH é a wae _—st’s what you can’? see that 
: of H TET agg matters. First-class furnace 
operation, for example; ease of 
ng assembly and strength of joint- 
n 


ing; and the kind of reliability 
that saves hand over fist on 
repair time. 

You will find all these —and 
more—-with AGL electrodes. 


Their graphite is of the highest 





purity, their price is fully com- 
petitive and they are backed by 


the finest service in the whole 


country. 





GREAT LAKES CARBON INTERNATIONAL LTD 
32/35 Great Portland Street, London, W.1, England. Telephone: Langham 5689/0 





ED 


14 (4 lines) 





Sole Representative for the U.K. and Western Europe for 
Anglo Great Lakes Corporation Ltd., Newcastie upon Tyne and Great Lakes Carbon Corporation, New York, U.S.A. 
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METALLOGRAPHY 


ANNOTATED METALLOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS 
(Wide range of micro specimens with full descriptive 
notes) 


THE ELLOPOL ELECTROLYTIC POLISHER 
(P. A. Jacquet Method) 


SPECIMEN PREPARATION AND POLISHING EQUIPMENT 
DIAPLASTOL DIAMOND COMPOUND 

DURMAX AND LINDE ALUMINA 

METRON POLISHING CLOTHS 


END QUENCH UNIT 
HARDNESS TESTING MACHINES 








Write for details to 


METALLURGICAL 
SERVICES 


Proprietors: Planned Products (Metallurgy) Ltd. 





: 6 RELIANT WORKS 
6% Silicon, Heat-Resisting Cast Iron, x 400, Electrolytically polished with Ellopol apparatus. BETCHWORTH — SURREY ~ ENGLAND 


BY METALLURGICAL SERVICES BETCHWORTH 2364 

















TELEGRAMS: ALLOY WIDNES {| » TELEPHONE: WIDNES 266! 


HIGH SPEED STEEL ALLOYS LTD 


FERRO TUNGSTEN 80/85% 
FERRO VANADIUM 35/80% 
FERRO MOLYBDENUM 70/75%, 


ALLOYS CALCIUM MOLYBDATE 40/50%, 
FOR MOLYBDENUM BRIQUETTES 55/65%, 
STEELMAKING FERRO TITANIUM 20/25%, & 40% 


TUNGSTEN METAL POWDER 98/99%, 
MANGANESE METAL 
CHROMIUM METAL 


TUNGSTEN METAL POWDER 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
TUNGSTIC OXIDE METALS yet POWDERS 
TITANIUM CARBIDE 0 


AMMONIUM PARA TUNGSTATE TOOL TIPS DRAWING DIES, ETC. 
and other metallic carbides 


Our specification booklet, giving full details of all our products and our quarterly ALLOY Metals 
Review, will be gladly sent on request to us at:— DITTON ROAD, WIDNES, LANCS. 
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IT’S A FACT! 
S Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd and several great success. If you are interested, Shell- 
leading steel companies are together in- Mex and B.P. Ltd will be very pleased to 
ETC jecting oil fuel into blast furnaces with come and talk to you about it. 
FIRST IN THE FIELD ON OL FIRING | 
sls SHELi-MEX AND B.P. LTD 
S NZ, SHELL-MEX HOUSE - STRAND - LONDON - W.c.2 
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G GODS to European Markets 


sree IN THROUGH WAGONS 
Ee every day 


” TRAIN 
_ FERRY 


HARWICH - ZEEBRUGGE 
DOVER - DUNKERQUE 


Packing and handling absolute minimum 






Full particulars from : Continental Traffic 

& Shipping Manager, Harwich House, 

129 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. for Harwich route 
and Continental Superintendent, 

Victoria Station, London, 8.W.1. for Dover route. 






AS EO eR 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 








COMPLETED LININGS TO 





70 BLAST FURNACES 
132 HOT BLAST STOVES 


67 STEEL MELTING 
FURNACES 


STAFF: 350 MEN, includes— 


ep ee 150 FURNACE BRICKLAYERS 


TATTERSALL 
REFRACTORY CONTRACTORS MIDD| ESRROUGH 


137 SOUTHFIELD ROAD Telephone 2320 
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.... and scribble out these synibols. No more time or effort is needed to carry out the 
operations for ISOLATION, EARTHING and BUSBAR SELECTION (on duplicate busbar units) of 
the lever-operated ‘ENGLISH ELectric’ Class ‘E’ circuit-breaker 
with patented sliding ‘Isolector’* contacts. 

No withdrawal of truck is necessary. Simply choose the 
function required, insert the lever and operate. The exact state 
of the circuit-breaker is always visible on a mimic diagram, 
whether the door is open or closed. Class ‘E’ air-break 
switchgear is designed for 3-3 kV and 6-6 kV service, with 
current ratings up to 3,000 amps. 


Send for Publication SG/345 to: 
The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited, Switchgear Department, 
East Lancashire Road, Liverpool, 10 


* A trademark of ‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


switchgear 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limitep, ENGLISH ELectric House, StRaND, Lonpon, W.C,2 


WORKS * STAFFORD * PRESTON * RUGBY * BRADFORD * LIVERPOOL + ACCRINGTON 















SHEPPARD'S ; 


Sass 


e of Bridgend 


HYDRAULIC PLATFORM 
for CONVERTER RE-LINING 


THE SHEPPARD TELESCOPIC PLATFORM 


makes obsolete all existing hand and mechanically-operated 
equipment for converter lining repairs. 


@ Lifting capacity: 2 tons of men and materials. 
@ Vertical reach: any height up to 21 feet. 


This new work platform rises 14 feet from its closed 

height of 7 feet, and has ample carrying capacity for a full 
days’ load of lining tiles. 

Small enough to pass through the bottom opening of a converter, 
the working area is enlarged to the walls when in position 

by built-in extension-pieces. 

Push-button control gives intermediate setting at any required 
height and enables operator to govern rise and fal! of 
platform electrically from the platform itself, while work 

is being carried out. Safety mechanisms ensure that 

the platform is always level and descends at a reduced speed. 





Full details from:— 


SHEPPARD & SONS LTD * BRIDGEND - GLAMORGAN - Tel: Bridgend 3201 








RX ATMOSPHERE 
GENERATORS 








- » produce uniform atmosphere for dry cyaniding gas 
carburizing, 
homogeneous carburizing or carbon restoration heat 
treatment . . 


and provide atmospheres for protecting surfaces during 
bright annealing and clean hardening processes 





SUPPLIED IN UNITS HAVING CAPACITIES FROM 
500 cu. ft. per hr. to 6,500 cu. ft. per hr. 


BRITISH FURNACES LTD. 


CHESTERFIELD 


ASSOCIATED WITH SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION TOLEDO USA 
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ROBERTSON 


in ITALY 











Photograph by courtesy of S.A. Acciaiere Ferriere Lombarde Falck. 


Four-High Cold Reversing Mill for 
rolling steel strip. 


Built by Robertson and installed at the 
works of S.A. Acciaiere Ferriere 
Lombarde Falck, Vobarno. 


W. H. A. ROBERTSON & CO. LTD. 
BEDFORD + ENGLAND 
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LICENSEES FOR THE BUILDING OF SENDZIMIR COLD REDUCTION MILLS AND PLANETARY HOT MILLS AND HALLDEN FLYING SHEARS 


WT.365R 
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Fluorspar of high calcium 
fluoride and low silica content 
for all metallurgical purposes. 

Export enquiries welcomed. 
Guaranteed quality. 


Regd. Trade Mark 


DUST COLLECTORS FOR 
IRON ORE PLANT 


The dust created by handling, crushing and 
screening in steel works, quarries and ore treat- 
ment plants is not only a nuisance but can also 
make working conditions almost impossible. 
Buell “C” type collectors arranged with exhaust 
hoods and well designed duct systems will 
improve the plant conditions with low main- 
tenance costs. To find out all about Buell dust 
collectors employing the Van Tongeren system 
please write for our brochure Dust Collection 
and Fly Ash Elimination. 


BUELL LIMITED 
(A subsidiary of Edgar Alien & Co. Ltd.) 
THREE ST. JAMES’S SQUARE - LONDON $.W.1 
Grams : Allentare, Piecy, London. Phone: TRAFALGAR 2528 {3 lines) 
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THE BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY & ENGINEERING CO. LTD 
G.P.O. BOX 118 SHEFFIELD 


December, 1961 











“NEWSTAD’ 
heat treatment 
furnaces are 
ahead in design 
and performance. 
Suitable for S.G. Irons, 
and for the treatment of 
steel castings and 
forgings. Furnaces for 
normalizing, annealing, 
stress relieving, 
hardening and 
tempering. Also for 

the heat treatment of 
light alloys. Send for 
further information. 














MODERN FURNACES 


‘and STOVES LIMITED 


300TH STREET, BIRMINGHAM 21. phone: SMEthwick 1591-2 














Drew Brown Limited Overseas Agents Fencer (Africa) (Pry) Led 
5410 Ferrier Street P.O. Box 6738 
Montreal 9, Canada Johannesburg, Souch Africa 
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